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ENGAGEMENTS—1946: 


® APRIL-MAY—Orquesta Nacional de Lima 

® JUNE—Beethoven Festival, Buenos Aires 

® AUGUST—Mexico National Opera 

® SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER—Mozart Festival, Mexico 
Philharmonic 

® NOVEMBER-DECEMBER—European Tour 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. 
113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Decca Records, London Division of Columbia Concerts, Inc. Polydor Records 
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New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony 


Montreal Philharmonic 
Havana Philharmonic 


Mexico Philharmonic 
(3 Successive Seasons, 1944, ’45, '46) 


Mexico National Opera 
Orquesta Sinfonica de Chile 
Orquesta Nacional de Lima 


EUROPE 


Dusseldorf (Chief conductor and 
musical director, Dusseldorf Opera, 
1928-1933) 

Moscow 

Leningrad 

Palestine Symphony 

Paris 


Warsaw State Opera 
and Warsaw Philharmonic 


Brussels 
Vienna Symphony 
Scandinavia 


Berlin Philharmonic 
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International Festival 
To Be Held in Prague 


Programs Marking 50th Anniver- 
sary of Czech Philharmonic Planned 
for May — Leonard Bernstein to 
Represent United States 


OMMEMORATING the 50th anniversary 
of the founding of the Czech Philharmonic, 
an international festival of music will be held in 
Prague which will bring together outstanding 
musicians of the Allied nations and present 
programs of American, Czech, English, Russian 
and French music. The Festival is scheduled 
to run from May 11 to May 31. The American 
concerts will take place on May 15 and 16. 
Leonard Bernstein, American conductor, who 
has risen to a prominent position in musical 
activities in this country, has been invited to 
represent the United States. Sir Thomas 
Beecham will represent England; Charles 
Munch, France; and E. Mravinski, Russia. 
Many notable musicians have been invited to 
attend. At this date, coming from Russia, will 
be Dmitri Shostakovich, Dmitri Kabalevsky, 
and Leo Oborin, a pianist, who will play the 
Third Piano Concerto by Prokofieff. Francis 
Poulenc and Arthur Honegger will come from 
France. Attending from the United States will 
be Samuel Barber, composer; Eugene List, 
pianist, and Carroll Glenn, violinist, who will 
appear in a joint recital with her husband, 
Mr. List. 


American Works Scheduled 


The first program, on May 15, will include 
William Schuman’s American Festival Over- 
ture; Samuel Barber’s Essay No. 2; Gershwin’s 
Rhapsody in Blue, played by Mr. List; Roy 
Harris’ Third Symphony, and Aaron Copland’s 
El Salon Mexico. The program will be repeated 
on May 16 with the exception of the Gershwin 
Rhapsody which will be replaced by Mr. Bern- 
stein’s Jeremiah Symphony. A native Czech 
singer will be soloist in the last movement of 
this work. 

The first international festival of a similar 
nature sponsored by the Czech Philharmonic, 
was held in 1924. It was the initial orchestral 
festival of the International Society for Con- 
temporary Music and brought about the first 
contact established among Allied musicians 
after the first World War. At that time, pres- 
ent among many noted musical figures, were 
Romain Rolland, Sir Adrian Boult from Lon- 
don, Fritz Reiner from the United States, Al- 
fredo Casella from Italy, and Olin Downes re- 
porting for the New York Times. In 1925 the 
festival was again held in Prague with the 
Czech Philharmonic and present were Ralph 
Vaughan-Williams, Béla Bart6ék, Paul Paray, 
Albert Roussel and others. The last Prague 
Philharmonic Festival was held in 1936. 

The Czech Philharmonic was founded in 
1896. Originally it was the same orchestra as 
that of the Czech National Opera Theatre. It 
was a strike of orchestra musicians in 1901 
which finally brought about the organization of 
the Prague Philharmonic as an independent 
body. Its first conductor was V. Celansky. 
Vilém Zemanek conducted until 1918. Vaclav 
Talich, now a professor at the Prague Conser- 
vatory of Music, conducted from 1918 until 
1945. He has since been replaced by his former 


assistant, Rafael Kubelik, a son of the famous 
violinist. 
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San Antonio Symphony 
conductor Max Reiter 
(above, left) and Metro- 
politan Opera tenor 
Frederick Jagel, in an in- 
termission conversation 
during a performance of 
Carmen at the Symphony's 
annual Grand Opera Fes- 
tival. 


Risé Stevens (above, 
right) makes up for the 
title role in Carmen. 


(Right) Licia Albanese 
as Violetta, and Law- 
rence Tibbett, as Giorgio 
Germont, with cane in 
hand, chat with Frederick 
Jagel, Anthony Stivanello, 
stage director; Wilfred 
Engelman, and Constante 
Servino before they go on 
stage to sing La-Traviata, 
(Story on page 50) 


To Raise Standard 
Of Stadium Concerts 


O raise the musical standards of the Stadium 

Concerts, retaining at the same time all of 
the Stadium’s traditional summer informality, 
Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheimer, Chairman, an- 
nounces a change in Stadium policy. During 
the 1946 season Stadium Concerts will give five 
concerts a week instead of the former nightly 
performances, with a special rehearsal for each 
concert. 

This will give the men of the orchestra nights 
off for rest, and, at the same time, will provide 
for complete musical preparation for each pro- 
gram. No concerts will be given Friday and 
Sunday unless there is rain the night before, in 
which case the program will go over to the next 
evening. The orchestra, as always, will be that 
of the Philharmonic-Symphony Society of New 
York. 

As usual, distinguished soloists and special 
opera and ballet attractions will be scheduled 
for Monday, Thursday and Saturday nights. 
Straight orchestral programs will be given on 
Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Major conductors have been engaged for the 
eight-week season, which opens June 17 and 
closes Aug. 11. Artur Rodzinski, Musical Di- 
rector of the Philharmonic-Symphony, will con- 








Photos by McGrath 


duct the first night. The other conductors will 
be, George Szell, recently appointed head of the 
Cleveland Orchestra; Dimitri Mitropoulos, di- 
rector of the Minneapolis Symphony; Pierre 
Monteux, director of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony; Efrem Kurtz, director of the Kansas 
City Philharmonic; and Alexander Smallens, 


(Continued on page 50) 





An Explanation and 
Apology to Our Readers 


HE Annual Special Issue of MusICAL 

America, scheduled for publication in Feb- 
ary, met with unforeseen and unpreventable 
delay, due, in large part, to the production bot- 
tlenecks still existing in the printing and en- 
graving industries in New York. Their task and 
ours was made more difficult by the unprece- 
dented size of the book. This delay necessitated 
the omission of our March 10 issue. However. 
all essential news and the advertising scheduled 
for that issue will be found in the present en- 
larged edition of March 25. 

We beg indulgence for any inconvenience 
this change may have occasioned and we hope 
that the excellence of the Annual will compen- 
sate for the delay. 

THE PUBLISHERS 
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from a hollow log, with a 

spine serrated for scraping 
with a “music stick”, a 
wooden fish that once 
served as a ceremonial Chi- 
nese temple gong, Shofars 
made of steamed and 
pressed ramshorn, of the 
same type in use today in 
traditional Jewish rites 
after 60 centuries of re- 
corded history; Burmese _ shoul- 
der harps, separated by thousands 
of miles of earth and ocean, and 
years in time from those unearthed 
in the tombs of the Pharaohs, yet 
identical in principle ; baroque harp- 
sichords of florid beauty, shawms 
twice the height of a tall man, dou- 
ble virginals so sumptuously deco- 
rated they dazzle the eye; delicate 
little chanters on bagpipes once 
touched by the slender fingers of 
ladies of the Court of Versailles, and 
in the midst, the heart of the assem- 
blage, a small, plain black instru- 
ment, the Cristofori, the earliest 
existing piano—all these and a mul- 
tiplicity of other rare and ancient 
instruments of every conceivable 
size, shape and variety, form the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art’s 
magnificent collection. 


A ‘ror a G tiger carved 


Renaissance lutes and viols jostle 
harps, lyres and rebecs; vinas from 
India lie near mouth organs from 
China and guitars from Moorish 
Spain ; pipes and flutes of stone and 
bone whose antiquity is so great it 
can only be guessed at, neighbor 
with Ben Franklin’s invention of 
the famous musical glasses arranged 
on a spindle and which turn, oper- 
ated by a foot treadle, over a trough 
of water while the fingers rub the 
edge of the glasses. Drums, from 
the size of a Dresden teacup to the 
great bowls of brass or wood whose 
thunder has so long been silent, 


Earliest Flemish harp- 

sichord extant, made by 

Hans Riickers of Ant- 
werp in 1581 


nudge their distant relatives the 
carved rattles and gorgeously col- 
ored gourds of the North American 
Indians. 

From every corner of the world: 
Germany, the Orient, Palestine, the 
shores of the Mediterranean basin, 
teeming with history, legend and 
poetry; from Spain, France, India, 
Africa, the South Seas, the land of 
the Incas and Aztecs, from all these 
and more, has been gathered such a 
profusion and bewildering variety 
of musical instruments that the mind 
staggers at it. 


Practical and Bizarre Wed 


Yet this bizarre jumble is not so 
purposeless as it seems, for in the 
quiet rooms of the Museum, romance 
(dusty, but romance nevertheless ) 
and research go hand in hand. Here 
the fantastic and practical are more 
closely allied than may at first ap- 
pear. To this collection of 4,000- 
odd instruments whose guardian 
and curator is a former Viennese, 
Emanuel Winternitz, who came to 
America four months after Hitler’s 
Anschluss with Austria, many 
famous musicians resort for infor- 
mation and advice. Toscanini, 
Wanda Landowska, Rudolf Serkin, 
Adolf Busch, Ralph Kirkpatrick, 
Paul Hindemith, musicians from the 
great orchestras, musicologists, 
scholars, authors, soldiers, the film 
industry, and last but far from least, 


Metropolitan Museum’s Collection 


of Rare Instruments Serves 
the Scholar, Artist, Soldier and 
Technician Alike 


By WARREN PoTTER 


university and school students, all 
have, at one time or another, used 
the great collection, its instruments, 
or advice of Mr. Winternitz. 

Its growing importance is shown 


Where Research and 


by the increasing educational activi- 
ties that tend to group about it. 
There are regular guidances for 
schools, and lectures are given by 
Mr. Winternitz on subjects such as 
History of the Bagpipe, Angel Con- 
certs, Early Keyboard Instruments, 
Bartolommeo Cristotori and the In- 
vention of the Pianoforte. Lectures 
are also given for the American 
Guild of Organists, the Acoustical 
Society of America, and others. 

The motion picture industry, with 
its great staffs of researchers and 
enormous resources, from time to 
time asks the Museum for informa- 
tion, as for instance, what type of 
piano Chopin used, or the kind of 
bagpipe used in Brittany in various 
periods. During the war the Mu- 
seum received letters from soldiers 
overseas requesting information 
about musical instruments. Men in 
the Pacific Islands asked for blue- 
prints in order to build viols and 
then, to show that they were in 
earnest, sent photographs of the in- 
struments they had constructed. 

If a pianist is going to give a re- 
cital of music by Mozart and wishes 
to approximate upon the modern 
piano the sounds that Mozart had in 
mind when he composed, he may go 
to the Museum and see and hear the 
piano made by Johannh Andreas 
Stein, one similar, if not the same, 
to the Stein played by Mozart when 
he passed through Augsburg on a 
concert trip, met the noted piano 


Baroque Italian harpsichord 
(1600-1700) which, in sculp- 
ture and florid ornament, 
reveals influence of the 
sculptor Bernini 


maker and wrote enthusiastically 
about the instrument to his father, 
Leopold. 

Playing a brief passage upon the 
delicate keyboard, Mr. Winternitz 


Homance 


remarked: “The tone is transparent. 
You can hear the single notes in the 
chords ; they are not muddy or gross 
—I speak by comparison only. It is 
quite different from the later, ro- 
mantic pianoforte which blends the 
single tones into solid, compact 
chords and masses of sound. If you 
really want to know how Mozart 
should sound, you should know how 
the instruments upon which he 
played sounded; only then will you 
be able to select from the rich pal- 
ette of the modern piano those col- 
ors of tone and touch which are best 
suited to the performance of Mo- 
zart’s piano works.” 


Scholar and Production Expert 


The Keeper of the Musical Col- 
lections (that is his official title), 
is a combination of qualities rarely 
found in one man. When he speaks 
of the material in the Museum’s col- 
lection and his care, he is historian 
and poet; when he plays, a musi- 
cian; when he arranges an exhibi- 
tion such as that of the European 
section of the Mrs. John Crosby 
Brown Collection currently to be 
seen in the Morgan Wing, he is a 
production expert, familiar with 
lighting, acoustics, arrangement, re- 
search and effect. In addition—if 
any addition be needed —his pro- 
gram notes for the series of con- 
certs which the music department 
gives for Museum members, are 
written with scholarly insight and 
in clear, sensitive prose. 

When Mr. Winternitz first came 
to America he went to Cambridge, 
Mass., where he lectured at Har- 
vard on Renaissance music, compar- 
ative aesthetics, and similar topics 
in other universities. He also met 
Francis Henry Taylor, present di- 
rector of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, whose vision and energy 
made it possible to begin the thor- 
ough reorganization of the musical 
collections, and who assigned Mr. 
Winternitz to his present task of 
bringing them back to the light of 
day and use. 

In 1884, when Mrs. Crosby 
Brown was visiting in Florence, 
Italy, a munificent friend gave her 
four rare instruments, now numbers 
1066, 1081, 1090 and 1214 in the 
Museum’s catalogue. She brought 
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A German lute with [(in- 
set) detail of rose-hole in 
sounding board, revealing 
Gothic influence in carv- 
ing as late as |8th cen- 


Go Hand 


them to America to her home 
Brighthurst, on Orange Mountain, 
N. J. With these as a nucleus, the 
collection grew until it attained a 
total of 276. Mrs. Brown gave 
these to the Museum in 1889 which, 
at that time, had only the Joseph 
Drexel collection of about 45 instru- 
ments. The Brown collection, de- 
veloped by that assiduous lady with 
exceptional intelligence and gener- 
osity, soon outgrew any other of its 
kind and now the Metropolitan pos- 
sesses over 4,000 instruments of 
varying degrees of rarity and in- 
terest. 

The American public was largely 
unacquainted with this treasure that 
lay within the walls and cellars of 
the Museum in 1942 when Mr. Win- 
ternitz-arrived. Many of the instru- 
ments were in a state of sad disre- 
pair. Neglect, dust, climatic con- 
ditions, lack of proper humidifica- 
tion, all ~had done their work. 
Sounding boards were split, pegs 
and membranes -broken, strings 
snapped and hanging loose, and 
everywhere evidence of the corrup- 
tion of moth and the worm. Be- 
ginning in the Spring of 1942, Mr. 
Winternitz studied the collection 
and made corrections and supple- 
ments to the catalogue. He discov- 
ered and engaged a growing staff of 
craftsmen with the skill requisite 
to the delicate task of repairing 
many of the instruments. So vast 
is the collection that this work goes 
on continually and, as a result, 
much is restored and brought into 
playing condition. 


Instrumental Anatomy 


The exhibition now on display in 
the rooms that border the Central 
Hall of the Morgan wing is a trib- 
ute to Mr. Winternitz’s initiative. 
Families of instruments are ranged 
in glass cases about the walls and 
floors, and wherever possible the 
interior of a specimen has been 
made visible. Jacks and keys of 
harpsichords and hammers of piano 
are shown in action. One action 
case, which may be operated by vis- 
itors, illustrates the contrast between 
clavichord, harpsichord and piano. 
Prints, woodcuis, enlarged photo- 
graphs, oil paintings, steel engrav- 
ings, pages from manuscripts and 
scores are reproduced and arranged 
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tury 


The earliest piano in 
existence, made by 
Bartolommeo Cristo- 
fori of Florence in 
1720 (right) 


in Hand 


to indicate how the old instruments 
were played or to describe their use 
and history. With wind instru- 
ments, the progression from finger 
holes to keys and slides, and differ- 
ent types of fingering are shown. 
Mr. Winternitz has happily made 
a compromise between the need of 
the layman to understand and the 
technical interests of the scholar 
and. musician. Development and 
descent of instruments are traced as 
completely as possible and Oriental 
types have often been included to 
indicate how Eastern shapes and 
techniques entered Europe through 
Moorish Spain, Italy and the Bal- 
kans. 

Individual instruments of struc- 
tural or historical interest are shown 
in the Morgan Wing and others in 
rooms not yet made available to the 
public. Some are fantastically 
ornate, such as the baroque Italian 















harpsichord with its attendant fig- 
ures of tritons, mermen, mermaids, 
dolphins, and cherubs, revealing the 
influence of the sculptor Bernini. 
Some of the figures stand apart 
from, some support the instrument, 
which itself is gilded and carved 
with a luxurious wealth of figure 
and incident. The whole effect 
stops little short of monstrosity. 

Then there is the first harp made 
by John Egan in 1819, the famous 
founder of the Dublin Harp Soci- 
ety. “It was tarnished and dirty, 
and when its turn came to be re- 
paired and we cleaned it,” said Mr. 
Winternitz, “you can imagine the 
surprise and delight with which we 
found, inscribed on the frame, the 
words ‘John Egan, Dublin. No. 1’. 
We are going to place it on display 
in the foyer on March 17—St. Pat- 
rick’s Day”. 

Among the 400 pieces that may 
be seen by the visitor is the earliest 
piano in existence, one of two still 





From the left: the Chitarra Battente (Italy, 1700) with the bulging back of the 

older type of guitar; a guitar fashionable in the days of Watteau and Boucher; 

a 17th century Italian Pandora; an Italian Pandurina of the I8th century and a 

Syrian Qupuz, forerunner of the Mediterranean Pandurina. Note sickle-shaped 
pegbox and ornamental arrangement of soundholes in latter. 





Left: An early 8th cen- 
tury Pochette, used as 
pocket violin by the dance 
masters, and stemming 
from the mediaeval and 
renaissance Rebec 








extant and made by the inventor of 
the pianoforte, the famous Barto- 
lommeo Cristofori of Florence, in 
1720. This is one of the great treas- 
ures of the collection. There is also 
the earliest Flemish double virginal 
extant, made by Hans Riickers of 
Antwerp in 1581. It consists of two 
instruments, of which the smaller 
can be removed and used separately. 
The two keyboards were not used 
for four-hand playing, but the 
smaller was tuned higher for sing- 
ers with a higher pitch, as trans- 
position of the one keyboard was 
impractical before well-tempered 
tuning came into use. 


The Harpsichord of a King 


This instrument was formerly 
owned by the Marquises of Oropesa 
of Cuzco, Peru, and is said to have 
been presented to a Marquise of 
Oropesa in the sixteenth century by 
Philip II of Spain. This assumption 
is strengthened by the fact that the 
two carved medallions represent 
Philip II of Spain and his wife, 
Anne of Austria. The harpsichord, 
when closed front and top, gives the 
appearance of a quite ordinary 
wooden case. It is only when 
opened that it reveals its two ex- 
quisite medallions, intricate embel- 
lishment and the charming painting 
of a Flemish feast in the open-air, 
with the Manor house and canal in 
the left background. The name of 
the maker and date is on a thin 
board across the strings of the in- 
strument on the left; the fronts of 
the keys are covered with Hebrew 
lettering and on the case as is usual 
in Flemish harpsichords, is painted 
a Latin proverb “Musica dulce 
laborum levamen” (Sweet music 
lightens labor). 

The beauty of workmanship and de- 
tail in the lutes, Italian, French and 
German, makes the beholder regret 
that the time has passed when these 
instruments were in household use. 
Then it was familiar recreation after 
dining, when the candles were reflected 
in the dark, polished surface of the 
table, when the music books were 
opened and the decanter of wine and 
glasses pushed to the center of the 
table, for the company to lift their 
voices to the sound of lute and strings. 
Our English ancestors knew it well 
and John Milton, when he wrote, in 
the Sonnet to Mr. Lawrence: 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Lauritz Melchior is congratulated by Edward Johnson, Irene Jessner and 
Astrid Varnay after singing at his anniversary celebration 


Melchior Honored As He Celebrates 
His Twentieth Year at Metropolitan 


Tenor Sings Excerpts 
From Three Operas by 
Wagner 


AURITZ MELCHIOR celebrated 

the 20th anniversary of his en- 
trance into the Metropolitan Opera 
Company on Feb. 17 by appearing 
with his colleagues in excerpts from 
Die Walkiire, Tristan und Isolde 
and Lohengrin before an audience 
which joined Mr. Melchior’s friends in 
the Company in congratulating him. 
In response to the ovations, at the end, 
he made a curtain speech in which he 
urged his listeners to befriend the 
cause of young American singers, for 
the United States has taken the world 
leadership in opera. 

The. evening opened with the Pre- 
lude to Die Meistersinger, conducted 
by Fritz , Busch, who also led the 
yocal excerpts. With Lotte Lehmann 
as Sieglinde, Mr. Melchior then ap- 
peared in the final scene from the first 
act of Die Walkiire. He was next 
heard in the love duet from the sec- 
ond act of Tristan, with Astrid Varnay 
as Isolde and Kerstin Thorborg as 
Brangaene. The evening closed with 
the ‘final act of Lohengrin, with Irene 
Jessner as Elsa, Miss Varnay as 
Ortrud, Nicola Moscona as King 
Henry and Mr. Melchior in the title 
role. 








ISCM Plans Festival 
For July in London 


HE 20th festival of the Interna- 
tional Society for the Contempo- 
rary Music, the first international 
festival of the society after World 
War II, will take place from July 7 
to July 14, 1946, at London under the 


sponsorship of the London News 
Chronicle. The festival will offer two 
orchestral concerts with the BBC 


Orchestra and three chamber music 
concerts including one with chamber 
orchestra. The BBC Chorus also will 
participate. 

Scores by composers living in the 
United States must be in the hands of 
the U. S. Section, ISCM, 130 West 
56th Street, New York 19, N. Y., on 
or before April 15, in order to be con- 
sidered by the international jury in 
London for performance at this fes- 
tival. 
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After the performance, Mr. Melch- 
ior, his wife, leading artists and mem- 
bers of the chorus, members of the 
board of directors and the manage- 
ment, members of the stage crew, 
wardrobe department and others at the 
opera house gathered for a backstage 
celebration. Speaking for the board 
of directors and the management of 
the Metropolitan, Edward Johnson, 
general manager, paid tribute to Mr. 
Melchior’s services as leading Wag- 
nerian tenor and presented him with a 
silver bowl and plate from the man- 
agement and board. 

Astrid Varnay spoke for Mr. 
Melchior’s fellow artists and gave him 
a gold plaque and a book of auto- 
graphs from them. Mr. Melchior, in 
thanking her and Mr. Johnson, said 
that the atmosphere of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera and the friends he has won 
there are among the most cherished 
experiences of his life. The proceeds 
of the evening’s performance were 


given to the Metropolitan Opera Pro- 


duction Fund. 





Rogers, Corwin Win 
Ditson Prize 


$1,500 Award for American 
Opera Goes to Biblical Tale of 
The Warrior 


The Warrior, a new short opera 
based upon the Biblical story of Sam- 
son and Delilah, with music by 
Bernard Rogers of Rochester and 
libretto by Norman Corwin of New 
York, has been awarded the $1500 
prize in The Alice M. Ditson Fund 
Contest, sponsored in collaboration 
with Columbia University. The an- 
nouncement was made on March 2 by 
Edward Johnson, general manager of 
the Metropolitan Opera. 

The award was made by a jury 
headed by Mr. Johnson and Douglas 
Moore, ‘head of the Columbia Univer- 
sity Department of Music. Other 
members were Frank’ St. Leger, Otto 
Luening, Paul Breisach, Herbert 
Graf, Karl Kritz, Wolfgang Martin, 
Leo Mueller, and Max. Rudolf. 

The Metropolitan Opera Associa- 
tion, under the terms of the contest, 
holds a year’s option on the first per- 
formance of the work. 

Mr. Rogers, who since 1929 has 
been a teacher of composition at the 
Eastman School of Music in Roch- 





ester, was born in New York City, 
received his early musical training at 
the Institute of Musical Art, studied 
in America and abroad. He has re- 
ceived a Pulitzer scholarship, Gug- 
genheim fellowship and the David 
3ispham Medal in 1931 for his opera 
The Marriage of Aude. Many of his 
works have been played by symphony 
orchestras both here and abroad. 

Mr. Corwin, born in Boston and a 
newspaper man before he _ entered 
radio work, has received nationwide 
notice for his radio plays, poems and 
scripts. In 1942 he became the first 
American writer for radio to be rec- 
ognized by the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters. 


Reichhold Award 
May Be Expanded 


Plans to Pattern Contest 
on Nobel Prize Discussed 


Expansion of the Reichhold Music 
Award, now open only to symphonic 
composers born within the Western 
Hemisphere, to an annual international 
Music Award patterned after the 
Nobel Prize for Science and Litera- 
ture, was discussed as a_ possibility 
recently by Henry H. Reichhold, pres- 
ident of the Detroit Symphony, at a 
New York conference in connection 
with the closing date of the contest 
for the “Symphony of the Americas”. 

A representative of the State De- 
partment, Mr. Charles Childs of the 
Division for Cultural Cooperation, was 
present at the conference and com- 
mented on the constructive value of 
the Reichhold Music Award in help- 
ing to cement international relation- 
ships between people of varying cul- 
tures. ‘ 

Mr. Reichhold explained that the 
three prize-winning compositions, of 
which the awards of $25,000, - $5,000 
and $2,500 respectively will be an- 
nounced next September, will be inten- 
sively “serviced” on a non-profit basis 
with all the customary performance 
and reproduction rights accruing to 
the composers. All additional rev- 
enues, consisting of fees and other 
funds, would revert to a special fund 
to be utilized in the annual interna- 
tional “Nobel Award” system. In turn, 
this international prize will be based 
on a similar non-profit “servicing” 
plan which would assure a maximum 
number of performances of the suc- 
cessful compositions in concert, radio, 
records and other outlets. 

All of the prize winning works, Mr. 
Reichhold stated, would be premiered 
by the Detroit Symphony under Karl 
Krueger, the music director. Although 
exact figures were not available, it 
was estimated that well over 500 com- 
posers throughout Latin America, the 
United States, and Canada are partici- 
pating in the contest. 

Under the rules of the Award, the 
preliminary award committees set up 
in each of the Pan-American Repub- 
lics, Canada, and the United States 
are now adjudging the scores sub- 
mitted to them. The three outstanding 
compositions selected by these local 
national committees will be forwarded 





by June to the International Jury 
headed by Karl Krueger. 

Mr. Reichhold announced at the 
meeting that he had purchased the 


26 year old publication, the Musical 
Digest of New York, from the widow 
of Pierre V. R. Key, the former pub- 
lisher. 

Alfred Human is-now editor in chief 
of the new Musical Digest with editor- 
ial headquarters in New York and 
business offices in Detroit. 





Amsterdam Orchestra 
Pays Visit to London 


Lonpon. — The well-known Am- 
sterdam ‘Concertgebouw Orchestra 
gave its first post-war concert in En- 
gland in the Stoll Theatre, London, 





before an audience of 2000. The event 
was attended by many notables includ- 
ing Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin, 
Lord President of the Council Herbert 
Morrison, and Mrs. Clement Attlee, 
wife of the Prime Minister. After the 
concert, among his remarks in tribute 
to the orchestra and the people of the 
Netherlands, Mr. Bevin declared, “We 
shall never forget the Dutch.” 


Glamor Returns 
To Covent Garden 


King and Queen Witness 
Ballet at Re-opening of 
London’s Royal Opera 


Lonpon.—Where G.I.’s, British 
Tommies, Canadians, Free French and 
Poles danced with their girls for the 
last six and a half years, the royal 
family, Prime Minister Clement At- 
tlee, Mrs. Attlee and other distin- 
guished guests including Cabinet min- 
isters, members of the diplomatic corps 
and their wives, sat in white tie and 
tails, evening dress and tiaras to watch 
the Sadlers Wells Company perform 
Tchaikovsky’s Sleeping Beauty Ballet 
as the Royal Opera House in Covent 
Garden returned to its own on the 
evening of Feb. 20. 

King George VI and Queen Eliza- 
beth, with the Queen Mother and the 
princesses received an enormous ova- 
tion from the packed and glittering 
house of 2100 when they appeared in 
the royal box. As the royal family 
stood acknowledging the applause, 
Queen Elizabeth turned and pulled 
Princess Margaret to the fore where 
the crowd could see her. 

For the last six years the Opera 
House has been a public dance hall 
at a shilling a “hop” in the afternoon 
and ’arf a crown at night, but with the 
reopening of the ballet upon this oc- 
casion it regained its prewar splendor. 
Renovated and cleaned, it was agam 
the brightly lit scarlet and gold audi- 
torium of pre-war days. 

The house had been sold out for 
weeks and prospective patrons had 
queued up for 24 hours for tickets for 
the few unreserved gallery seats and 
standing room. A crowd of 2000 
waited outside the theatre for four 
hours to see the arrival of the royal 
party and other celebrities. 





Shapero Serenade 
Wins Gershwin Prize 


Winner in the Second Annual 
George Gershwin Memorial Contest 
sponsored by B'nai .B’rith Victory 
Lodge of New York is Harold 


Shapero. His Serenade in D, a com- 
position for string orchestra, won the 
threefold prize which consists of $1,- 
000, publication of the manuscript 
with the usual royalty provisions and 
performance for the first time at the 
Annual B’nai B’rith Victory Lodge 
George Gershwin Memorial Concert. 
This year the performance was given 
March 16, at Carnegie Hall in New 
York by the Rochester Philharmonic 
conducted by Leonard Bernstein. 
Judges in the contest included Serge 


Koussevitzky, honorary chairman; 
Leonard Bernstein, Aaron Copland, 
Marc Blitzstein, William Schuman 


and Rabbi Judah Cahn. Entries were 
received from all parts of the coun- 
try and South America. 





Jooss Ballet to Appear 
At New York City Center 


Charles L. Wagner announces that 
he has signed a contract with the New 
York City Center for the presentation 
of the world-famous Jooss Ballet at 
the City Center for a season of three 
weeks opening December 3, 1946, and 
closing on Dec. 22. The company will 
open its sixth coast-to-coast American 
tour in Montreal in October. The tour 
has been extended from 22 to 26 
weeks. 
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By EpMuUND J. PENDLETON. 
PARIS 


HE 1945-46 Paris season, now 

at its peak, has been marked 
by a rapid recovery from war-time 
peace to peace-time war. Censor- 
ship enforced relative calm and lim- 
ited unity; liberty, however, let 
loose conflicting theories, the 
formation of cliques with their en- 
suing battles, vitriolic attacks by 
critics, passionate manifestations by 
audiences conscious of a right to 
express their pleasure or displeas- 
ure and, though polite enough to 
refrain from interrupting the music, 
ready to hoot or applaud freely the 
moment the performance comes to a 
pause. Good old Paris is slowly 
becoming herself again. Now that 
respectful and moving compositions 
to honor the dead have been written 
and heard, she is letting down the 
curtain on war-scenes, directing her 
combativity into artistic channels 
and looking toward the future. 


Music Journals Reappear 


Besides an abundance of new mu- 
sic, one of the factors in the many- 
sided conflict is the reappearance 
of a substantial musical press. The 
Guide du Concert, sober and honest 
purveyor of news, is published 
again in the same handy pocket- 
sized form which made its reputa- 
tion before the war. It has a kind 
of home-like familiarity which says 
that happy days, if not yet quite 
here again, are not far off. The 
Jennesses Musicales, a youth organ- 
ization, has its own magazine, in- 
structive and up-td-date. Images 
Musicales, as the title suggests, fans 
the general public’s flame into a 
bonfire by photos and personality 
articles but has little erudition ex- 
cept for occasional criticisms by 
such experts as Maurice Imbert and 
Bernard Gavoty. Contrepoints, a 
monthly under the direction of 
Frederick Goldbeck and with an 
editorial staff comprising Charles 
Koechlin, Henry Barraud, Yvonne 
Lefebure, Henri Martelli, Marc 
Pincherle, Roland-Manuel and An- 
dré Schaeffner begins its career 
with questionnaires and editorials 
on modern trends. Finally, a Revue 
Musicale de France, resuming 
somewhat the formula of the old 
Monde Musical appeared for the 
first time last month with excerpts 
from Igor Stravinsky’s new book, 
Poetique Musicale, and_ severe 
judgments by the pitiless critic, 
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Disputes 


Gabriel Pierné 


Claude Rostand. 

Some of the polemics now com- 
manding attention are _ centered 
around Olivier Messiaen’s new lan- 
guage, Stravinsky’s recent composi- 
tions, Darius Milhaud’s heralded 
return, the policies of the National 
Radio directors Henri Barraud and 
conductor Manuel Rosenthal, the 
survival or re-birth of the tradi- 
tional Opera-Comique as a style, 
neo-classicism versus modernism, 
etc., etc. The forthcoming retire- 
ment of the two professors of com- 
position at the Conservatory, Henri 
Busser and Roger Ducasse, raises 
the burning question as to their 
successors. The proposed names of 
Milhaud and Messiaen only add 
fuel to the controversial fires. 


The Case of Messiaen 


The uproar caused by the recent 
performance of Messiaen’s Three 
Little Liturgies by the Conserva- 
tory Orchestra, Jean Martinon con- 
ducting in the Champs-Elysées 
Theatre, brings to a head the “case” 
of Olivier Messiaen, which has so 
far caused the flow of much ink. 
Combining a romantic inspiration 


with mathematically calculated 
technical innovations, rhythmical, 
melodic and harmonic, Mr. Mes- 


siaen’s music has at least one out- 
standing quality—it is new. Some 
of his innovations are newer on pa- 
per than in reality (as, for exam- 
ple, his rhythmical variations ob- 
tained by the adjunction of a “half- 
unit of value” which in slower tem- 
pos would be the equivalent of a 
change in time signature). Yet his 
invention of various modes based 
on three, four or five notes chosen 
from the 12-tone chromatic scale 
and symmetrically applied, obtains 
harmonic procedures hitherto un- 
known. The danger confronting an 
inventor is to fall in love with his 
invention and overdo it. As De- 
bussy drove the whole-tone scale 
into oblivion, Messiaen runs the 
risk of rendering his chromatic 
modes monotonous through oft re- 
peated formulae. He has, however, 
something to say which pierces the 
technical body he gives it. 

The music of the Three Litur- 
gies, in the words of the composer 
“utilizes the language which is his 
own, and the procedures which are 
dear to him, but with increased 
tenderness. The three pieces do 
not leave the key of A Major, but 
seek great variety through poly- 
modal or polyrhythmical modula- 





Paris Season at Peak Shows 
Old Vitality Returning 


Musical Press Resumes Lively 
Controversies—Messiaen’s Three 
Little Liturgies Are Center of 


Olivier Messiaen 


tion.” We are not to confuse the 
key of A Major in the classical 
sense with the example at hand 
which demands a broad interpreta- 
tion, 

The poem, written by the com- 
poser, “conceived at the same time 
as the music, and for the music, 
with the same rhyme and rhythm, 
takes on a very special aspect”. 
Some would say surrealist. “To 
write it,” he declares, “the author 
has re-read the Evangile, the Apo- 
calypse, Saint Paul, Saint Thomas, 
the Imitation, the Song of Songs, 
Paul Eluard and works on medi- 
cine, botany, geology and astrono- 
my. The instrumentation is as un- 
usual as the rest: (the composer 
speaking) celesta, vibraphone, ma- 
racas,. gong, tamtam, chorus of 
women’s voices in unison, piano, 
onde martenot, and string orches- 
tra. Not a chamber orchestra, still 
less a full orchestra grouped in the 
classical fashion, it is rather a Eu- 
ropeanized Hindu or Balinese in- 
strumentation.” 


Music Has Archaic Flavor 

Opening with a “tender” chant 
accompanied with bird-like figures 
on the piano, the first piece, “Con- 
versation Intérieure”, contrasts this 
prayer-like theme with contrapun- 
tal commentaries of great freedom 
and suppleness. The second piece, 
“Sequence of the WORD”, con- 
tains a refrain, joyful and relative- 
ly simple, repeated again and again 
by the chorus to varied accompani- 
ments. Having the character of 
an archaic and exuberant song of 
praise (the text contains such ex- 
pressions as “Blue model for an- 
gels, Blue trumpet which prolongs 
the light” and in the first part 
“This YES which sings like an 
echo of light”) this second part im- 
prints its theme upon the memory 
and obtains a response from the 
most hardened concert-goer. 

The third section “dedicated to 
God, present in all things” opposes 
two ideas; the accumulation of va- 
rious fragments and themes into a 
vast symbolical ensemble, “Man and 
the planet, the insect and the moun- 
tain, the ocean and the stars, the 
cells and the blood”, with a quiet 
interior sentiment, “Plunge Thy 
image into the length of my days”. 
The adding up of polyrhythms, har- 
monies, and melodic fragments 
heard simultaneously (suggested by 
the text, “The successive is to Thee 
simultaneous”) finally creates for us 
mortals a good deal of mere noise 








topped off by glissandos on the on- 
des martenot and fortissimo drum 


and cymbal rolls. All sounds, like 
all colors, mixed together make 
gray. The contrasting soft seduc- 
tiveness of the “interior ecstasy” 
theme is thereby intensified and 
ends the work in an atmosphere ot 
calm repose, 

Unexpected pandemonium broke 
out at the first concert performance 
of Manuel Rosenthal’s Fete du Vin, 
given in Pleyel Hall this season. 
This vigorous folkloric composition 
contains all the sparkling verve, hu- 
mor, strong flavor and flamboyant 
coloring well suited to a toast to 
Bacchus. Fragments of old drink- 
ing ballads, notably the famous Cy- 
cle du Vin, are referred to here 
and there, and a boisterous peasant 
dance leading to a feverish climax, 
followed by a calm aftermath, 
brings this work of rhapsodical 
form to a close. Such first-rate 
ballet music, picturesque, superbly 
orchestrated and full of fun could 
have offended only musical teetotal- 
ers, whose palate is not adapted to 
anything beyond a mild stimulant. 


Two Works by Barraud 


Two new works by Henri Bar- 
raud were heard this month. Sand- 
wiched between a moving interpre- 
tation of J. S. Bach’s double Violin 
Concerto played by Jacques Thi- 
baud and Marcel Darrieux (the 
slow movement was marked by ex- 
quisite nuancing within a controlled 
softness) and a spirited perform- 
ance of Lalo’s Spanish Rhapsody 
executed with inimitable tone by 
Mr. Thibaud, the first hearing of a 
suite taken from Barraud’s ballet, 
The Devil at the Fair, was given 
by the Colonne Orchestra, Gaston 
Poulet conducting. Rich intertwin- 
ing instrumentation describes ef- 
fectively the crowded fair grounds. 
The melodic idyl which follows, 
contains expressive charm charac- 
teristic of the composer when he 
delves into contrapuntal melody. 
Strident chords and alert rhythmi- 
cal accents revert to the festivities 
of the fair. The work is not devil- 
ishly difficult to understand nor 
revolutionary enough to inspire the 
hearer to ask “What the. . .?” 

Of a totally different nature, 
Barraud’s Offering to a Shadow, a 
short symphonic poem composed to 
honor the memory of his friend, 
Maurice Jaubert, composer, who 
was killed in the war, was played 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Teachers’ Organization 
Marks 70th Year of Ac- 
tivity — 1,000 Members 
in Attendance — Presi- 
dent James T. Quarles 
Succeeded by Russell V. 
Morgan 


By Tueopore M. FINNEY 
DETROIT 
of the 70th 


HE annual meetin 
I year of the Music Teachers Na- 
tional Association was held in 
Detroit at the Hotel Statler beginning 
Feb. 20. Under the able leadership of 
president James T. Quarles of the 
University of Missouri, an inspiring 
series of meetings and programs had 
been arranged. The packed halls 
testified to the enthusiasm with which 
musicians from all over the continent 
responded to this renewal of their 





hon T. Quarles 


Russell Morgan 


annual opportunity to compare notes, 
revive old and make new friendships, 
take part in discussions of their prob- 
lems and interests and hear much good 
music. 

Meetings got under way with the 
welcome to Detroit by the represen- 
tative of the Mayor, responded to 
by Bendetson Netzog, chairman of 
the Local Committee, whose. efforts 
were responsible in large part for 
much of the success of the meeting. 
Greetings were then heard from pres- 
idents of the many organizations 
which either meet -with M T N A or 
take part in the general meetings. 
These were Donald M. Swarthout, 
National Association of Schools of 
Music; Charles Seeger, American 
Musicological Society; Howard Han- 
son, National Music Council; John C. 
Wilcox, National Association of 
Teachers of Singing; John Kendel, 
Music Educators National Confer- 
ence; Mrs. Guy P. Gannett, National 
Federation of Music Clubs; Edward 
N. Waters, Music Library Associa- 
tion; Roy Underwood, Michigan 
Music Teachers Associations. The 
first General Session continued with 
discussion of various aspects of music 
in American civil, military, and edu- 
cational life by Raymond Kendall, 
Burnet C. Tuthill, Olin Downes, and 
Alan Valentine. 

Emily Mutter Adams, violinist, and 
Karl W. Haas, pianist, furnished the 





Alan Valentine Chester E. Merrow 
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MTNA Holds 





opening music for the afternoon ses- 
sion.. They gave delightful perform- 
ances to the Premiére Sonata-Fan- 
tasie by Villa-Lobos and the Suite 
based on American Folk Songs by 
Alan Shulman. 

After this musical interlude, section 
meetings took up the remainder of the 
day. Under the chairmanship of Allan 
I, McHose of the Eastman School of 
Music, various aspects of the teaching 
of theory to the musician who is not 
preparing as a composer were dis- 
cussed by Herbert inch of Hunter 
College, Gardner Read of the Cleve- 
land Institute of Music, and Howard 
Murphy of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, after which a panel 
discussion was led by William Doty, 
University of Texas; Robert Sanders, 
Indiana University; George Wedge, 
Institute of Musical Art, and Karl 
Eschman, Denison University. 

With Glen Haydon, University of 
North Carolina, as chairman, some of 
the contributions which musicology 
can make to education were discussed 
by Edwin Stringham, Queens College; 
Warren D. Allen, Stanford Univer- 
sity; Delbert Beswick, Baldwin-Wal- 
lace College; Edward Waters, Library 
of Congress, and Donald Grout, 
Cornell University. With Mildred 
Eakes, Cincinnati Conservatory, pre- 
siding, William O’Toole of Trenton, 
N. J., and Selma Meis of Cincinnati 
read papers on the teaching of music 
to children. 

A second series of section meetings 
was devoted to Folk Music, Library 
Resources, and a Roundtable of the 
Council of Presidents of State and 
Locat Music Teachers Associations. 
The Folk Music section was in charge 
of Thelma G. James, director of the 
Wayne County (Detroit) Folk-lore 
Project. Lola de Grille of Detroit 





Leon Carson 


John C. Kendel 


read a paper on Hungarian Folk 
Music, Ivan H. Walton, University of 
Michigan, told of Sailor Songs of the 
Great Lakes, and Marjorie Edgar, 
Marine on St. Croix, Minnesota, dis- 
cussed survivals of Finnish folk songs 
to be found in Minnesota. A demon- 
stration of folk instruments of India, 
Syria and Lebanon, and Yugoslavia 
was conducted by Florence Cassidy 
of Detroit. 

With Edward Waters in the chair, 
the section devoted to Library Re- 
sources heard papers by H. Dorothy 
Tilly: of the Detroit Public Library, 
Edward Bredshall of Detroit, and 
John T. Windle of Chicago. 

Much enthusiastic interest was evi- 
dent in the meetings of the Council 
of State and Local association officers, 
of which Edith Lucille Robbins of 
Lincoln, Nebraska is chairman. The 
following localities were represented 


f on the programs of this section: Mil- 


waukee, F. A. Diefenthaeler; Tulsa, 
Lucille Trimble; Austin, Texas, Wil- 
liam Doty; Oregon, Ora-Bess See- 
berger; Minnesota, Paul Oberg; 
Oklahoma, Florence Fender Binkley; 
Baltimore, Helena Zurstadt; Spokane, 
Josephine Clark. These meetings of 
music teachers who represent state 
and local organizations all over the 
country bring out for discussion 
many of the problems which are faced 


Annual Meet 





in Detroit 





Charles J. Child 


Theodore M. Finney 


by the private teacher. Codes of 
ethics, certification, recitals, teaching 
methods, special contests, were among 
the subjects under consideration. The 
Council went on record as favoring 
the study with recommendations by 
special committees to represent the na- 
tional organization, of certification of 
private teachers and High School 


li 
papel yn xy Charles Seeger 


credit for work done with private 
teachers. 

On Thursday evening the Statler 
Ballroom was the setting for the 
Joint Banquet of M. T. N. A. and 
N. A. S. M., with all other affiliated 
organizations participating. Donald 
M. Swarthout, president of N. A. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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NASM Holds Twenty-First Convention 


HE National Association of 
Schools of Music, accrediting body 
for educational institutions in this 
field, convened in its 21st annual meet- 
ing at the Hotel Statler, Detroit, on 
Feb. 19-20, immediately preceding the 


convention of the Music Teachers 
National Association at the same 
place. Official delegates were the 


ranking officers of more than 150 of 
the leading schools of music, colleges, 
and universities from al! parts of the 


country. 

Dean Donald M. Swarthout of the 
University of Kansas was re-elected 
president of the organization for the 
coming year; Burnet C. Tuthill, Di- 
rector of Music at Southwestern Col- 
lege, Memphis, Tennessee, and Direc- 
tor Albert Riemenschneider, of the 
Baldwin - Wallace Conservatory of 
Music, Berea, Ohio, were re-elected 
Secretary and Treasurer, respectively. 
Regional vice-presidents include Vic- 
tor L. F. Redman, Ithaca College, 
New York; Karl Kuersteiner, Florida 
State College for Women, Tallahasee ; 
Arthur Becker, DePaul University 
School of Music, Chicago; and Max 
van Lewen Swarthout, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles. 

Mundelein College, Chicago, was 
promoted from associate to full mem- 
bership. Houghton College, New 
York, Limstone College, Gaffney, 
S. C., Manhattan School of Music, 
New York City, Mt. St. Scholastica 
College, Atchison, Kansas, Simpson 
Colege, Indianola, Iowa, Ohio Univer- 
sity, Athens, and S. E. Louisana Col- 
lege, Hammond, were upon recom- 
mendation of the Commission on Cur- 
ricula admitted to Associate member- 
ship. Louisiana State University was 
accredited for graduate work. 





Howard Hanson D. M. Swarthout 





The program of this Association 
differs from those of other conventions 
in that there are very few set papers, 
but there is careful consideration and 
spirited discussion by the whole body 
of delegates on many matters of vital 
importance to the music schools and 
mtisic departments of the country. 
Prominent in the discussions were 
practical problems confronting the 
schools in the post-war era, including 
educationa! and vocational guidance 
for the returning veteran, secondary 
school music curricula, teachers col- 
leges and state certification require- 
ments, teaching loads, graduate curri- 
cula, and the library. 

Secretary of the Association, Burnet 
C. Tuthill, appointed by the govern- 
ment to head the music work at the 
U. S. Army University at Shriven- 
ham, England, during the past year, 
gave an interesting report on the type 
of work done at this important center, 
with further sidelights by Edwin 
Stringham of Queens College, New 
York, regarding the Army School at 
Biarritz, France. 

Howard Hanson, past president of 
the Association and head of the East- 
man School of Music, Rochester, New 
York, made a presentation of the new 
proposals of the Harvard University 
Committee on General Education, with 
its applications to the field of music, 
concluding that there had been no 
adequate consideration of this impor- 
tant field by the Harvard group. 

The Association is the unly national 
accrediting body for educational in- 
stitutions in the field of music in the 
United States, and has been influential 
in improving musical standards during 
the past two decades, iristitutional 
membership being granted only after 
a thorough examination of each ap- 
plying school by the Commission on 
Curricula. 
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Dear Musical America: 


Last December, you may recall, I 
mentioned a number of singers who 
took part in a performance of 
Cavalleria and Pagliacci in one of 
the theatres which does duty for the 
demolished Berlin State Opera. I 
could not remember ever having 
heard them (or, for that matter, of 
them) and I expressed the hope that 
anybody who knew anything about 
them would enlighten my ignorance. 
Now comes a letter from Harold D. 
Rosenthal, of London, who fur- 
nishes me with just the information 
I was looking for. Let me quote a 
few lines from his interesting mis- 
sive: 

“Irma Beilke is a distinguished 
singer, originally rather like Erna 
Berger though she has developed a 
more powerful voice. She sang in 
England at the Glyndebourne Festi- 
val in 1936 as Blondchen; at Covent 
Garden, in 1938, as Papagena 
(under Beecham), as Marzelline in 
Fidelio (with Rose Pauly) and as 
Sophie, in Rosenkavalier. She also 
appeared at Salzburg,.in 1939. 

_ “Karina Kutz and Gunther Trep- 
tow have both been on the roster of 
the Deutsches Opernhaus since 
about 1938 or ’39. They are not par- 
ticularly noteworthy and are pos- 
sibly ‘average third rate’. Treptow 
sang in Holland during the occupa- 
tion.” 

That still leaves Hans Beirer and 
Josef Metternich unaccounted for— 
though I imagine we have no reason 
to assume that they are more than 
what Mr. Rosenthal calls “average 
third rate.” At all events,I am prop- 
erly grateful to my correspondent ! 


x * &, 


If Rome isn’t burning, it prob- 
ably will, when it encounters the 
hot fiddle of Paul Nero, who has 
just been re-engaged to teach stu- 
dents at the Juilliard School of 
Music next summer how to play 
jazz on the violin. Mr. Nero (who 
changed his name from Polnarioff, 
because it sounded too impressive 
for a jazz player) explains that 
“Hot isn’t easy. It’s like being com- 
pelled to make a spontaneous speech, 
absolutely on the spot. No prepara- 
tion.” 

Far from spurning the classics, 
Mr. Nero spends at least an hour 
a day playing Bach. “Nothing like 
Bach to keep a musician in form,” 
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he asserts. “Every time I look at 
his music I find something unex- 
pectedly modern. I don’t think I am 
using harmonies that would be 
strange to Bach. He might even like 
certain innovations. I have not 
reached the point in jazz where I 
can admire dissonance.” 

Mr. Nero foresees all-jazz con- 
certs as common in Carnegie Hall 
within a dozen years. But those who 
may contemplate suicide before 1958 
in view of this prediction will be 
relieved to learn that Mr. Nero also 
believes that jazz “awakens a taste 
for music. It leads people on to ap- 
preciate the classics. There’s noth- 
ing like it for those who imagine 
they have no ear. For example, a 
jazz musician makes a pop out of 
Tchaikovsky. He calls it Moon Love 
and people who consider themselves 
unmusical think it’s wonderful. 
When they learn it’s been lifted 
from Tchaikovsky, they’re  sur- 
prised. They didn’t know he could 
write melody like that and they 
want more. Same with Rachmani- 
noft.” 

Jazz, declares Mr. Nero is “the 
only authentic native American mu- 
sic. We of today who compose and 
play it get our knowledge of music 
from the classics, It’s a source of 
amazement to many moderns to 
learn how advanced Mozart and 
Beethoven are.” Considering these 
words of praise, I feel reassured 
that the busts of those masters will 
not fall from their niches and be 
shattered into dust, even if they do 
have to listen to a little jive, for a 
change from their incessant diet of 
the Bach Chaconne and the Men- 
delssohn Concerto. 

* * * 


At a recent dinner-dance given by 
the National Concert and Artists 
Corporation at the Plaza, the Met- 
ropolitan Opera soprano Frances 
Greer, who is under NCAC man- 
agement, was seated at a table with 
Dunninger, the mind-reader and 
NCAC’s vice-president Dan Tuthill. 
Miss Greer happily confided to her 
companions that it was her birth- 
day, “an important one too, my 
twenty-fifth.” Less than ten minutes 


later she was surprised and de- 
lighted to hear the orchestra strike 
into the strains of Happy Birthday 
to You. Urged by the impish 
Messrs. Dunninger and Tuthill, the 
soprano rose smilingly in the usual 
half-embarrassed fashion to face the 
applause of her fellow-diners and— 
to her wonder—a parade led off 
with a massive birthday cake with 
the numerals 25 frosted upon it. 

Suddenly it dawned upon her that 
the cake must have taken consider- 
ably more than ten minutes to bake 
and that the chorus behind it was 
singing Happy Birthday to the 
Civic Music Association, which was 
also celebrating its twenty-fifth an- 
niversary! Though Miss Greer sat 
down hurriedly, it is not recorded 
that Mr. Dunninger—if he hap- 
pened to be reading Miss Greer’s 
mind at the moment—ever repeated 
what was in it. 

* * * 


Claudio Arrau, the noted pianist 
is fond of dogs. Very. Perhaps I 
should say, still. It all began with 
Mr. Arrau’s little cocker spaniel 
who acquired the habit of lying on 
the pianist’s right foot while he was 
practising. Touched by this demon- 
stration of canine susceptibility to 
music (or perhaps it was a canine 
admonition not to use the loud 
pedal so much), Mr. Arrau re- 
frained from using the pedal and 
disturbing the puppy. 

One day recently, while the 
pianist was out walking, he noticed 
that more people than usual were 
staring at him. Later, after he had 
returned home, he discovered that a 
sizable portion of his right trouser 
leg had been chewed away. One 
more illusion gone to the dogs. 

x* * * 


Ripley, the columnist of Believe 
It or Not Fame, who writes for the 
King Features Syndicate, came up 
recently with an intriguing picture 
story of an old mediaeval custom 
which some of your readers might 
like to see revived. 

“In old Europe mediocre mu- 
sicians were publicly pilloried for 
90 days with an iron flute (the flute 
of shame) fastened around their 
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necks and their fingers locked to the 
finger holes,” Mr. Ripley’s story 
reads. “During that time they were 
the butt of public mockery.” 

But on second thought, any at- 
tempted renaissance of this custom 
would be nipped in the bud no 
doubt by shortages of metal, strikes 
and the rest. Mass production is 
iraught with difficulties these days. 

There is one case on record, at 
least, of an instance when Olympian 
powers meted out justice to an in- 
ferior musician before civil authori- 
ties could act. “In a Bavarian town 
the other night,” records the Vance- 
burg, Kentucky, Courier of 1879, 
“while the opera of Lucia was being 
performed at the theatre, a terrific 
thunderstorm burst over the house. 
The tenor was singing an air and in 
the midst of it he was struck by 
lightning and badly stunned. If 
audiences could have their way this 
kind of thing would happen oftener.” 

* * 


At a recent New York recital the 
young lady on the platform dis- 
played natural equipment which was 
better than her use of it. One of 
her numbers was an interminable 
aria by Handel in which the words 
“IT will sing, I will pray” were re- 
peated dozens of times. When the 
aria was over I happened to hear a 
nearby member of the audience say 
to his companion: “From now on, I 
should suggest that the lady sing 
less and pray more!” 

* * * 

The New York World-Telegram 
recently reported that phonetically- 
minded fans who write to the radio 
show Request Performance, seem 
quite unaware of the proper spelling 
of their favorite’s names, asking for 
Lawrence Tidbit, Carnal Wilde, 
Lawrence Milkcure, Dina Sure, 
Belly Lugosi, Carrie Grant, and that 
musical composition still leading the 
popularity lists—Showpants Pol- 
lenize. 

It is the prerogative of every edi- 
torial office — especially it seems, 
those devoted to things musical—to 
be the receiver of many requests for 
enlightenment and information. It 
is the considered opinion of the par- 
ticular office over which I preside 
that radio announcers should be re- 
quired to spell unfamiliar or odd 
names, for so long as these “fans” 
continue to spell phonetically, we 
shall continue to be the happy re- 
cipients of these unintentional 
“howlers”. 

Everyone is familiar with the 
mis-print “Lily Ponds”, but not 
everyone has received requests for 
photographs of those twin heavenly 
bodies “Astral Varnay” and “Stel- 
lar Roman”, or the automotive- 
minded gentleman from Detroit 
who asked for the name of a biog- 
raphy of Fritz “Chrysler”; the lady 
(perhaps a prizefighter’s sister) 
who wanted to know where she 
could “get a good autograph of 
Gustav Mauler”. Somewhere at the 
top (or bottom) of the list be- 
longs the request for the “New 
York address” of Dimitri “Metro- 
polis”. 

* * * 

And now, since Mauler, Milkcure 
and Metropolis are names that be- 
gin with an “M” it reminds me that 
my name begins with an “M” and 
that I am, phonetically yours, Mef- 
ist-oh-sorry, 


—— 











OPER A at the Metropolitan 


Gétterdammerung, Feb. 11 


The season’s first GOtterdammerung, 
a performance in some respects over- 
whelming, in others a good deal less, 
attracted an enormous audience on 
Feb. 11. Time was when the mighti- 
est of the Ring dramas would have 
passed for the unseemliest possible di- 
version for a swanky Monday night 
gathering. Those days are presumably 
over and the fact that there: will be no 
chance this winter to hear the cycle as 
a whole must have helped swell the 
size of this particular assemblage. 

One circumstance in special made 
the occasion poignant. George Szell, 
the greatest interpreter of the tetralogy 
whom New York has heard in decades 
and a Wagnerian conductor of the 
grand Seidl- Mottl-Mahler-Toscanini 
line, leaves us next season and will, 
one fears, be unavailable for the Met- 
ropolitan barring a possible guest ap- 
pearance or two. Whether we shall 
soon experience a GOtterdammerung 
of such majesty and breadth, of such 
epic sweep, earth-filling splendor and 
crushing power is grievously hard to 
foretell. Mr. Szell’s treatment of the 
giant score in all the fullness of its 
impact, in all its elevation and its heroic 
lyrical rapture is a familiar story now, 
though one never comes wholly to the 
end of it. It seems each time to dis- 
close new aspects of beauty and grand- 
eur and so it did once more. Some- 
how this listener had not yet been so 
devastated by the funeral music under 
the conductor’s direction as he was on 
this occasion, so overpowered by the 
tremendous interlude between the two 
scenes of the first act or by the sublime 
hymn of immolation. For the myriad 
smaller details of this marvelous feat 
of Wagnerian interpretation there is, 
unfortunately, no room here. Mr. 
Szell, his blood up, becomes in Gotter- 
dammerung a prophet inspired, an 
oracle possessed ! 

The principal artists on the stage 
were in uncommonly good voice. 
Neither Mr. Melchior nor Mr. Kipnis 
had sounded so vocally fresh and se- 
cure at any previous appearance this 
season. The last named remains per- 
haps the finest Hagen of our time, the 
one who has most deeply fathomed and 
understood the baleful character. For 
this reason if for no other it is more 
than regrettable that the stage director 
obliges him to leave his rocky perch in 
the second act to carry out his scene 
with the vassals near the prompter’s 
box, precisely like some star soloist in 
old-fashioned opera. 

Helen Traubel, though she sang most 
of the music in gorgeous style, simply 
lacks the dramatic imagination and re- 
source to fill convincingly the emo- 
tional requirements of the second act. 
Furthermore, the scarlet cloak with 





Otello Returns 
With Ralf as Lead 


By Ronawp F. Eyer 


HAT finest flower of the Italian 

lyric theatre, Otello, returned to 
the stage of the Metropolitan on the 
afternoon of Feb. 23 after an absence 
of tour seasons. There was some ques- 
tion in Verdi's mind in the early 
stages of the writing as to whether 
he would let the work be produced or 
even published. He was, he said, com- 
posing it for his own amusement. 
This probably was a little innocent 
dissembling on the part of the old man 
to put off importunate singers who 
saw themselves in this role and that 
in the new opera, for even before the 
score was quite complete he already 
was urging the house of Ricordi to 
make the arrangements with La Scala, 
fix his fees, etc. 

But the mere suggestion that Otello 
might have got locked away and lost 
in some forgotten closet brings shud- 
ders to those who recognize its 
epochal importance in the cycle of Ro- 
mantic art as well as its vehement re- 
affirmation of faith in the Italian 
opera concept in the very teeth of the 
Wagnerian gale. It is _ significant, 
therefore, not only as a masterpiece, 
per se, but also as a general musical 
document containing a theorem and its 
demonstration. The theorem, stated in 
its simplest terms, is that opera can 
remain completely lyrical, with the 
vocal line everywhere dominant, and 
still generate all the dramatic and 
nhilosophical values which Wagner 
believed could be achieved only 
through the “music drama” which he 
had developed. Verdi, while he spoke 
no word against Wagner, undoubtedly 
was goaded to this demonstration in 
the twilight of his life if for no other 
reason than to save his own place in 
the much touted “music of the 
future.” 

Inevitably, of course, his purposes 
were misunderstood, especially by cer- 
tain Wagnerites who talked music 
better than they knew it, and he was 
brought to book for capitulation and 
imitation. “A _ pretty fate,” cried 
Verdi, “to wind up after 35 years’ 
work as an imitator of Wagner!” 
Today, with the broadening perspec- 


Torsten Ralf 
as Otello 


Leonard Warren, 
who sang lago in 
the revival 


tive of time, these issues are all water 
over the dam. We now can evaluate 
Otello as the singular, the unique 
master stroke that it is, in operatic 
literature as a whole and also in the 
creative catalogue of the composer 
himself. 

That we do not hear this great 
work oftener than we do can be at- 
tributed mostly to the difficulty of 
casting the title role. Verdi so far 
submitted to Italian opera tradition 
and ignored the probable vocal en- 
dowments of the Moor as to make him 
a tenor. It was a cruel assignment. 
How many tenors have there been (or 
are there likely to be) who could com- 
mand the stentorian brilliance, com- 
bined with depth and sheer power of 
tone, that would be commensurate with 
the physical stature and the turbulent, 
thundering passions of the titanic 
Ethiopian? A good bass, or even a 
baritone, might find the part compara- 
tively easy, but a tenor must be a 
rare exception to his breed to make 
any impression whatever. 

All the more credit, therefore, to 
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golden chains and bedizenments which 
she wore through two acts, made her 
the most preposterously garbed Briinn- 
hilde this reviewer has ever seen. She 
should make haste to discard it. Ker- 
stin Thorborg delivered Waltraute’s 
plea movingly. Yet her voice contin- 


Giacomo Vaghi, who 
made his debut as 


Colline in Bohéme 


Nadine Conner as Sophie 
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Ella Flesch as 


Tosca 
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ues to show disturbing impairment. 
Likewise Miss Varnay, a Gutrune who 
fitted intelligently into the dramatic 
picture, sounded strained and colorless. 
Herbert Janssen’s Gunther counted 
among the strongest features of the 
representation and Mr. Olitzki uttered 
Alberich’s sinister admonitions with 
the proper venom. Rhinemaidens and 
Norns were of fairly average quality. 
A new cut in the first scene of act 
three, one of the most incredible that 
ever defaced the work, eliminated the 
50 measures from Siegfried’s “Mich 
diirstet’s” to “Hei Gunther, gramlicher 
Mann”; and it seems no longer pos- 
sible to hear at the Metropolitan the 
portentous introduction to the second 
act. a 


Les Contes d'Hoffmann, Feb. 13 


Offenbach’s Les Contes d’ Hoffmann 
was sung on the evening of Feb. 13, 
Lily Djanel taking over the part of 
Giulietta sung before by Blanche The- 
bom. Martial Singher repeated his 
amazing performance of the four sin- 
ister roles, Pierette Alarie sang the 
automaton, and Raoul Jobin the title 
role. Jarmila Novotna was Antonia, 
and Mona Paulee, Nicklausse. Others 
in the cast included Lodovico Oliviero, 
Alessio De Paolis, Gerhard Pechner, 


Stella Roman as Desdemona 


Mr. Ralf for his undeniable effective- 
ness in this performance. He knew 
all the fury and misery of Otello, yet 
contained them with dignity. He 
made his commanding presence felt 
whenever he was on the stage, and his 
moments of supreme frenzy, as in the 
convulsion at the end of the third act, 
were grippingly realistic. The voice 
(always remembering Verdi’s para- 
dox) could be called too lyrical, 
especially for the “Esultate,” that first 
entrance of Otello where the force 
and volume of a trumpet are required 
and most of the notes lie at the top 
of the staff and above it—one of the 
most difficult “cold” entrances in all 
opera. This quality stood him well, 
however, in the “Gia nella notte 
densa’ and the subsequent inexpres- 
sibly beautiful love music with Des- 
demona. The murder lacked something 
in intensity, but it always seems anti- 
climactic in the opera because Desda- 
mona speaks again after having been 
strangled. In the play, this absurdity 
is not so obvious and is better 
managed. 


Miss Roman is not new to Metro- 
politan audiences as Desdemona. In 
uncommonly good vocal form, she 
made a poignantly beautiful thing of 
the prayer and of the preceding Wil- 
low Song. Again in the still earlier 
dialogue with Otello, her “lo prego il 
cielo” was skilfully intoned and re- 
vealed once more that Miss Roman’s 


(Continued on page 43) 





Richard Manning, John Baker, Lo- 
renzo Alvary, Nicola Moscona and 
Margaret Harshaw. Wilfred Pelletier 
conducted. D. 


Fidelio, Feb. 15 


Beethoven’s Fidelio was repeated on 
the evening of Feb. 15, with the cus- 
tomary cast excepting that Mimi Ben- 
zell made her first appearance in the 
role of Marzelline. Regina Resnik was 
again Leonore; Arthur Carron, Flo- 
restan; Lorenzo Alvary, Rocco; Ken- 
neth Schon, Pizarro; John Garris, Jac- 
quino. Osie Hawkins, Emery Darcy 
and Louis D’Angelo sang the remain- 
ing roles and Bruno Walter conducted. 

N. 


Tristan und Isolde, Feb. 14 


Wagner’s Tristan und Isolde was 
sung on the evening of Feb. 14, with 
Fritz Busch at the helm and Joel Berg- 
lund singing Kurvenal for only the 
second time in his career. The other 
singers were Helen Traubel as Isolde, 
Lauritz Melchior, Kerstin Thorborg as 
Brangane, and Norman Cordon as 
King Mark for the first time this sea- 
son. The other roles were assumed by 
Emery Darcy, John Garris and Wil- 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Freeman's Studio 


In a concert version of Richard Strauss’ Electra given by the Detroit Symphony 
in Detroit on Jan. 31 are (left to right) Enid Szantho, Frederick Jagel, Karl 


Krueger, Director; Herbert Janssen and Irene Jessner. 


Seated is Marjorie 


Lawrence who sang Electra 
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Plenitude of Soloists 
Perform in Detroit 


Detroir.—The Detroit Symphony 
has presented a large number of solo- 
ists in recent subscription concerts, 

Concertmaster Josef Gingold ap- 
peared as assisting artist on Jan. 24 
in the Beethoven Concerto for Violin 
in D. Mr. Gingold’s interpretation 
laid stress on feeling and taste, in ad- 
dition to displaying technical advan- 
tages. The cadenzas—his own—were 
well in keeping with the composer’s 
spirit. Karl Krueger also led the 
performances of the Pastoral Sym- 
phony and Coriolanus Overture of 
Beethoven. 

The following week, Mr. Krueger 
conducted a concert version of Rich- 
ard Strauss’ one-act opera Electra, 
with Marjorie Lawrence in the title 
role, assisted by Irene Jessner, Enid 
Szantho, Herbert Janssen and Fred- 
erick Jagel. The distaff side won vo- 
cal honors in the figuratively bloody 
work, 


Feb. 7 saw the Latin-American 
violinist, Ricardo Odnoposoff, in the 
solo role with Mr. Krueger and the 
orchestra. In the Brahms Concerto in 
D, Mr. Odnoposoff’s technique over- 
shadowed his interpretation, which 
even so was interesting. The perform- 
ance of the Brahms First Symphony 
was the outstanding interpretation of 
that composer this season. 


The following week, Anne Brown, 
soprano, was soloist, offering three 
works by Marx: Hat Dich Die Liebe, 
Berthrt, Marienlied and Und Gestern 
Hat er Mit Rosen Gebracht; Masse- 
net’s Pleurez, Pleurez Mes Yeux 
(from Le Cid). Two symphonies, 
Hanson’s Fourth and the Mozart G 
Minor (K. 550), No. 40, and the 
Entry of the Gods into Valhalla by 
Wagner completed the program. 

Josef Hofmann on Feb. 1 attempted 
the piano line of Beethoven’s Emperor 
Concerto, although he was said to be 
seriously ill. The slow movement did 
indicate to some extent Mr. Hof- 
mann’s legendary powers. Also of- 
fered was the Leonore Overture No. 
3 and Tchaikovsky’s Sixth Symphony. 

The orchestra gave a special con- 
cert in Music Hall on Feb. 22 of Beet- 
hoven’s Leonore Overture No. 3, Si- 
belius’ Second Symphony and Howard 
Hanson’s Fourth Symphony, with Mr. 
Hanson in the audience. 

For the first time in many years, an 
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outside symphony orchestra has visit- 
ed Detroit. It is unfortunate that 
not more than perhaps 1,000 Detroit 
music lovers availed themselves of the 
chance to hear the Chicago Symphony 
in its Masonic Auditorium concert on 
Jan. 29, Désiré Defauw’s performance 
of the Shostakovich Fifth Symphony 
was one of the finest Shostakovich 
presentations ever heard in Detroit. 
The symphony’s string section played 
particularly well. Other works were 
taken from the music by Berlioz, 
Sibelius, Debussy and Ravel. 

Henry Siegl was heard as soloist 
with the Scandinavian Symphony at 
Scottish Rites Cathedral on Jan. 19, 
the same evening that Duke Elling- 
ton’s orchestra played a jazz concert 
in the Masonic Temple Auditorium. 

Mr. Siegl was acclaimed for his 
handling of the solo line of Bruch’s 
Violin Concerto No. 1. Eduard Wer- 
ner conducted the orchestra. Other 
soloists included the Michigan Harp 
Club Ensemble, mainly in music by 
Salzedo. The program also listed 
works by Mendelssohn, Sibelius and 
Delibes. 

The second concert of the Detroit 
Oratorio Society season was held in 
Music Hall on Jan. 25. Adolf Busch 
was the violin soloist in Bach’s Con- 
certo in E and D Minor Partita for 
unaccompanied violin. His breathtak- 
ing rendition of the Chaconne from 
the Partita was a high point of the 
season. 

Other works by Bach and Stravin- 
sky were heard, as well as Lambert’s 
The Rio Grande, with Evelyn Gur- 
vitch essaying the difficult piano role. 
Arthur Gnau conducted. 

President Henry Reichhold has an- 
nounced that the 1946-47 season will 
consist of 18 Thursday evening con- 
certs and 18 Friday evening concerts. 
In all instances, programs and solo- 
ists will be identical for both the 
Thursday and Friday presentation. 

SryMourR KAPETANSKY 





More than 500 composers through- 
out the United States, Canada and the 
Latin Republics of the Western 
Hemisphere have submitted compo- 
sitions for the Reichhold Music Award, 
it was announced recently by Henry 
H. Reichhold, president of the Detroit 
Symphony, sponsor of the $32,500 
awards for “The Symphony of the 
Americas”, offered “to advance the 





spirit of understanding and unity 
among the nations, and to help bring 
to the public the most important new 
music written in the Americas.” 

The first award, $25,000, is the 
largest sum ever offered in any mus- 
ical competition; the second award, 
$5,000, the third award, $2,500. Each 
composition receiving one of these 
awards will be broadcast on a net- 
work by the Detroit Symphony, con- 
ducted by Mr. Krueger. S. K. 





Koussevitzky Returns 
From Winter Vacation 


Boston.—Back from his usual mid- 
winter vacation in the South, Serge 
Koussevitzky gave two more of his 


marvelous and unforgettable interpre-* 


tations with the Boston Symphony at 
Symphony Hall. The pieces were two 
sixth symphonies, Beethoven’s Pas- 
toral and the Pathetic of Tchaikovsky. 
Both compositions were a _ hundred 
times familiar, and so were Mr. 
Koussevitzky’s readings of them. But 
any sort of mastery never becomes 
stale, so, accordingly, there was new 
and yet familiar beauty in Pastoral 
and Pathetic. The Koussevitzky way 
with the former is one of super-re- 
fined nuances and carefully gauged 
tempi. With the mighty lamentation of 
Tchaikovsky it is a matter of nuance 
and tempo but also of an intensity 
that exalts the music without ever 
making the tonal texture coarse. 

The D minor Symphony of Cesar 
Franck, Debussy’s Prelude to The 
Afternoon of a Faun and the First 
Rumanian Rhapsody by Enesco 
formed Wheeler Beckett’s program 
for the most recent Youth Symphony 
Concert at Symphony Hall. 

Cyrus W. DurGIN 





Chicagoans Enlist 
Three Soloists 


Cuicaco.—Fresh from a successful 
17-day tour of midwest cities, the Chi- 
cago Symphony and Désiré Defauw 
returned to Orchestra Hall on Feb. 7 
to play an all-Tchaikovsky program. 

The orchestra was in fine condition 
after its travels and opened the con- 
cert with an energetic, tonally reso- 
nant performance of the Introduction 
and Fugue from Suite No. 1; but it 
was only a hint of what was to come 
in the Fifth Symphony where Mr. 
Defauw worked miracles of brilliance 
and color, sweeping the music to new 
emotional heights. 

The Violin Concerto, in which John 
Weicher, concertmaster, was soloist, 
did not go so well. The violinist was 
not in his usual good form and did not 
always succeed in surmounting the 
mechanical difficulties which the work 
imposes. 

Artur Rubinstein, pianist, appeared 
with the orchestra on Feb. 12, play- 
ing Beethoven’s Concerto in C. It was 
a moving performance, full of elo- 
auent contrasts and there was fine co- 
6peration between soloist and orches- 
tra. This was particularly notable in 
the dialog of the slow movement. 

The Second Rhapsody of Jean 
Absil, contemporary Belgian com- 
poser, received its Chicago premiére 
at this concert. A daringly dissonant 
work, it does not have those ingratiat- 
ing qualities that win audiences’ admi- 
ration on first hearing, but it is rich 
in musical ideas and reveals a wise 
use of orchestral coloring. The pro- 
gram also contained the Overture to 
Euryanthe by Weber and _ Bizet’s 
Symphony No. 1. 

Mr. Rubinstein again was soloist on 
Feb. 14, this time in Mozart’s Con- 
certo in A. Though he aproached this 
chaste, classical work with appropriate 
restraint, he played with his usual 
abundant vitality and, as a result. gave 





the music new luster. The pianist also 
played Falla’s Nights in the Gardens 


of Spain. Taking his place at the 
piano as a member of the orchestra, 
he never used it to call attention to 
his own virtuosity. But he contributed 
brilliantly to the bewitching atmos- 
phere which the music evoked. 

The concert opened with Handel’s 
Concerto Grosso in D Minor, in which 
Mr. Defauw achieved a_ full-bodied 
tone and a dignity of line ideally 
suited to the noble character of the 
work. The program also contained 
Shostakovich’s First Symphony. 

At the Pop concert on Feb. 16, 
Irwin Fischer, resident musician, was 
soloist in his own piano Concerto in 
E Minor. The purely orchestral 
works presented were the Overture to 
Rossini’s La Scala di Seta, Handel’s 
Water Music, Bizet’s First Symphony 
and Ravel’s Daphnis and Chloe Suite. 
Mr. Defauw conducted. 

Yehudi Menuhin, violinist, was 
soleist with the orchestra on Feb. 21, 
playing the Elgar Concerto in B 
Minor. In one of the most masterly 
performances he has ever given here, 
the violinist explored the full richness 
of this noble work. Technical difficul- 
ties seemed scarcely to exist for him 
and he delivered each phrase with 
thoughtful eloquence. 

Another composition of somber 
character which distinguished this 
concert was the tone poem Ecce 
Homo by the Chicago music critic 
and composer, Felix Borowski. Mr. 
Defauw interpreted it reverently and 
its beauty made a deep impression. 
The solo cello of Dudley Powers 
added much to the expressiveness of 
the music. The program opened with 
a bright, animated performance of 
yon Reznicek’s Donna Diana Over- 
ture. Also presented was Paul Gil- 
son’s Symphonic’ Sketches, The Sea, 


‘based on poems by Eddy Levis. The 


poems were read before each move- 
ment by George A. Kuyper. 

At the Young People’s Concerts on 
Feb. 19 and 20, Joy and Rex Reeve, 
sister and brother, aged 12 and 14, 
played the first movement of Mozart’s 
Concerto in E Flat for two pianos. 
Other items on the program were the 
overture to Schubert’s Rosamunde 
and minuets from symphonies by 
Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven. Ru- 
dolph Ganz conducted. 

Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony was 
the feature work presented at the Pop 
concert on Feb. 23, under Hans 
Lange’s direction. Also played were 
Mozart’s Seronata Notturno, the 
Overture to Weber’s Oberon and 
Liszt’s Symphonic Poem, Tasso. 

RutH BARRY 


—_——__ 


Caston Conducts 
Philadelphia Events 


PHILADELPHIA.—Saul Caston, con- 
ductor of the Denver Symphony and 
formerly associate conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, returned as 
guest-leader of his erstwhile associ- 
ates at the concerts of Feb. 22 and 
23. He offered two popular works, 
Tchaikovsky’s Romeo and Juliet and 
the Franck D Minor Symphony. Main 
attention, however, centered on the 
Philadelphia premiere of a Violin 
Concerto by the contemporary Soviet 
Armenian composer, Aram Khatcha- 
turian. In an initial hearing, the Con- 
certo seemed a capably constructed 
and likeable work, marked by color- 
ful orchestration and a difficult solo 
part. The melodic material seems to 
reflect Khatchaturian’s interest in the 
folk music of his land. Carroll Glenn 
as the soloist met the interpretative 
demands in a fashion that won her 
prolonged applause while Mr. Caston 
and the Orchestra also did a topnotch 
job. On Feb. 22, Mr. Caston also 
conducted the orchestra in a_ chil- 
dren’s concert. 

The concerts of March 1 and 2 
under Eugene Ormandy witnessed the 
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Corigliano Revives Szymanowski 
Concerto at Philharmonic-Symphony 


Philharmonic - Symphony. Artur 
Rodzinski, conductor. Soloist, John 
Corigliano, violinist. Carnegie Hall, 
Feb. 14, evening: 

A Lincoln Portrait 

(Speaker, Kenneth Spencer) 
Symphony No. 1, in C Minor....Brahms 
Violin Concerto, Op. 35....Szymanowski 

(John Corigliano) 

Roumanian Rhapsody, No, 1...... Enesco 

Both the Copland opus and the Szy- 
manowski Violin Concerto were heard 
on this occasion for the first time at 
the Philharmonic-Symphony. The first 
served as a slightly belated observance 
of Lincoln’s birthday, though it is hard 
to persuade some listeners that the 
score is either a particularly veracious 
portrait of the Great Emancipator or 
in general worthy of its subject. Ken- 
neth Spencer delivered effectively the 
extracts from Lincoln’s writings to 
which Copland’s music serves as a 
background. 


Szymanowski’s Concerto has not 
been heard in this city in over 20 years. 
This is not exactly flattering, consid- 
ering the scarcity of useful violin con- 
certos. The work does not seem much 
better today than it did when first pro- 
duced here. Mr. Corigliano played the 
eclectic and derivative music admir- 
ably, with smooth and lovely tone, per- 
fect intonation and a facile command 
of its numerous technical problems. 
Mr. Rodzinski furnished him an un- 
commonly fine accompaniment. The 
conductor gave a robust but in some 
respects a mannered reading of the 


John 
Corigliano 


Brahms Symphony, rather more analy- 
tic than poetical. The program was 


repeated on the afternoon of Feb. 17 
with the Szymanowski Concerto being 
dropped from the list and Enesco’s 
first Roumanian Rhapsody nee | it. 


Philharmonic-Symphony 
Members Concert 


The first of two special concerts 
given by the Philharmonic-Symphony 
at the Hotel Plaza, for members of 
the Society, took place on Feb. 11, 
with Artur Rodzinski conducting. The 
soloists were William Lincer, viola; 
John Corigliano, violin; Leonard 
Rose, cello and Walter Hendl, piano. 
Mr. Lincer played Dido’s Lament by 
Purcell and Vito, a Spanish Dance by 
Popper. Mr. Corigliano offered Saint- 
Saéns’ Introduction and Rondo Cap- 
riccioso and in response to continued 
applause added the same composer’s 
Prelude to The Deluge. Mr. Rose’s 
selections were Fauré’s Aprés un 
Réve and Saint-Saens’ Allegro Ap- 
passionato. The major work of the 
evening was Ravel’s Concerto in G 
which received a notable interpreta- 
tion by Mr. Hendl. The program 


Simeon Bellison, solo 
clarinetist of the Phil- 
harmonic - Symphony 
joins with the Buda- 
pest String Quartet 
(Josef Roismann and 
Edgar Ortenberg, 
violins; Boris Kroyt, 
viola and Mischa siees 
Schneider, ‘cello) in ~ 
a special program 
for the benefit of the 
Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Pension Fund. 


opened with the Overture to The 
Marriage of Figaro and the other 
numbers were Gould’s familiar Pa- 
vane, with the solo trumpet part 
played by William Vacchiano, Wolf- 
Ferrari’s Jewels of the Madonna In- 
termezzo and Chabrier’s Espafia. Pro- 
longed applause elicited a repetition of 
the Gould number. 


Budapest Quartet and 
Simeon Bellison, Clarinetist 


Once in a great while one hears a 
concert so beautiful in spirit, so noble 
in content, so perfect in technical ad- 
justment that it clings to the memory 
for years. Such a concert was that 
given at the Town Hall, Feb. 23, by 
the Budapest Quartet assisted by Si- 
meon Bellison, clarinetist, for the bene- 
fit of the Philharmonic-Symphony 
Pension Fund. The program, admir- 
ably devised and most skilfully con- 
trasted, began with Mozart’s Stadler 
Quintet and closed with the great B 
Minor Clarinet Quintet, Op. 115, of 
Brahms. As an ideal foil to both of 


ene Si 
Ben Greenhaus 


these masterpieces there was inserted 
between them the beautiful String 
Quartet of Debussy. A capacity audi- 
ence listened with rapt absorption. 
The A Major Quintet, from the first 
bar to the last, is Mozart at his most 
adorable and the artists of the Buda- 
pest Quartet together with Mr. Belli- 
son—a clarinet virtuoso if ever there 
was one—played it with a warmth, a 
poetry, and a loveliness of sheer sound 
beyond all praise. Mozart’s friend, 
Stadler, for whom he composed the 
work, was indisputably a very gifted 
master of the clarinet. One questions, 
however, if he could in any way have 
surpassed Mr. Bellison—could, for that 
matter, have equalled him. Or 
whether Brahms’ favorite clarinetist, 
Richard Miihlfeld, could have excelled 
his treatment of that instrumental part 
in the grave and moving creation the 
composer produced in his ripest days. 
Barring a few rough sounds from 
the first violin the artists of the Buda- 
pest ensemble gave an ideally sensitive 
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RECITALS 


Gold and Fizdale, Pianists 


A recital of music for two pianos 
was given in the Town Hall on the 
evening of Feb. 15, by Arthur Gold 
and Robert Fizdale, a team hitherto 
unknown to New York audiences. 
With the exception of a piano duet by 
Johann Christian Bach, the performers 
confined themselves to works by con- 
temporary cciposers if one excludes 
Satie, whose Pear-shaped Pieces fig- 
ured on the program. 

With the exception of the Bach, the 
entire recital was-such as to delight the 
ears of hearers who go in for what is 
called “modern”, though just what the 
word means in this sense is difficult to 
describe. Satie, for instance, was 
“modern” in 1900. First New York 
performances were given of Sonatas 
by Paul Bowles and Alexei Haieff. 
There were also Five Inventions by 
Virgil Thomson arranged for two 
pianos by the players themselves. A 
Dance “for prepared pianos” was 
played on two extra instruments at the 
side of the stage. The result was ger- 
mane to the childish tissue-paper over 
a comb. The remainder of the pro- 

ram included Stravinsky’s two-piano 
Sonata and three Waltzes by Vittorio 
Rieti. 

Only the highest praise can be given 
Messrs. Gold and Fizdale for their 
performance which was sensitive, per- 
fectly timed and far more elastic than 
two-piano playing usually is. The au- 
dience was a large one and highly 
appreciative. 


Ana Drittelle, Cellist 


Ana Drittelle, cellist, gave her first 
New York recital in a number of years 
in the Town Hall on the afternoon of 
February 16. The artist’s best playing 
was done in an Adagio and Allegro 
by Boccherini. Less satisfactory was 
the Bach D Major Suite which fol- 
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Ana Drittelle Gold and Fizdale 


lowed. A first performance was given 
of a lengthy Sonata by Casella whose 
admirers must have enjoyed it. A 
Suite by Creston suggested by poems 
of Walt Whitman and dedicated to 
Miss Drittelle was well played. There 
were also works by Bloch, Popper, 
Albeniz and Tchaikovsky’s Variations 
on a Rococo Theme as a closing num- 
ber. The accompanist was Valentin 
Pavlovsky. 


Program of Julius Chajes' Works 
Julius Chajes, composer - pianist, 
gave an ambitious concert of his 
works at the Town Hall Feb. 17. He 
was assisted by a considerable array 
of artists, including Marguerite Ko- 
zenn, soprano, who in private life is 
Mrs. Chajes; the Schola Cantorum, 
under the leadership of Hugh Ross; 
a string quartet, composed of Messrs. 
Margolies, Fishzonn, Katz and Stern, 
of the Philharmonic-Symphony; Mi- 
chael Rosenker, violinist; Simeon 
Bellison, clarinetist : a quartet of vocal 
soloists and Mr. Chajes himself. The 
compositions presented were a setting 
of the 142nd Psalm, written in 1933; 
a sonata for violin and piano, dating 
Psalm for soprano, cello and piano; 
from 1944; a setting of the 137th 
three songs for soprano, a Palestinian 
Suite, for clarinet, string quartet and 


Julius Chajes Robert Goldsand 


piano and a cantata. Zion, Rise and 
Shine. 

A program so rich in unfamiliar 
works often defeats its own object and 
in the present case less would have 
been more. Mr. Chajes, however, is 
indisputably a composer of uncommon 
talent, with many salient ideas and an 
exceptional technical adroitness. It 
is, unfortunately, not possible to par- 
ticularize here concerning the numer- 
ous fascinating conceits in which the 
various works presented abound. The 
engaging finale of the violin sonata 
had to be repeated. So, too, did a 
charming Shepherd’s Song, which 
Mme. Kozenn sang with delightful 
grace and humor. 

The sameness of the musical idiom, 
it cannot be denied, palled in the 
course of the lengthy program and 
produced an effect of monotony that 
prevented the works from exercising 
their full eloquence. P 


Robert Goldsand, Pianist 


Enkindling performances of six of 
Chopin’s Etudes and a notably intelli- 
gent and sensitive interpretation of 
Stravinsky’s Sonata were highlights 
of the recital given by Robert Gold- 
sand in Town Hall on the afternoon 
of Feb. 23. ‘Mr. Goldsand is a mas- 
ter of the piano not merely in a tech- 


tosenneniay cnet 


nical sense, but also in his ability to 
make the instrument express an im- 
pressive range of musical ideas and 
emotional nuances. His playing of the 
Chopin Etude in A Minor, Op. 25, 
was much more than a tour de force. 
It was a highly original and dramati- 
cally cumulative conception. The 
Etude in C, Op. 10, No. 1, was also 
nobly and spaciously played. In each 
case, Mr. Goldsand had obviously con- 
sidered the music both as a master- 
piece of technical ingenuity and as a 
poetic expression completely indepen- 
den tof pedagogical associations. He 
played Chopin’s Waltz in A Flat, Op. 
69, No. 2, as an encore with delightful 
charm and finish. 

The taxing program also included 
Schubert’s Sonata in C Minor, Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata in E Flat, Les Adieux 
and Rachmaninoff’s Variations on a 
Theme by Corelli. Oddly enough, 
though he performed the Schubert and 
Beethoven sonatas forcefully, it was 
in Stravinsky’s music that Mr. Gold- 
sand was most individual and most 
persuasive, on this occasion. The 
Rachmaninoff work gave him plentiful 
opportunity for bravura playing, 
though it was scarcely worth inclusion 
on so excellent a program, on musical 
grounds, being one of the composer’s 
weakest productions. Mr. Goldsand 
was heartily welcomed by the audi- 
ence. . 


Bernard Greenhouse, Cellist (Debut) 


An nnqualified success was won by 
Bernard Greenhouse, cellist, who gave 
his New York deebut recital in Town 
Hall on Feb. 11. Not only did the 
young artist prove to be the possessor 
of an exceptionally fine technique, but 
his taste and general musicianship 
were highly praiseworthy. The cello, 
as Mr. Greenhouse demonstrated 
throughout the evening, can be an 
agile and expressive medium without 
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first Philadelphia performances of the 
Concerto for Voice and Orchestra by 
the American composer, John Haus- 
sermann. Margot Rebeil, soprano, 
who advised Mr. Hausserman as vo- 
calist and musicologist, proved a flu- 
ent soloist with pleasing vocal quali- 
ties. Mr. Haussermann’s work may 
be appraised as an interesting experi- 
ment. It is doubtful if voice concertos 
will take hold as a consequence, for 
most people probably prefer songs and 
arias to vocalises, no matter how elab- 
orately they are framed. Also credit- 
ed with a local premiere was Vivaldi’s 
A Major Concerto for string orches- 
tra, arranged by Bernardino Molinari. 
The principal violin parts were ably 
played by Alexander Hilsberg, con- 
certmaster, and David Madison, asso- 
ciate concertmaster. Other wroks on 
the program were Mendelssohn’s A 
Minor Symphony, the Scotch, and 
a Suite from Richard Strauss’ Rosen- 
kavalier. Mr. Ormandy conducted an- 
other concert in the Monday night 
series on Feb. 25. Bela Bartok’s third 
Piano Concerto, listed earlier in the 
month, had a welcome rehearing and 
Gyorgy Sandor scored again as soloist. 
Faure’s Pelléas and Mélisande Suite ; 
Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony, and 
Strauss’ Death and Transfiguration 
completed the schedule. 
Wriuram E. SMITH 





Seattle Symphony 
Ends Winter Season 


SEATTLE.—Egon Petri was the solo- 
ist at the seventh pair of concerts of 
the Seattle Symphony, Carl Bricken, 
conductor. Mr. Petri is an intellectual 
player, giving scrupulous attention to 
every detail, so that it is the music 
that impresses, never the performer. 
He played the Beethoven Concerto 
No. 4, was received with enthusiasm, 
and after taking three bows, consented 
to play as encore, a group of Scottish 
dances by the same composer. Mr. 
Bricken and his orchestra gave ad- 
mirable support to the .distinguished 
performances. 

A lively. reading of the Overture to 
The Marriage of Figaro by Mozart 
opened the program. 

Daniel Gregory Mason’s Lincoln 
Symphony, played here for the first 
time, was crisp and vigorous and the 
whole-hearted response of the orchestra 
resulted in an excellent performance. 
Stravinsky’s Suite from The Fire 
Bird completed the program. 

The program which ended the win- 
ter season, Feb. 18-19, brought a mem- 
ber of the orchestra, Ruth Krieger, 
cellist, in a beautiful performance of 
the Concerto in D by Haydn. She 
displayed adequate technical resources 
and a sensitive feeling for the music, 
which made the playing, in general, 
colorful and vital. She was very well 
received. 

Also of great interest on this pro- 
gram was one movement of Mr. 
Bricken’s own Second Symphony, 
played here for the first time. It is a 
short composition of delicate beauty. 
It was so well liked that the audi- 
ence demanded a repetition. 

The Bach-Goedicke Passacaglia and 
Fugue in C Minor and a powerful 
reading of Brahms’ Symphony No. 1 
brought to an end the years’ subscrip- 
tion season. 

The orchestra was invited to play 
the program commemorating the 
birth of George Washington, in the 
rotunda of the State Capitol at 


Olympia on Feb. 22. The program 
was broadcast over KIRO. The main 
item was the Fifth Symphony of 
Shostakovitch. 

The attendance at symphony con- 
certs this year has far exceeded that 
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of any other. Audiences have been ex- 
ceedingly cordial and Mr. Bricken and 
his men were given a long ovation 
after the final concert was played. 
Many expressions of regret at the 
short season were heard and demands 
for a longer season were expressed on 
all sides. Mr. Bricken has justifiable 
reason to be proud of the accomplish- 
ments of this season. 

The Youth Symphony Orchesira, 
Francis Aranyi, director, gave its 
third concert this season on Feb. 8. 
The highlight of the evening was 
Beethoven’s Symphony No. 1, which 
the 85 young musicians played like 
veterans. They have acquired a high 
degree of proficiency and the audi- 
ence was surprised and delighted. The 
Grand Canyon Suite, by Ferde Grofe, 
with incidental violin solo, by Donna 
Walsh, was excellently played. The 
program closed with the Prelude to 
Die Meistersinger by Wagner. The 
work of the orchestra was of superior 
quality throughout. 

Nan D. Bronson 





Three Orchestras 
Heard in St. Louis 


St. Louis.—Large audiences heard 
the 14th pair of symphony concerts on 
Jan. 19 and 20 when Artur Rubinstein 
was the soloist. Mr. Rubinstein was 
in rare form and his playing of the 
Schumann Piano Concerto was a 
blending of beautiful tone with great 
accuracy of technique. He was also 
soloist in Falla’s Nights in the Gar- 
dens of Spain wherein he aided Vladi- 
mir Golschmann in producing a highly 
atmospheric impression of the music, 
with its brilliant orchestration. Mr. 
Golschmann opened with a beautiful 
Prelude and Allegro of Couperin, or- 
chestrated by Milhaud. In Beethoven’s 
Symphony No. 8 the orchestra put 
forth its best efforts. 


For the first time in many years 
the Chicago Symphony appeared here 
on Jan. 22, as the fourth offering of 
the Civic Music League series. As 
usual in this successful series, there 
was not an available seat and the 
capacity audience was warm in its 
applause for Désiré Defauw and the 
orchestra. The program offered the 
symphonic poem Pysche by César 
Franck; the overture Leonore No. 3 
by Beethoven; Till Eulenspiegel by 
Richard Strauss; and the Tchaikov- 
sky Symphony No. 5. There ‘were 
several encores. 


Due to the stress of four scheduled 
performances with the Ballet Theatre 
over the week-end, the 13th pair of 
concerts was amalgamated into one, 
which was given on Jan. 10. This 
change, however, proved to be un- 
necessary as the ballet performances 
all had to be cancelled owing to a 
local trucker’s strike and the inability 
to secure local transportation of 
scenery and costumes. ‘The program 
which Mr. Golschmann presented was 
without soloist and was unquestion- 
ably one of the finest of the season 
thus far, including Beethoven’s Pro- 
metheus overture and Symphony No. 
6; a first hearing of Bernard Herr- 
mann’s Suite, Welles Raises Kane, 
with its humorous musical tribute to 
Orson Welles and its swashbuckling 
melodies; and Stravinsky’s Suite from 
The Fire Bird. 


The first “Pop” concert with Harry 
Farbman as conductor took place be- 
fore a large audience on Dec. 30. An 
All-Tchaikowsky program found great 
favor, consisting of the Romeo and 
Juliet; the Violin Concerto, skillfully 
played by Robert Gross; and the 
Overture 1812. Soloist, conductor and 
orchestra shared in the rousing ap- 
plause. 

For the 11th pair of concerts, Mr. 
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The press congratulates San Francisco Symphony leaders upon announcement of 

the transcontinental tour of the orchestra. Left to right are Alexander Fried of 

the San Francisco Examiner; Marjory M. Fisher, San Francisco News; Warren D. 

Allen, The Argonaut; Leonora Wood Armsby, president of the Musical Associa- 

tion; Pierre Monteux, conductor of the San Francisco Symphony; Marie Hicks 

Davidson, San Francisco Call-Bulletin; Clifford Gessler, Oakland Tribune, and 
Fritz Goodwin, Time and Life. 





Antheil Premiere 
In San Francisco 


San Francisco. — Of excitement 
and interest was the premiere of 
George Antheil’s Fourth Symphony 
by the San Francisco Symphony 
under Pierre Monteux at its ninth 
pair of concerts which also brought 
Marion Anderson as guest artist. 

This war-inspired symphony seemed 
far better than the much ballyhooed 
Soviet one and gave rise to the hope 
that it would be played as frequently 
both here and in Russia as has been 
the Shostakovitch Eighth. The com- 
poser was present and shared in the 
hearty ovation accorded his work. 

Miss Anderson and the orchestra 
gave a magnificent performance of the 
Mahler song cycle Lieder Eines 
Fahrenden Gesellen and later in the 
program the contralto stopped the 
show with Pace, Pace mio Dio from 
La Forza del Destino, but the no- 
encore rule was rigidly adhered to. 

Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in C as 
orchestrated by Theodore Bloomfield 
and Strauss’ Don Juan completed the 
program enjoyed by two overflowing 
audiences. 

February’s taxing assignment for 
the Symphony was in association with 
the Ballet Theatre under Art Com- 
mission auspices. There were two five- 
performance sessions and the season 
gave proof the Ballet Theatre has a 
better company than ever before in 
spite of the loss of some valuable 
dancers. 

Of the season’s novelties, Interplay, 
On Stage, The Gift of the Magi, The 
Firebird, Apollo and Graziana, the 
merit was much in the order of list- 
ing. However Apollo brought the 
most sensational dancing, thanks to 
Andre Eglevsky. The Firebird had 
Alicia Markova and some good 
points to compensate for dull moments, 
choreographically, but musically, there 
were no dull moments in the Stravin- 
sky opus. 

Three of the four Young People’s 
svmphony concerts conducted by 
Rudolph Ganz had juvenile soloists. 
Rette Leonora Jaffe played the first 
movement of the Saint-Saéns violin 
Concerto with a fine broad tone and 
revealed one of the finest bow arms 
we have ever seen in action. Samuel 


‘ Lipman, who at the age of 11 has two 


recitals to his credit, played the Bach 
Concerto in F Minor in amazing tech- 
nical fashion. Stephen Carey, cellist, 
made the greatest musical impression 


of the three in the first movement of 
the Lalo Concerto in D Minor. 

Following its stint with the ballet, 
the San Francisco Symphony climbed 
out of the pit and back on to the stage 
and, once again under Pierre Mon-- 
teux’s direction, resumed its concert 
series with a magnificent performance 
of a program which included Mendels- 
sohn’s Scotch Symphony, Respighi’s 
Fountains of Rome, Bergsma’s Music 
on a Quiet Theme, and the Tchaikov- 
sky violin Concerto with Isaac Stern 
playing the solo part superbly. The 
entire concert was glorified by gor- 
geous tone and clarified by exceptional 
nicety of ensemble. 

Leonard Bernstein conducted Tchai- 
kovsky’s Pathetique and his own On 
the Town dance Suite, and Sanroma 
played the Grieg piano Concerto 
under his baton with the San Francis- 
co Symphony for an Art Commission 
series audience with much success. 

The symphony has announced an 
extra children’s concert for the Civic 
Auditorium in March, to be conducted 
bv Pierre Monteux. Prices will be 25 
and 50 cents and with a seating 
capacity of 8000 no one need 
turned away. The subscription series 
at the Opera House conducted by 
Rudolph Ganz was sold out far in ad- 
vance and at much higher prices. The 
San Francisco Bank is co-sponsor of 
this extra event scheduled for March 
30, with a program devoted to festival 
music. Marjory M. FISHER 








San Francisco Symphony 
Plans Extensive 1947 Tour 
SAN FRANCISCO 


TRANSCONTINENTAL eight- 
week tour of the United States 
and Canada by the San Francisco Sym- 
phony under Pierre Monteux in the 
spring of 1947 was recently announced. 
The tour will be the first of such 
magnitude ever to be taken by a 
major orchestra from the west coast. 
Including the Canadian cities of 
Montreal, Ottawa and Toronto on its 
itinerary, the orchestra will give con- 
certs in the south, the Atlantic sea- 
board, the middle west and in the 
major cities on the Pacific coast. The 
tour will begin March 17 and the New 
York Citv appearances of the group 
are scheduled for April 11 and 13. 
The National Concert and Artists 
Corporation in collaboration with S. 
Hurok will manage the trip. 











In a specially chartered plane Giulio Gari, tenor, and 21 other New York 

musicians flew to Havana, Cuba, at the request of Leopold Stokowski, who was 

unable to obtain the players and soloists he needed in Havana for two scheduled 

performances of Beethoven's Ninth Symphony. Left to right at the auditorium are 

Mr. Gari, Juanita de Lara, contralto; Mr. Stokowski; Anna Dana, soprano, and 
Manuel Millares, baritone. 


Havana.—Conducting an orchestra 
of American and Cuban musicians in 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony before 
President Grau San Martin, members 
of the Cabinet, diplomats and Army 
and Navy officials, Leopold Stokowski 
met with an enthusiastic reception in 
Proarte Auditorium on the evening of 
Feb. 14. 

After failing to obtain the Havana 
Philharmonic and chorus for a per-: 


formance, Mr. Stokowski brought 22 
musicians and the tenor Guilio Gari, 
from the United States. He made con- 
tracts with thirty Cuban musicians 
and a chorus of 170 and rehearsed one 
week for the concert. 

Mr. Stokowski, accompanied by his 
wife the former Gloria Vanderbilt, 
said he would go to Mexico next and 
then continue his tour in other Latin- 
American countries. 
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Theatre Associates Give 


Paisiello’s Barber of Seville 


(a= of the most refreshing and 
F profitable events of the current 
season took place at the Brander 
Matthews Theatre on Feb. 13 when 
the Columbia Theatre Associates in 
co-operation with the Columbia Uni- 
versity Music Department presented 
Giovanni Paisiello’s Barber of Seville, 
the historic predecessor of Rossini’s 
deathless buffa. Unless a note in the 
program was mistaken this student 
production marked the first hearing of 
the older work in New York and only 
its second in America, where it was 
given once previously—in New Or- 
leans and as far back as 1810. On the 
present occasion the piece, originally 
in four acts, was sung in a version by 
Richard Falk, who had touched up the 
orchestration and compressed the opera 
to two acts. Spoken dialogue sup- 
planted whatever recitative the orig- 
inal may have contained and the per- 
formers used a very serviceable Eng- 








Toscanini to Conduct 
At Re-opening of La Scala 


RTURO TOSCANINI, ~ who 

chose voluntary exile rather than 
Fascism, will return to Italy to con- 
duct six concerts inaugurating the 
activities of the reconstructed La 
Scala Opera House in Milan. 

Mr. Toscanini will fly to Italy on 
April 17 and give his first concert at 
the re-opening of the war-damaged 
opera house on May 4. His subsequent 
concerts will be given on May 4, 7, 23, 
26, and June 9 and 12. 

Accompanying Mr. Toscanini will 
be his wife, his son, Walter Toscanini, 
and Samuel Chotzinoff, manager of 
the National Broadcasting Company. 
The trip will be Mr. Toscanini’s first 
visit to Italy since the beginning of 
the war. 
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lish translation by Phyllis Mead. Otto 
Luening conducted. 

The slight revisions of the libretto 
aiming to bring it into closer relation 
to Beaumarchais’ comedy need not de- 
tain us here. By and large, the text 
and action parallel more or less close- 
ly Sterbini’s book which served Ros- 
sini, though they are not so expan- 
sively developed. Yet the resemblances 
to the familiar masterpiece are less 
engaging than the differences. Actual- 
ly, Paisiello’s Barber, composed in 
1782, is not at all the museum piece 
and the antique curio ordinarily imag- 
ined. Before Rossini launched his 
opera he explained that that of his 
predecessor, despite the immense popu- 
larity it enjoyed, had become “too old 
fashioned for modern tastes”. Time 
has placed the works in a different 
light and today Paisiello’s Barber 
seems fresher and less encumbered 
with noisy clichés and_ repetitious 
platitudes than Rossini’s for all the 
more sophisticated and effervescent 
genius of the latter. 

The music of the older piece has 
vastly less in common with Rossini 
than it has with Mozart. Indeed, for a 
large part of the time it gives the im- 
pression of having been inspired by the 
creator of Figaro, Cosi Fan’Tutte and 
even The Magic Flute, until the lis- 
tener reflects with astonishment that 
the score preceded these masterpieces 
by a space of years and that its closest 
Mozartean contemporary was Die 
Entfiihrung. If Paisiello’s setting lacks 
the robustiousness and the coarser- 
grained vigor of Rossini’s it shows a 
delicacy of texture and a really pa- 
trician sensitiveness that marked the 
taste and the purer artistic ideals of 
Mozart’s age. And, strangely enough, 
this fine-fibred music offers more va- 
riety and a wider range of lyrical con- 
trasts than Rossini’s almost incessant 
scherzando manner and bravura style. 

The charming overture, which could 
easily pass for some unfamiliar in- 


spiration of the youthful Mozart, 
ought in reality to find its way into 
concert programs. However, it is only 
the first of a series of astonishingly 
verdant numbers, some of them alto- 
gether priceless. Figaro’s entrance 
song, if it lacks the dizzy whirl of 
Largo al Factotum, nevertheless stands 
up very bravely in the latter’s pres- 
ence. Basilio’s Calumny air is perhaps, 
not developed with all the instru- 
mental devices and the smashing ef- 
fect of the Rossini crescendo, yet it 
affords a remarkable illustration of 
two men saying the same thing with 
many surprising similarities of con- 
trivance. Yet in the better known Bar- 
ber one will seek in vain for anything 
as cleverly original as the trio sung by 
Bartolo and his alternately sneezing 
and yawning servingmen. Paisiello’s 
Rosina is not tricked out with fioriture 
and other decorative patterns, like her 
successor, and the lovely lyric air she 
sings at the close of the first act, in the 
Falk version, might almost have come 
from the lips of Mozart’s Fiordiligi 
or Dorabella. No less fresh and cap- 
tivating is the music of the lesson 
scene, the sparkling quintet of the sec- 
ond act, the episode corresponding to 
Rossini’s Pace e gioia duet, and the 
concluding septet. It must have been a 
singular period of operatic history 
which could dismiss as “old fashioned” 
these and other pages quite as alive 
and charming. 

The performance, though inevitably 
stamped with the amateur hall mark, 
revealed abundant spirit and certain 
real vocal merits. The players, more- 
over, delivered the text so clearly that 
scarcely a word was lost. Capital in 
many ways were the impersonations 
contributed by Peggy Turnley (Ro- 
sina), Adolph Anderson (Figaro), 
Everett Anderson (Bartolo), John 
Porter (Basilio) and Joseph Williams 
(Almaviva). An effective stage set- 
ting by Lester Polakov, which enabled 
characters to scramble amusingly up 
and down a roof, a balcony and sev- 
eral stairways and provided at differ- 
ent levels a couple of rooms, alter- 
nately lighted and darkened, furnished 
an ingeniously stylized frame for the 
delectable piece. The playing of the 
small orchestra, if not a model of 
smoothness, was competent and ani- 
mated. 





Hugh Hooks to Manage 
Hollywood Office 


Hugh Hooks, who, before the war, 
was for six years Assistant West- 
tern Manager of Community Concerts 
and for a year with the Metropolitan 
Musical Bureau division of Columbia 
Concerts, is now back in civilian life 








Koussevitzky to Make Fewer 
Appearances Next Season 


ERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, cor 

ductor .of the Boston Symphony, 
who is 73 years old, has renewed his 
contract for only 13 weeks of Satur- 
day-Sunday concerts with the Boston 
Symphony next season at his own re- 
quest. 

Henry B. Cabot, president of the 
orchestra trustees, revealed on Feb. 
27 that Mr. Koussevitzky will alsu 
make some appearances with the or- 
chestra on tour and that Bruno 
Walter, who was last heard conduct- 
ing the Bostonians in 1923, would ap- 
pear as guest conductor next season 
for two periods of two weeks each. 








and has opened a Hollywood office for 
Columbia Concerts. This office will 
service all Columbia-managed artists 
in California for radio, television and 
motion pictures and, in cooperation 
with David Ferguson, concert engage- 
ments, 

Born in Gainesville, Florida, Au- 
gust 19, 1907, Mr. Hooks first became 
interested in music at the University 
of Florida where, together with Rob- 
ert Ferguson, now eastern manager 
of Community Concerts, he ran the 
university glee club. Mr. Ferguson 
was president and sang tenor solo. 
Mr. Hooks was business manager, 
sang in the chorus and specialized in 
comic skits. Under their administra- 
tion the chorus toured in Florida, 
Georgia and Alabama. In 1931, he 
joined Community Concerts. 


Soprano Will Make 
Mexican Opera Debut 


Ellabelle Davis, the distinguished 
American Negro soprano, will make 
ber grand opera debut, singing the 
title role of Aida during the season 
of the Opera Nacional in Mexico City 
this summer, according to an anounce- 
ment from the singer’s management, 
the National Concert and Artists Cor- 
poration. Miss Davis will be the first 
member of her race ever to have been 
starred by the Opera Nacional, a com- 
pany which regularly employs the 
services of the greatest opera singers 
from all over the world. 

The invitation extended to Miss Davis 
to. sing several performances as Ver- 
di’s captive Ethiopian princess, during 
the early weeks of June, was prompted 
by popular demand on the part of the 
music-lovers of the Latin-American 
capital, where the New Rochelle so- 
prano scored a spectacular success in 
concert last season. 
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HUA ETEENALLSLe reer een 


In the American Red Cross Club in Shanghai Cpl. Samuel Goodman plays 
his new song while Gerry Griener, Glendon Case, and Cpl. Robert Goldblum, 
who wrote the lyrics, look on. 


SHANGHAI.—On a_ broken-down 
piano in the Assam Valley in India, 
Cpl. Samuel Goodman of the 884th 
Signal Company has written a new 
song entitled Ecstasy, the words being 


written by Cpl. Robert Goldblum of 
the same unit. The song was first in- 
troduced to G. I.’s by Gerry Griener 
and has since become a favorite of the 
men who heard it. 
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Golschmann selected a program open- 
ing with Charles O’Connell’s arrange- 
ment of Bach’s Chorale Come Sweet 
Death, followed by a flawless reading 
of the Brahms Symphony No. 1. The 
final work performed was Strauss’ 
Till Eulenspiegel. The soloist’ was 
Samuel Dushkin, violinist, who was 
heard in the premiere of Martinu’s 
Suite Concertante, a work divided into 
four parts; Toccata, Aria, Scherzo 
and Rondo. The work is filled with 
intricate and extremely difficult tech- 
nical passages, combined with chang- 
ing rhythms and a difficult accompani- 
ment, all of which were thoroughly 
mastered. 

Due to the sudden indisposition of 
Gladys Swarthout, the orchestra had 
to make a quick substitution for the 
12th pair of concerts and was ex- 
tremely fortunate in securing Vivian 
Della Chiesa as soloist at the concerts 
on Jan. 5 and 6. She received a glow- 
ing reception. Two arias, Pace, Pace, 
mio Dio from La Forza del Destino 
and the Habanera from Carmen, with 
a group of songs by Mozart, Debussy 
and Obradors were complemented by 
encores with piano accompaniment. 
Mr. Golschmann was at his best with 
Weber’s overture to Oberon, followed 
by a graceful reading of Schubert's 
Symphony No. 5 in B Flat and a 
rousing performance of Milhaud’s Le 
Boeuf Sur le Toit. 

The second concert of the Philhar- 
monic under Laurent Torno took place 
at the Kiel Opera House on Jan. 17 
before a capacity audience. The pro- 
gram contained Mendelssohn’s over- 
ture to Ruy Blas, From San Domingo 
by Benamin, excerpts from The Bar- 
tered Bride, the Symphony No. 36 in 
C by Mozart and three delightful 
Ibert Divertissements. The soloist 
was Rebecca Woodward, soprano, 
whose voice was heard to good advan- 
tage in arias by Mozart, Bellini and 
Donizetti. 

Hersert W. Cost 


Ballon’s Piano Playing 
Acclaimed in Rochester 


RocHEsTEeR.—Sir Thomas Beecham 
conducted the Rochester Philharmonic 
on Jan. 31 before a large audience. 
The program compriséd Mendelssohn's 
Overture, Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Paul White’s Sinfonietta for String 
Orchestra, Sibelius’ En Saga, and 
Balakireff’s @ymphony in C Major. 

Sir Th again conducted the or- 
chestra on Feb. 14, with Ellen Ballon 
as piano soloist. Miss Ballon played 
Chopin’s Piano Concerto No. 2 in F 
Minor, and won warm applause for 
her fine performance. The orchestral 
numbers included Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
Overture, May Night, Delius’ Eventyr, 
Schubert’s Symphony No. 6, in C Ma- 
jor, and Berlioz’ Marche Troyenne. 

On Feb. 28, Leonard Bernstein con- 
ducted the Philharmonic before a sold- 
out house at the Eastman Theatre. 
Mischa Elman, violinist, was the as- 
sisting artist, playing Mendelssohn’s 
Violin Concerto. He was given such 
an ovation that he played an encore— 
Bach’s Air on the G String. Mr. 
Bernstein presented a modern group 
in the first half of the program—Hen- 
ry F. Gilbert’s Comedy Overture on 
Negro Themes, Aaron Copland’s 
Quiet City, and Danzon Cubano, and 
three of Mr. Bernstein’s own dance 
episodes from On the Town. The 
program closed with Tchaikovsky’s 
Italian Caprice. 

Paul White conducted the Eastman 
Senior Symphony on Feb. 6, in a pro- 
gram devoted principally to Wagner. 
On Feb. 10, Guy Fraser Harrison con- 
ducted the Rochester Civic Orchestra 
in a Pop concert at the Eastman 
Theatre. There was a large audi- 
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ence. Arthur Whittemore and Jack 
Lowe, duo pianists, were soloists with 
the Civic Orchestra under Mr. Har- 
rison on Feb. 17. The Eastman School 
Little Symphony, Frederick Fennell 
conductor, was heard in Kilbourn Hall 
on Feb. 18. 
Mary Errz WILL 





Dvorine Is Soloist 
With Baltimoreans 


BALTIMorE.—There were two novel 
aspects of the Baltimore Symphony’s 
program at the Lyric Theatre on the 
evening of Feb. 17: the introduction 
of Aaron Cop- 
land’s Danzon 
Cubano in its 
orchestral dress, 
and the appear- 
ance of Shura 
Dvorine as solo- 
ist in the Grieg 
Piano Concerto 
in A Minor. 

Mr. Dvorine 
won the oppor- 
tunity to ap- 
pear with the 
symphony in a 
recent contest 
sponsored by 
the Baltimore 
Music Club. The 22-year-old native 
of this city proved a gifted musician, 
displaying a singing tone in this, one 
of the most lyrical of concertos. Regi- 
nald Stewart conducted the orchestra 
in an unusually sympathetic accom- 
paniment. 

The Copland music rightfully be- 
longed in the classification of novelty. 
Composed in 1942 for two pianos and 
employing rhythms and_ melodies 
found by the composer in Cuba, it 
was heard for the first time in orches- 
tral form upon this occasion. Franck’s 
Symphony, the Andante Cantabile of 
Tchaikovsky and the Russian Sailor’s 
Dance from The Red Poppy by 
Gliére completed the concert. 





Shura Dvorine 





Baltimore Symphony 
Marks Anniversary 


BALTIMORE.—Recent concerts by the 
Baltimore Symphony, Reginald 
Stewart, conductor, revealed high 
artistic achievement. The 30th anni- 
versary celebrations of the orchestra; 
the premiere of Gustave Strube’s A 
Peace Overture, the appearance of 
Igor Stravinsky as guest conductor on 
Feb. 6: the local debut of the youthful 
pianist, Byron Janis; the solo appear- 
ance of Pasquale Tallarico on Feb. 6; 
the local first hearings of Aaron Cop- 
land’s El Salon Mexico and Danzon 
Cubano; and the solo appearance of 
Yehudi Menuhin, violinist, were: but a 
few of the artistic features which en- 
riched the vast weeks. 

Mr. Stravinsky as guest conductor 
was welcomed by a large audience. 
He interpreted Russian compositions, 
with his own newly revised Fire Bird 
Suite as the chief item of interest. In 
the orchestral support of the Schu- 
mann Piano Concerto, to which Mr. 
Tallarico, the soloist, brought poetic 
definition, the conductor disclosed his 
appreciation of the romantic style. 

Throughout his concerts Mr. 
Stewart’s conducting was convincing 
and continued to produce effective en- 
semble. On Feb. 17 the Baltimore 
Symphony began its southern tour, 
giving 15 concerts in Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and 
Florida. C. C. Cappel, manager, ar- 
ranged the details of this tour. Special 
Young People’s Concerts were sched- 
uled for Charlotte, N. C., and Talla- 
hassee, Florida. 

The National Symphony, Hans 
Kindler, conductor, brought as soloist 
Andres Segovia, guitarist, in the 
Ponce Concerto del Sur. The re- 





Mr. 


mainder of 
Kindler ample opportunity to obtain 
brilliant effects. The National Sym- 


the program gave 


phony joined the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo on Feb. 8 and 9 in 
two programs which attracted capacity 
audiences. Emanuel Balaban and Ivan 
Boutnikoff were the conductors. On 
Feb. 12 the National Symphony gave 
the seventh of its local concerts at the 
Lyric with Sir Ernest MacMillan as 
guest conductor. Claudio Arrau was 
the solo pianist. Sir Ernest was repre- 
sented as transcriber with two French 
Canadian Airs which were received 
warmly. The soloist received an ova- 
tion for his playing of the Beethoven 
Fourth Piano Concerto. 
FRANZ BOoRNSCHEIN 





Three Orchestras 
Play in Harrisburg 


HarrispurG, Pa.—Harrisburg and 
Central Pennsylvania had one of the 
busiest symphonic music months in a 
good many years during January, with 
appearances by the Cleveland Orches- 
tra, the Harrisburg Symphony and the 
All-State Orchestra highlighting the 
presentations. 

The Harrisburg Orchestra, under 
George King Raudenbush, and with 
Maxine Stellman, Metropolitan Opera 
soprano, as soloist, performed at the 
Forum on Feb. 5, The orchestral 
works were capped by a scholarly 
performance of Brahms’ C Minor 
Symphony, while Miss  Stellman’s 
most dramatic song, Schubert’s Erl 
King, attracted enthusiastic applause. 

The orchestra also made two other 
appearances, one at Lancaster on Feb. 
7, when Earle Echternach, pianist, 
was soloist, and again on Feb, 13, at 
Lebanon, when Lee Cronican, of Har- 
risburg, pianist, was soloist. 

fine concert by the All-State 
School Orchestra was given at the 
Forum on Feb. 3. The group, con- 
sisting of 200 school musicians from 
all parts of the state, was conducted 
by Louis Werson, of Philadelphia. 
The youthful orchestra, climaxing 
three full days of rehearsals, offered 
a program of eight works including 
Franck’s Symphony in D Minor and 
the Slavonic Dance No. 8 by Dvorak. 

The Cleveland Orchestra, playing 
under the leadership of Erich Leins- 
dorf, conductor, delighted an audience 
of 1500 persons at the Forum on Feb. 
16, presenting a well-balanced pro- 
gram of music by Brahms, Johann 
Strauss, Richard Wagner and George 
Gershwin. 

Outstanding readings were given 
Dvorak’s First Symphony, in which 
the last two movements, played at 
breath-taking pace, brought cries of 
“Bravo!” from the audience. The con- 
cluding selection, Robert Russell Ben- 
nett’s symphonic arrangement of 
George Gershwin’s Porgy and Bess 
music topped the well-rounded pro- 
gram. 

Dick McCrone 


Students Manage 
Denver Concert 


Denver.—One of the most interest- 
ing programs of the season was held 
on Feb. 7 when the first concert for 
senior high school students was offered 
by Saul Caston and the Denver Sym- 
phe~-. The program was managed by 
the high school students and some 
3,000 eager young people attended. 

The program notes had been pre- 
pared by the high school students, as 
were the design for the cover page of 
the printed program and the window 
cards used for advertisement. The pro- 
gram was rather a trying one to the 
attention of the young people, but they 
rose to the occasion and responded 
enthusiastically to the Prelude to the 
first and fourth acts of Carmen by 
Bizet, Dance Bacchanale by Saint- 
Saéns, The Walk to the Paradise 
Gardens by Delius, Waltzes from Der 
Rosenkavalier by Strauss and Tchai- 
kovsky’s Fourth Symphony. 





There will be two more concerts tor 
young people this year and next sea- 
son Mr. Caston and Mr. Kendel, di- 
rector of music education in the Den- 
ver Public Schools, are planning a 
series of concerts for students of all 
ages. 

The orchestra, Mr. Caston conduct- 
ing, offered Jesus Maria Sanroma as 
soloist on its ninth concert. This dis- 
tinguished pianist played the Grieg 
Concerto in A Minor and Rhapsody 
in Blue by Gershwin. Although he 
took some liberties with the Rhapsody 
and untraditional tempos in the Grieg 
Concerto, he was well received. The 
orchestra opened with a fine perform- 
ance of the Prelude to Die Meister- 
singer ; The Afternoon of a Faun was 
exquisitely done and the program 
closed with a stirring performance of 
the Waltzes froia Der Rosenkavalier. 

On Feb. 12 Mr. Caston again led 
the orchestra with Erica Morini as 
soloist. This fine artist played the 
Concerto No. 2 in D Minor, Op. 22, 
by Wieniawski, beautifully. The audi- 
ence was most enthusiastic and she 
was recalled for many bows which she 
graciously shared with the orchestra. 
Mr. Caston also chose the Water 
Music by Handel, played with much 
charm, and Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony. Once again the conductor made 
a deep impression by bringing new 
life to this well seasoned composition. 
The orchestra has never played better 
than on this occasion. 

Joun C. KeEnpDeL 


Ballet Entertains 
Los Angeles 


Los ANGELES.—Ballet Theatre and 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic, to- 
gether with outstanding chamber mu- 
sic programs, have filled the concert 
dates for the last half of February. 

Ballet Theatre is essentially a young 
American company. When 12 concerts 
at the Philharmonic Auditorium are 
looked back upon, the youthful ideas 
of Michael Kidd set forth in On 
Stage, the story of a young love in 
Gift of the Magi, so tastefully deco- 
rated by DuBois, and Jerome Robbins’ 
sketch, Interplay, with the well 
designed classical steps of John Taras 
in Graziana are characteristic. On 
Stage was granted the best reception 
in this theatre-wise city. 

Undertow, the murder ballet by 
Antony Tudor had, deserved success, 
but the newly mounted Chagall- 
designed Firebird was received apath- 
etically. The new trend, developed 
along with the association with musi- 
cal comedy has changed the Ballet 
Theatre productions, played up the 
lighter, gayer side of ballet, with or 
without decor, and accented contem- 
porary composers, Morton Gould, Lu- 
kas Foss, William Schuman and Nor- 
man dello Joio. 

Alfred Wallenstein led the Overture 
to The Taming of the Shrew by 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco along with the 
Tchaikovsky Fifth for the Philhar- 
monic pair on Feb. 21-22. 

Rudolf Serkin’s performance of 
the Beethoven Emperor Concerto was 
beautiful in detail. 

IsABEL Morse JONES 


Szell Conducts 
Cleveland Men 


CLEVELAND.—George Szell com- 
pleted his three weeks of guest con- 
ducting the Cleveland Orchestra the 
first week of the New Year and 
achieved a triumph. His six concerts 
at Severance Hall were both an art- 
istic and a box office success. There 
was a standing room only at all of his 
concerts. 

Under his direction the Beethoven 
Seventh on Dec. 20 and 22 was a 
glorious experience. His Tchaikovsky 
Pathétique on Dec. 27 and 29 was also 
superb, and his Brahms First on Jan. 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Toward Bigger—and Better— 


Summer Music Projects 


UMMER music al fresco, like radio, 

seems to be here to stay. Chicago 1s 
planning a vast new amphitheatre designed 
to cope in a novel way with the elements. 
Lewisohn Stadium in New York is working 
out a new and improved schedule. Holly- 
wood Bow! is committed to a long-term plan 
of development. Big things seem to be afoot 
in the Berkshires, and the country generally 
appears to be preparing ever bigger and 
better things for those balmy July nights 
under the stars. For those who do not de- 
velop claustrophobic tendencies in the 
spring, it seems likely that New York will 
offer a pre-season round of cabaret concerts 
in Carnegie Hall where food and drink will 
become the good companions of fine music 
after the venerable tradition of Boston and 
the gayer cities of Europe. 

If these summer concerts are here to stay, 
then something should be done to present 
them in a manner befitting their importance 
and in keeping with their unique character. 
Any fairly critical listener knows that sum- 
mer concerts rarely measure up to their 
winter equivalent and that the trouble lies 
with the careless, make-shift provisions that 
are made for them. The acoustics of the 
locale usually range from fair to terrible; 
sight-lines run about the same. Accommoda- 
tions for the audience seldom exceed a sorry 
assortment of broken down folding chairs 
and park benches and there frequently is no 
satisfactory shelter to which to flee in the 
event of sudden rain. Transportation, too, is 
likely to be a disheartening problem. 

The performances themselves, more often 
than not, are hastily assembled and ill pre- 
pared, on the theory, apparently, that any- 
thing goes at a summer concert and who 
cares about anything anyhow on a hot night 
except keeping reasonably cool and comfort- 
able. We have heard summer performances 
by famed organizations which, in the winter, 
would bring an audience to its feet yelping 
with indignation. 


HAT a tribute it is to a long-suffering, 

music-loving public that its faith re- 
mains unshaken and its numbers actually in- 
crease in the face of such flagrant malfeas- 
ance! We recognize, of course, that most 
sponsors of summer concerts are not inten- 
tionally neglectful and that they probably do 
as well as they can with the means at their 
disposal. But that is no longer enough. Sum- 
mer concerts have become too popular in 
America and have become too important a 
part of our whole musical pattern to be 
treated so niggardly as poor relations. In 
some communities, there is a bigger public 
response to summer music than to any other, 
and out of respect for, and duty to, that 
public (to say nothing of music itself!), the 
matter should receive more serious attention. 
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There should be far more planning along 
solid, long-range, permanent lines. 

Recognizing a weakness arising from too 
frequent performances and, consequently, an 
overworked orchestra, (pointed out in these 
columns last year) the New York. Stadium 
Concerts organization has made the highly 
commendable move of reducing its schedule 
from seven to five performances a week, thus 
giving more time for rehearsal and permit- 
ting the orchestra two evenings of rest per 
week. This arrangement should result in 
vastly improved performances and also 
better programs. It is obvious that even the 
most experienced orchestra, called upon to 
give a complete symphonic program nightly, 
can do very little in the way of new or un- 
familiar music. Its programs necessarily 
tend to become more and more hackneyed 
and more and more dispirited for want of 
novelty and fresh material, or even of re- 
study of not so familiar old material. This 
routine becomes a vicious, debilitating circle. 
The Stadium people are to be congratulated 
upon their recognition of this evil and their 
courage in taking steps against it. 


HIS indictment of summer music prac- 

tices, if such it has turned out, is sub- 
mitted for what it may be worth to whom it 
may concern. Like every other, there un- 
doubtedly are two sides to this story, and 
we shall welcome any comment on the sub- 
ject, whether it bears us out or whether it 
offers something in rebuttal that should be 
put in the record. 


Traditions of Salzburg 
Call for Revival 


RUNO Walter seems to us 100% 
right when, speaking of a recrudes- 
cence of European music festivals, he 

argues that the Salzburg Festival can take 
place only in Salzburg. It is possible, of 
course, to advocate a festival more or less 
anywhere which shall offer all sorts of tan- 
gible artistic, educational and social elements 
anxiously modeled on the Salzburg scheme. 
Such a festival, whether projected in Maine, 
New York, Texas, California, Kansas, Cuba, 
Mexico, Timbuctoo or the Mountains of the 
Moon, may be ever so profitable and reward- 
ing. But it will not be the Salzburg Festival 
for the all-sufficient reason that there is only 
one Salzburg and that the town of Mozart’s 
birth is as much a matter of imponderables 
as of location and topography. 

This does not mean that festivals aiming 
to achieve musical results as lofty or as 
enamoring as those of Salzburg should not 
be established wherever feasible. Let there 
be all the festivals the nations have a mind 
to organize, let them be as diverse, as am- 
bitious, as idealistic as you will. The world 
will be the better for them. But do not 
imagine you will be transplanting the Salz- 
burg Festival or producing anything more 
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Claudio Arrau (right) chats with Ernst Lubitsch in 

the latter's Beverly Hills studios. Mr. Arrau is in- 

terested in the possibilities of a motion picture 

about Mozart, having appeared in a Mexican film 
on Liszt 
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er at the very best, a tolerable imitation 
of it. 

When people speak of the Salzburg Festi- 
val they refer, as a rule, to the charming if 
rather flashy, modish and spectacular hap- 
penings which were given there in the half- 
dozen odd summers preceding the Second 
World War. This is not difficult to under- 
stand, for none of the earlier artistic enter- 
prises in the lovely town on the Salzach was 
ever as widely or as sensationally publicized. 
Yet, though the fact is scarcely realized, 
there was a Salzburg Festival as far back as 
July, 1877, when the Vienna Philharmonic 
gave concerts in the place under the direc- 
tion of Otto Dessoff. At that time there 
were some reproachful charges that Salz- 
burg was “challenging Bayreuth,” simply 
because Wagner’s Faust Overture appeared 
on a program by the side of Mozart’s Tupiter 
Symphony! Tentative festivals were given 
in 1902 and 1904 and then, in 7, Salz- 
burg harbored performances of Mozart 
operas in which not only the redoubtable 
Lilli Lehmann but artists like Geraldine 
Farrar and the late Johanna Gadski took 
part. 


ALZBURG became a festival center 

J again after the First World War with 
artistic results of a high order. But it was 
only in 1934 that the presence of Toscanini 
and the influx of hordes of tourists (primari- 
ly Americans) raised the Festival to a new 
pinnacle, from which it toppled ignominious- 
ly in 1938 when the Nazis took over, poison- 
ing the atmosphere of the place and debauch- 
ing its ideals. 

When Salzburg became impossible there 
was not a little talk in other European 
centers about establishing music festivals to 
replace it. In Paris a brief agitation arose 
with the object of inaugurating a “French 
Salzburg” in Versailles. It was an attractive 
scheme but, as usual in Paris, the plan ended 
as it began—in talk! Lucerne did, indeed, 
briefly establish a festival which exercised 
a certain attraction and enlisted the services 

(Continued on page 17) 
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RAVELING by train and plane, and with 

a police escort in St. Louis, Norina Greco 

rushed from New York to San Antonio, 
Tex., to sing Tosca at the Municipal Auditorium 
there in place of Grace Moore, who was ill in 
Florida. Nothing affected by the sound of the 
plane motors and police sirens in her ears, Miss 
Greco won an ovation from the packed house 
at the performance when she sang with Raoul 
Jobin and George Czaplicki. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman’s orchestration of 
a piano work called The Misbehaving Clocks, by 
Edward Earle, fifteen-year-old boy, was per- 
formed on Feb. 16 at a youth concert by the San 
Francisco Symphony under Rudolph Ganz. On 
the same day, at the same hour, in the same 
state, Alfred Wallenstein led the Los Angeles 
Symphony on a coast-to-coast broadcast in the 
same work. It is to be hoped that the clocks 
in both auditoriums were on Greenwich tempo. 

Further advice on Universal Pictures film 
based on the life of Rimsky-Korsakoff reveals 
that Charle Kullman, who will have the singing 
lead in the picture as Dr. Klin, a friend of the 
composer while Rimsky was a midshipman, will 
sing no less than three songs, Hymn to the Sun, 
Fandango and Song of India. 

Among air-minded musicians is Joseph Schus- 
ter, cellist, who left New York by plane for 
Miami, Puerto Rico, Trinidad, the important 
Brazilian cities, Montevideo, Buenos Aires, San- 
tiago de Chile, Lima, Bogota, Panama and many 
other places where he will appear in concert 
and recital. returning to New York the end of 
May... . Adolf Busch and the newly-organized 
Busch Symphony Orchestra are making a lim- 
ited tour of the United States east of t®+ Mis- 
sissippi. Mr. Busch intends to spend the summer 
and early Autumn abroad where he will make 
six appearances with orchestras in London, and 
will also play in Holland, Belgium, Switzerland 
and possibly, Italy. 

Muriel Kerr, pianist, lists among her spring 
engagements, an appearance with the Chicago 
Symphony playing the Emperor Concerto and 
with the Miami Symphony in the Liszt Con- 
certo in E Flat, both in April; a recital in Louis- 
ville and as guest artist at the Cornell College, 
Mt. Vernon, Ia., May Festival. 

In honor of the American Guild of Organists, 
which celebrates the 50th anniversary of its 
charter on April 13, Serge Koussevitzky will 
conduct the Boston Symphony in the Walter 
Piston Organ Concerto with E. Power Biggs, 
as soloist. The program will be broadcast and 
will include the ceremonies at which Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky will accept a Fellowship from the Guild. 
.. . Ellen Ballon, now on tour in Canada, will 
return to her Connecticut home shortly, to pre- 
pare for the world premiere of Heitor Villa- 
Lobos’ piano Concerto which the composer wrote 
for and dedicated to her. It is his first work 
in this form. Miss Ballon was recently heard 
as soloist with the New Jersey Symphony and 
Rochester Philharmonic under Frieder Weiss- 
mann and Sir Thomas Beecham, respectively. 

Carroll Glenn, violinist, has discovered that for 
junior and high schoiol students, the most 
popular work in her repertoire is Prokofieff’s 
March from “The Love for Three Oranges.” 
Not that they have any particular fondness for 
“modern” music as opposed to any other kind, 
they’ve just happened to hear it more often. It’s 
the theme for the radio program, FBI in Peace 
and War. 

Winifred Macbride, pianist, was enthusiasti- 
cally welcomed as soloist with the National 
Symphony under the baton of Hans Kindler at 
Salisbury, N.C., on Feb. 21 under the auspices 
of Catawba College. Miss Macbride played the 
Tchaikovsky Piano Concerto in B Flat Minor. 
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Madam Gerhardt Continues 
Musical Activities in London 


Dear MusicaL AMERICA: 

Recently I received a letter from Madam Elena 
Gerhardt, in which she asked me to send you a 
program which she just gave in London. She read 
on page 10 of the Nov. 25, 1945 issue of your 
magazine, a book review which began: “Since the 
retirement of Elena Gerhardt,” and she hopes that 


this program will serve to show that she has not 
retired. 
While stationed in England in the 8th Air Force, 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for March, 1926—— 

















Lucrezia Bori as Salud and Armand Tokatyan 
as Paco in Falla's La Vida Breve 


A Fine Premiere 
The first American hearing of Gustav Mah- 
ler’s posthumous Ninth Symphony was given 
by the New York Symphony under Otto Klem- 
perer in the Mecca Auditorium on March 14. 
* — 1926 — 


Yet, All in Vain 
(A Letter) So glad to hear “highbrow jazz” 
criticized. More power to you. May you elim- 
inate this truck from the musical world! 
— 1926 — 
Interesting If Not Permanent 
Metropolitan mounts Falla’s early work, La 


oldest 


leading 
greets Marion 
Talley, the youngest 


Ernestine Schumann-Heink, 
singer at the Metropolitan, 


Vida Breve, in double bill with Stravinsky's Le 
Rossignol in original version. Lucresia Bort 
and Armand Tokatyan have chief roles in for- 
mer. Marion Talley and Ralph Erroll sing from 
places in orchestral pit in Russian work. 


— 1926 — 


Does Anyone Sing Them? 

The Longfellow Room at Bowdoin College 
contains 600 pieces all of which are settings of 
Longfellow poems set to music by various com- 
posers. The Psalm of Life has 15 different set- 
tings. 

— 1926 — 





I was fortunate in being able to study in London 
with Madam Gerhardt, and to hear her in an 
all-Brahms recital in Wigmore Hall last spring. 
She is singing beautifully, and it was a real treat 
to hear this great artist, both in concert and in her 
studio. She has been singing and teaching in Lon- 
don throughout the war. 

Undoubtedly Mme. Gerhardt’s many friends in 
this country would be pleased to know that she is 
still singing as beautifully as ever. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Joun B. Power 
New York City 





Salzburg Traditions 


(Continued from page 16) 


of Toscanini, Walter and not a few other 
eminent conductors and artists. But the 
threat of war hung over the event and an 
oppressive sense of tragedy doomed the 
scheme from the start. The world was no 
longer in a mood for music festivals, how- 
ever enchanting their settings. 

“Do these festivals resemble those of 
Salzburg in scope and character?”, Mr. 
Walter asks speaking of the Maggio Fioren- 
tino, the Glyndebourne operatic perform- 
ances and other events of the kind. “Can 
they replace them? And to that I must 
answer: They cannot.” 

The problem of reviving the Salzburg 
Festivals the world has known and cherished 
(last summer’s modest attempts at a so- 
called festival need scarcely be taken into 
account) is not fundamentally a matter of 


replacing suitable artists or of repairing 
damaged edifices and landmarks. It rests 
squarely on the physical, economic and 
spiritual recuperation of Europe and Amer- 
ica. When, at long last, such a recupera- 
tion shall come we may again expect such 
an artistic renascence where Mozart was 
cradled. Meanwhile, Salzburg will continue 
to mean Salzburg and not some substitute 
locality. 
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resort to syrupy exaggerations of 
melody or -those shattering attacks 
which seem to make the whole instru- 
ment shiver with resentment. Mr. 
Greenhouse drew a richly colored 
tone from his cello, and his phrasing 
was full of nuance and sensitivity. 

A novelty on the program was Leh- 
man Engel’s Cello Sonata, which the 
composer wrote especially for Mr. 
Greenhouse. It is an agreeable, dis- 
cursive work containing many inter- 
esting musical ideas which fail to de- 
velop into a strong texture. The pro- 
gram also brought Bach’s Sonata in 
G Minor; the Vieuxtemps Concerto 
in A Minor; a Capriccio by Hinde- 
mith; Toada (Brazilian song) by 
Braga; At the Fountain by Davidoff ; 
and a Blues by Paul Nero. Bertha 
Melnik was the capable pianist. 


Thomas Richner, Pianist 


An unusually numerous audience 
greeted Thomas Richner at his annual 
recital in the Town Hall the after- 
noon of Feb. 22. The program pur- 
sued well worn paths except in a 
final group which consisted of two 
compositions by the pianist himself 
—an Elegy “in memoriam of World 
War II” and heard for the first time 
—and his more familiar Augmen-cata. 
The rest of the concert offered the 
Bach-Busoni Chorale Prelude, Nun 
komm der Heiden Heiland and the 
Chaconne, Mozart’s B Flat Sonata 
(K. 333), Chopin’s Barcarolle, E. Ma- 
jor Nocturne and C Sharp Minor 
Scherzo and Ravel’s Jeux d’Eau and 
Toccata. 

The reviewer, who managed to hear 
only the Bach transcriptions and the 
Mozart Sonata, found Mr. Richner’s 
performances of these engagingly mu- 
sical and of unfailing taste and tonal 
charm. Technically, moreover, he 
showed himself fully equal to such 
problems as the three pieces imposed. 
The Chaconne, if not of Olympian 
grandeur, was clearly defined and 
lyrically sensitive. In the sonata the 
pianist disclosed a feeling for Mozart- 
ean style by no means common. If 
a few details were open to question 
it should be remembered that Mo- 
zart’s clavier music is not necessarily 
an instinct but often the study of a 
lifetime. 


Olga Coelho, Soprano-Quitarist 


Olga Coelho, the fascinating so- 
prano-guitarist, was heard in another 
recital at the Town Hall on Feb. 22. 
As usual, her program was chiefly 
freighted with Latin-American songs 
of various types, countries and ages. 
It is in these. rather than the hand- 
ful of old Italian, old English and a 
Russian lyric or two, more or less 
deftly arranged for her purposes by 
Andres Segovia and other musicians 
of distinction, that the lady exercises 
her most personal and ingratiating 
appeal. 

Her art has a character and an in- 
timacy which calls rather for the en- 
vironment of a drawing room, a stu- 
dio or a night club to exercise its 
fullest allurement. Even so, it is 
a tribute to Miss Coelho’s instincts 
and musical talents that as much of 
her work preserves its spell in the 
more neutral frame of a concert hall 
as is actually the case. She would, 
however, be better advised to omit 
things which, like Scarlatti, are bet- 
ter served by the traditional recitalist 
and to confine herself to her particular 
specialties, where her personality can 
act most freely upon the more or less 
exotic matters she sings. 

It would be well, too, if she culti- 
vated more carefully the technique of 
speech, since she undertakes to de- 
scribe each of her offerings by word 
of mouth. On this occasion her com- 
ments and witty sallies were quite in- 
audible to anybody seated more than 


Olga Coelho 


eight rows from the stage. This is the 
more regrettable as Miss Coelho can 
communicate without the slightest dif- 
ficulty the most delicate nuances of 
her singing to the remotest corner of 
the hall. xf 


Thomas Richner 


American Ballad Singers 

Celebrating the anniversary of their 
first appearance in Town Hall six 
years ago, the American Ballad 
Singers, directed by Elie Siegmeister, 
gave a recital of American folk music 
in the same hall on March 3. 

Helen Yorke, 
Margaret Tobias, Lester German, 
Dolf Swing and Earl Waldo, the sing- 
ers who comprise the ensemble, have 
exceptionally good voices and a fine 
sense of theatre which enables them to 
inject precisely the right kind of an 
intimate quality in their work. 

Their program was made up of 
songs of early America, work songs, 
songs of courtship and marriage and 
songs from the mountains. Most of 
these were in a light, playful vein such 
as Sweet Betsy from Pike, Pat Works 
on the Railroad and the Johnson Boys. 
And most of them were presented as 
solos with slight choral accompani- 
ment. As Mr. Siegmeister has a first 
rate ensemble at his disposal it is un- 
fortunate that he did not put them to 
work more often in serious, more solid 
works. Although the lighter numbers 
were deftly and amusingly performed, 
one had the feeling upon leaving the 
hall that the feast had been one of 
bon-bons rather than of more substan- 
tial fare. 

In his capacity as master of cere- 
monies Mr. Siegmeister offered brief 
explanations of each song on the pro- 
gram. At this date, we feel, folk music 
needs no apology. M. 


Mikhail Sheyne, Pianist 


Mikhail Sheyne, pianist, heard here 
several years ago, returned to give a 
recital in the Town Hall on the eve- 
ning of Feb. 13. Mr. Sheyne began 
his program with the Beethoven So- 
nata, Op. 109, a somewhat difficult 
thing to do. However, he gave a 
clear and musicianly exposition of the 
work and the final movement was es- 
pecially well set forth. Four Chopin 
Etudes which followed, displayed a 
firm technique and ability towards 
differentiation. A Sonatina by Sche- 
balin which began the second half 
of the evening, seemed rather unin- 
teresting inherently and one wondered 
occasionally just what was the com- 
poser’s intention. The Scriabin Etudes, 
two of them, had their curious 
rhythms well brought out and Pre- 
ludes and Etudes by Rachmaninoff 
were nicely done. 

The principal lack in Mr. Sheyne’s 
otherwise excellent playing is, at 
present, a tendency to play slow 
things too slowly and fast things too 
fast. But standards in velocity are 
difficult to establish and more difficult 
to adhere to. It was good piano play- 
ing and interesting. N. 


John Feeney, Tenor 


John Feeney, tenor, gave his annual 
recital in Carnegie Hall on the evening 
of Feb. 17, with Edwin McArthur at 
the piano. Mr. Feeney drew the usual 


Rose Adele Brault, 


The American Ballad 
Singers on their 15- 
week tour return to 
New York's Town 
Hall. Left to right 
are Helen Yorke, 
Earl Waldo, Elie 
Siegmeister, Dolf 
Swing, Margaret 
Tobias, Rose Adele 
Brault and Lester 
German. 


crowd of enthusiastic admirers. The 
same qualities which have distin- 
guished the tenor’s singing heretofore, 
were again present. He offered arias 
from Handel’s Semele and Mozart’s 
Don Giovanni, also Frank’s Panis An- 
gelicus as well as numerous Gaelic 
delights which latter found special 
favor with his hearers. He was best 
in this type of music which is more 
appropriate to his style than Il Mio 
Tesoro. N. 


Hechalutz, Opera 


Hechalutz, an opera in Hebrew with 
book by Jacob Weinberg, who also 
wrote the music, was given in concert 
form in Carnegie Hall on the evening 
of Feb. 16, as the sixth Festival of 
Jewish Arts, under the auspices of the 
Manhattan, Brooklyn and Bronx Zion- 
ist Clubs. The opera, whose title sig- 
nifies The Worker, had its premiere in 
the Mecca Temple, now the New York 
City Center, in 1934. The soloists at 
the present performance were Doris 
Doree, soprano of the Metropolitan; 
Sidor Belarsky, bass, and Nathaniel 
Spencer, tenor. The choral parts were 
sung by the Hazomir Choral Society 
and the orchestra was combined of the 
Newark YM and YWHA. The ballet 
was trained by Dvora Lapson and 
Mark Silver conducted. During the 
intermission Ludwig Lewisohn gave a 
short talk on The Uses of Jewish Cul- 
ture. D. 


Claudio Arrau, Pianist 


Despite an incipient blizzard a very 
large audience filled Carnegie Hall on 
Feb. 19 for the recital of Claudio Ar- 
rau. His program, exceptionally well 
stocked, began with Bach’s Chromatic 
Fantasy and Fugue, then offered in 
succession Schumann’s great F Sharp 
Minor Sonata, Chopin’s F Minor Fan- 
tasy, his A Flat Ballade and the two 
Etudes in E Minor, Op. 25, No. 5, 
and C Sharp Minor, Op. 10, No. 4. 
Debussy’s Pour le Piano—consisting 
of a Prelude, Sarabande and Toccata 
—Bartok’s four movement Suite. Op. 
14, and a Caprice Italien by Poulenc 
made up the second half. 

Mr. Arrau’s playing was curiously 
uneven. From a technical standpoint 
the Chilean painist was at the top of 
his powers. Perhaps it was due to 
circumstances beyond his control that 
the tone he produced frequently sound- 
ed hard and brittle and that at times 
his range of color seemed limited. This 
was especially noticeable in his clean- 
cut but juiceless interpretation of the 
Chromatic Fantasy. From Schumann 
performances Mr. Arrau has given in 
the past one had reason to expect a 
warmer, more truly romantic and 
poetically imaginative delivery of the 
many-faceted and incomparably rhap- 
sodic Sonata. But for all the vitality 
with which the artist addressed him- 
self to it the rendering had an angu- 
larity and a steely sharpness of con- 
tour that deprived its various move- 
ments of their indwelling grace and 
restless, soaring fancy. 

On the other hand, Chopin’s Fan- 
tasy and Third Ballade exhibited Mr. 
Arrau’s gifts at their elaborate best. 
The sole drawback to the lyric beauty 
and the eloquent drama of these rend- 


“constantly widening 


erings was the pianist’s intermittent 
tendency to rush the pace of certain 
passages with an effect of breathless- 
ness that rather marred their shape. 
For his Debussy, again, there could be 
little but praise, especially in the fine 
Prelude and Sarabande. It was no 
fault of Mr. Arrau that he could not 
make more of the Bartok Suite or of 
the Poulenc Caprice than he did. The 
former is certainly not one of the late 
composer’s better creations, the latter 
never rises above the salon level. 


Bethlehem Bach Choir, Feb. 18 


For the first time in more than 25 
years the Bach Choir of Bethlehem, 
Penna., came to New York on Feb. 
18 and for the first time in its history 
performed in all its heroic complete- 
ness its great specialty, the B Minor 
Mass. On its previous visit the Chorus 
had offered only a few extracts from 
the Mass together with other Bach 
works. ‘Today—and largely through 
the inspiring example of the Bethle- 
hem singers—the Mass has grown to 
be a relatively familiar experience of 
popular appeal. 
It was not surprising, therefore, that 
Carnegie Hall was packed to capacity 
by an audience obviously eager to hear 
how these people from the Lehigh val- 
ley would serve a Masterpiece for the 
performance of which they had orig- 
inally banded together. Without fur- 
ther preliminaries it can be said that 
the huge gathering listened for close to 
four hours as if transfixed and even 
broke into applause at an inopportune 
moment till the conductor, Ifor Jones, 
signalled for silence. However, Mr. 
Jones was noisily acclaimed when he 
returned to the platform after an inter- 
mission, and at the close there was a 
long ovation for all and sundry. 


The Mass was presented at Carnegie 
Hall precisely as it is in the Packer 
Memorial Chapel at Lehigh Univer- 
sity. A concealed trombone choir 
played a chorale leading to the tre- 
mendous outburst of the first Kyrie, 
which began as early as 7:30. After 
a 35-minute pause the second part be- 
gan at 9:30 with the Credo. The in- 
strumentalists—also as at Bethlehem— 
were members of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. E. Power Biggs was the or- 
ganist and the soloists — experienced 
participants in the Choir’s Bach rituals 
—were Ruth Diehl, soprano, Lillian 
Knowles, contralto, Lucius Metz, 
tenor, Calvin Marsh, baritone, and Ed- 
win Steffe, bass-baritone. The pres- 
ence of two instead of one baritone is 
due to the conductor’s practice of di- 
viding the difficult duties that Bach has 
imposed on the solo bass voice between 
a pair of singers. It is a practice with 
points in its favor. 

The writer of these lines, years ago 
an undiscourageable pilgrim to the an- 
nual Bethlehem festivals, has not heard 
the Choir in well over two decades. 
Such a lapse of time has a way of shat- 
tering old illusions and, in one fashion 
or another, of modifying individual 
ideals. Moreover, he had never listened 
to the organization under any other 
leader than the late Dr. Wolle—with 
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all his faults and mannerisms a very 
striking conductor. And so, for these 
and similar reasons he went to Carne- 
gie Hall with some trepidation. 

Obviously, there are differences of 
mood, atmosphere and acoustics as be- 
tween Packer Memorial Chapel and 
the 57th St. auditorium. Nevertheless, 
this listener was able to recapture 
many of the thrills and exaltations he 
had known long ago in Bethlehem. 
He would not, to be sure, fail to wel- 
come a performance of the Mass by a 
virtuoso choir of the limited numbers 
that were at Bach’s disposal (though, 
as the composer never heard a produc- 
tion of his Mass one cannot be certain 
even of that point). Conceivably if, 
under such conditions several of the 
grandiose choruses lost something of 
their massive impact they might gain 
in other aspects and a more balanced 
relation might be established between 
ensembles and solos. However, this is, 
after all, speculative. It does not 
diminish the magnitude of the accom- 
plishment of the visitors from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

If the tone produced by the Bethle- 
hem singers is not the last word in 
purity and transparent beauty, if their 
pitch is not invariably faultless, they 
still retain in priceless degree that con- 
suming fervor and unquenchable en- 
thusiasm which can overcome the most 
heartbreaking obstacles and otherwise 
fire heaven. In the face of this splen- 
didly vitalizing spirit most hair-split- 
tings over stylistic problems seem 
trivial. It is not even a foregone con- 
clusion that the contrapuntal lines of 
Bach would be more sharply etched 
and defined by a choir of 40 than by 
five times that number, possessed as 
these Bethlehemites are of a true feu 
sacre. 
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Artur Rubinstein Ellen Osborn 


The Philadelphia instrumentalists 
carried out their duties in superb fash- 
ion. Among the soloists Miss Dahl’s 
work was outstanding. P. 


Artur Rubinstein, Pianist 


Arguing very sensibly that an artist 
cannot always know what music he 
will be able to play best, in advance, 
Artur Rubinstein waited until his 
audience was assembled in Carnegie 
Hall on Feb. 24 and then announced 
his program from the platform. 
Though the experiment might not 
prove so successful with pianists of 
differing temperaments, in this case 
Mr. Rubinstein proved his point by 
playing everything with notable spon- 
taneity and high spirits. He opened 
his recital with the Bach-Busoni Cha- 
conne, and proceded to two large- 
scale works, Franck’s Prelude, Cho- 
rale and Fugue and Chopin’s Sonata 
in B Flat Minor. An. exquisitely 
played Chopin Nocturne, “as an en- 
core,” led to the intermission. The 
second half of Mr. Rubinstein’s im- 
provised program included the Pre- 
lude from Debussy’s Suite Berga- 
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masque, Ondine, Minstrels and La 
Plus Que Lente; four Szymanowski 
Mazurkas; Scriabin’s Vers la Flam- 
me; and Liszt’s Mephisto Waltz. To 
these Mr. Rubinstein added several 
encores, played with crackling brilli- 
ance, 

Especially notable in the pianist’s 
interpretation of the Franck Prelude, 
Chorale and Fugue was his feeling 
for the improvisational character of 
the work. Without ever losing the 
thread, Mr. Rubinstein made the lis- 
tener aware of the spaciousness and 
freedom inherent in this music. And 
he has never played the Chopin So- 
nata more grandly. Here again, over- 
all comprehension gave the perform- 
ance architectural unity, yet one 
heard an infinitude of poetic touches 
of imagination and inflection. It was 
good to hear Szymanowski’s sensitive 
music again, and Mr. Rubinstein’s ex- 
citing performance of the Scriabin 
Vers la Flamme made one hope that 
he will give us more of that neglected 
composer’s works, including some of 
the sonatas. Needless to say, the au- 
dience remained until the piano lid 
was closed. ’ 


Maggie Teyte, Soprano 


A request program of generous pro- 
portions gave Maggie Teyte the op- 
portunity to delight a capacity audi- 
ence in Town Hall on Feb. 20 at her 
final recital this season. Almost 
everyone present seemed to be a Teyte 
“fan” and to recognize each song with 
a sigh of pleasure or a nod of affec- 
tion. Among the memorable experi- 
ences of the evening were Miss Teyte’s 
interpretations of Ravel’s Le Martin 
Pecheur, Debussy’s Colloque Senti- 
mental and Duparc’s Phidylé, the last 
named in spite of a negligible mishap. 

In the Ravel song Miss Teyte cap- 
tured to perfection its tenuous ecstasy 
of mood, which is as evanescent as the 
flash of a bird’s feathers in flight. And 
the two personalities of Verlaine’s and 
Debussy’s fantasy in the Colloque 
Sentimental were miraculously re- 
created by her sensitive imagination. 
In these songs, as in the Duparc, 
beauty of tone, perfection of phrase 
and emotional subtlety were fused into 
an artistic whole of memorable quality. 
A Vielle Chanson de Chasse, from a 
set arranged by Richard Manning, was 
also charming. In some of the other 
songs of the evening, the artist’s ap- 
proach seemed more artificial, nor was 
there any reason to end the program 
with the deplorable Adieu de Mozart. 
But with so much artistry to praise, 
these points may well be brushed aside. 
George Reeves was the flawless ac- 
companist in as taxing a program as 
any pianist could hope to nein a 


Ellen Osborn, Soprano 

Ellen Osborn, soprano, who was 
heard in a Town Hall recital Feb. 26, 
is a young woman of challenging 
presence and emphatic personality. 
The concert in question was her 
second here, for she made her local 
debut three years ago. This time she 
bravely opened her program with no 
less than Beethoven’s Ah! Perfido, 
which presupposes certain vocal and 
stylistic accomplishments of a rather 
tall virtuoso order. It was followed by 
a group of Wolf Lieder, that avoided 
the beaten track; songs by Duparc, 
Fauré and Poulenc, five lyrics in Eng- 
lish and, to conclude, a dispensation 
of Brahms. 

Miss Osborn has vocal material .: 
abundance, of uncommon 6 naturai 
quality and texture. It has greater 
possibilities than the lady’s technical 
management of it permit her to realize. 
Her production is of an order that 
results in spread tones and she has an 
unfortunate habit of singing with her 
mouth cavernously open, which occa- 
sions tenseness and_ constriction. 
Furthermore, her resources of vocal 
color are limited. The various Lieder 
of Wolf and Brahms she delivered 
with little understanding and such a 
want of style that practically all of 


them sounded monotonously alike 
Miss Osborn’s enunciation is, except 
in English, so prevailingly unintelli- 
ble that most of the text she sang 
could not be grasped, and such French 
and German words as the listener in- 
termittently caught revealed an un- 
schooled command of these tongues. 
Perhaps Miss Osborn’s best work 
during the evening was heard in songs 
by Bax, Griffes, Naginski and Bliss. 
She was applauded by an effusively 
friendly audience. Sergius Kagen ac- 
companied with taste. P. 


New Concert Stars 


Another presentation by Interna- 
tional Programs, New Concert Stars 
of All Nations, was given in the New 
York Times Hall on Feb. 23. The 
varied program included Ricardo Sar- 
roga, singer of Latin American folk 
songs; Eva Desca, an interpreter of 
modern dance; Vilian Simek, violinist, 
Edith Atlaire, a singer of Ameri- 
can folk songs, and Chin Wan, 
a Chinese dancer. Particularly note- 
worthy was the playing of Mr. Simek 
who performed works by Suk, Bella 
Rchaikovsky and Smetana and Miss 
Allaire ,who boasts a -strong, clear 
voice and approached the English and 
American mountain songs on her list 
with a lusty and decidedly engaging 
manner. M. 


French Concert 


The second concert of France For- 
ever was given in the Hunter College 
Auditorium on the evening of Feb. 27. 
Owing to illness Martial Singher, who 
had been announced, was unable to 
appear. The program was given by 
George Copeland, pianist, the Leh- 
man Engel Singers, and the Guilet 
String Quartet. The list included 
works by Sauget, Debussy, Poulenc, 
Ravel and Satie. N. 


* Carmelina Delfin, Composer-Pianist 


Persons who believe in soul trans- 
migrations, spirit messages and sim- 
ilar manifestations of the occult might 
have found food for their theories 
if they had dropped for a while into 
the Town Hall the afternoon of 
March 2. The occasion was a recital 
by Carmelina Delfin, Cuban compos- 
er-pianist. The lady, who plays with 
a technique of a high order and an 
uncommonly beautiful and = singing 
tone, offered a lengthy bill of her own 
works. The assortment included a 
Choral, a Bagatelle, a Sonata in C 
Minor, a Prelude in the same key, an 
Impromptu, a Scherzo, several Con- 
cert Studies and a Spanish Caprice. 
The remarkable thing about these 
pieces was the almost uncanny revela- 
tion they afforded of how a creative 
musician can, if so minded, triumph- 
antly immunize himself against «on- 
temporary currents and influences. 

Almost any of Miss Delfin’s works 
indicated that, so far as she was con- 
cerned, the world might have come 
to a standstill fully 50 years ago. But 
this was not the most astonishing 
aspect of the afternoon’s disclosures. 
Much more remarkable was the in- 
credible facility with which the re- 
citalist had managed to assimilate 
and reproduce down to the tiniest de- 
tail of melodic style, harmony, modu- 
lation, rhythm and figuration the 
idiom and phraseology of masters 
like Franck, Bach, Liszt, Schumann, 
Chopin, Mendelssohn, Rachmaninoff, 
Tchaikovsky and even Edward Mac- 
Dowell. One had the almost spooky 
impression that these masters had 
appeared, both singly and in numbers, 
to Miss Delfin and guided her pen. 

In the Choral which opened the 
program César Franck was respon- 
sible for about 15 bars, whereupon he 
yielded his place to Bach, who in turn 
made way for Liszt. The succeeding 
Bagatelle was almost entirely the 
contribution of Mendelssohn, in the 
mood of one of his scherzos. In the 
Sonata the listener was shifted about 
from Chopin’s C Major Etude, to 
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3 and 5 was a moving experience. 
The Stravinsky L’Oiseau de Feu and 
the Ravel La Valse, at his second pair 
of concerts, were also notable inter- 
pretations. Besides the highly vir- 
tuosic presentation of the Brahms 
First Symphony at the final pair of 
concerts, Mr. Szell gave a remarkable 
reading of the Bartok Concerto for 
orchestra. 


Novelty by Noble Given 


With Erich Leinsdorf away, direct- 
ing the Minneapolis Symphony and 
the New York City Symphony, 
Rudolph Ringwall, associate director, 
led the concerts on Jan. 10 and 12 at 
Severance Hall. He had as soloist 
Zino Francescatti, who gave a bril- 
liant performance of the Tchaikovsky 
Violin Concerto. T. Tertius Noble 
was given an ovation at the close of 
the first Cleveland presentation of his 
Introduction and Passacaglia in G 
Minor, an interesting and _ highly 
stylized work, rather lengthy. Mr. 
Ringwall and the orchestra gave ex- 
cellent performances too of the Delius 
Walk To Paradise Garden and the 
Elgar Enigma Variations. 

ELMorE BACON 





Three Soloists 
Entertain Dallas 


Dattas.—The Dallas Symphony, 
under the baton of the very efficient 
Antal Dorati, gave three subscription 
programs during February. The solo- 
ist for the seventh of this series on 
Feb. 3, was William Kapell, young 
pianist, who played with brilliance and 
impeccable technique Rachmaninoff’s 
Concerto in C Minor, Op. 18, No. 2, 
with the orchestra, receiving an ova- 
tion. 

Before the intermission, the orches- 
tra gave splendid renditions of the 
Symphony in D Minor, Haydn; Sym- 
phonic Metamorphosis of Themes by 
Weber, Hindemith; and Rhapsodie 
Espagnole, by Ravel, all of which 
were much enjoyed by the large audi- 
ence. 

On Feb. 17, for the eighth subscrip- 
tion concert, the renowned violinist, 
Zino Francescatti, was soloist, playing 
with the orchestra in-masterly fashion 
the Concerto for violin and orchestra, 
No. 1 in D, Op. 6, by Paganini. He 
received much applause in which he 
insisted that Mr. Dorati and the or- 
chestra share. This program opened 
with the La Gazza Ladra, Overture 
by Rossini, followed by two Hungar- 
ian Folk Dances,.by Weiner, which 
gave much pleasure to the audience 
of some 4,000. After the intermission 
the orchestra was heard in an excel- 
lent reading of Franck’s Symphony. 


Kipnis Sings Boris Music 


Soloist for the ninth subscription 
program was the noted baritone of the 
Metropolitan Ope:a, Alexander Kipnis, 
who was heard in excerpts from Boris 
Godunoff, singing with rare artistry 
The assisting chorus was the North 
Texas State College Choir from Den- 
ton, under Wilfred C. Bain. They sang 
in Russian as did the soloist, and ac- 
quitted themselves admirably. 

The opening work was the Russian 
Easter Overture by Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff. After the intermission the Sym- 
phony No. 4 by Tchaikovsky was 
splendidly played. 

In addition to these programs. four 
young peoples’ concerts were given by 
the orchestra for children of Dallas 
schools on Feb. 9 and March 1 and 
2. The one on March 1 was for Negro 
children and the large auditorium at 
Fair Park was full. Two programs 


were necessary for March 2, to ac- 
commodate the many youngsters who 
wanted 


to hear the well-planned 


Marcit 25, 1946 


musical events. 

On March 4, D. Gordon Rupe, Jr., 
was re-elected unanimously as presi- 
dent of the Dallas Symphony, Inc., 
at a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors. Also elected were H. Stanley 
Marcus, John A. Gillin and Mrs. W. 
Lee Hudson, vice-presidents; Edward 
L. Markham, secretary; and George 
Waverly Briggs, treasurer. Arthur 
L. Kramer, Eli Sanger, Mrs. Maurice 
Purnell and Marion Flagg were re- 
elected to the executive committee. 
The conductor, Antal Dorati, returned 
on March 5, from Vancouver, B. C., 
where he conducted the symphony 
there on March 2. 

MABEL CRANFILL 





Premieres Interest 
St. Louis Throngs 


St. Louis, Mo.—The fifteenth pair 
of symphony concerts:on January 25 
and 26 presented a program of ex- 
treme variety and interest as Vladimir 
Golschman led three works new to St. 
Louis, combining them on his program 
with two others of great popularity. 

The opening Introduction and Al- 
legro by Herbert Elwell proved to be 
interesting, both in melodic content 
and structure. This was followed by a 
scholarly reading of Corelli’s beautiful 
La Folia, with its interesting varia- 
tions. The string choirs were flawless 
in their execution of the ornamenta- 
tions of the harmonic material. A 
thrilling performance of Prokofieff’s 
violin Concerto No. 1 in D, Op. 19 
was given by Joseph Szigeti, whose 
musical insight and technical skill 
made the work understandable. In his 
hands it became a work of fluency and 
color. 

Mr. Golschmann also conducted a 








Denny Hayes 


Antal Dorati, conductor of the Dallas Symphony, surrounded by young auto- 
graph seekers, after a youth concert, one of a series introduced for the first 
time to Dallas this season 
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highly charged performance of Schon- 
berg’s Verklarte Nacht and Tchaikov- 
sky's Fantasia de Rimini, which 
closed the concert. 

Close on the heels ot this pair came 
an extra concert by the orchestra 
bringing the now annual visit of 
Aadre Kostelanetz, which took place 
at the Kiel Opera House on Jan. 28. 
Hundreds were turned away and the 
huge audience was loud and continu- 
ous in its demonstration of approval 
for the widely varied program which 
the popular conductor provided. The 
first half was devoted to Bach’s A 
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Mighty Fortress is Our God as a cur- 
tain-raiser, then Beethoven’s Sym- 
phony No. 1 in C, well played but not 
too exciting, followed by the rousing 
Capriccio Espagno! by  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. The second half brought a 
Rumanian Fantasy; a group of folk 
songs orchestrated by Mr. Kostelanetz 
and then, in order, None But The 
Lonely Heart and Sleeping Beauty 
Waltz by Tchaikovsky, his own ar- 
rangement of Debussy’s Clair de Lune 
and music from Show Boat, with 
several insistently demanded encores. 
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Schumann’s F Sharp Minor Sonata, 
thence to Tchaikovsky’s B Flat Minor 
Piano Concerto and to no end of other 
familiarities. The afternoon was a 
continual and really diverting story of 
this sort. 

At all accounts the various pieces 
never offended against good taste— 
and that is no small merit. ; 


Maryla Jonas, Pianist (Debut) 


Maryla Jonas, pianist, who was 
born in Warsaw but has been for some 
years a resident of Buenos Aires, made 
her New York debut in Carnegie Hall 
on Feb. 25. She has toured extensively 
in South America and the Latin Amer- 
ican countries, and she proved to be a 
mature artist with the assurance of 
wide musical experience. Her pro- 
gram followed the traditional course 
from late 18th century to contem- 
porary music, including a Handel Pas- 
sacaglia; a Capriccio by Wilhelm 
Friedemann Bach; Haydn’s Varia- 
tions in F Minor; Beethoven’s Sonata, 
Op. 31, No. 2; Schumann’s Scenes 
from Childhood; Prokofieff’s First 
Sonata; and a Chopin group made up 
of a nocturne, three mazurkas, two 
waltzes and the Polonaise, Op. 44. 

In the works by Handel, W. F. Bach 
and Haydn Miss Jonas made known 
one of her principal pianistic assets, a 
smooth, glassy pianissimo tone which 
she was able to produce in all speeds 
and rhythms. The Beethoven Sonata 
had a masculine vigor and precision. 
Miss Jonas exaggerated the dramatic 
pauses of the work, however, and she 
took the adagio movement at a tempo 
which even her unquestionable sin- 
cerity of emotional intent could not 
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sustain. The final movement, in con- 
trast, was boldly conceived. Schu- 
mann’s sensitive pictures of childhood 
are not suited to the concert hall, at 
best, and Miss Jonas played them far 
too sentimentally to capture their 
evanescent poetry. More _ successful 
was her treatment of Prokofieff’s 
dashing sonata in which her technical 
power again came to the fore. Shiec 
was cordially applauded. ® 


New Friends of Music, Feb. 17 


The all-Brahms program of the 
New Friends of Music on Feb. 17 
featured both sets of the Liebeslieder 
Waltzes, Op. 52 and Op. 65, for piano 
duet and vocal quartet and the Piano 
Quartet in G Minor, Op. 25. For the 
Liebeslieder Waltzes Dorothy Ornest, 
soprano; Nancy’ Fishburn, alto; 
Richard Manning, tenor, and Hugh 
Thompson, baritone, were the singers 
and Erich Itor Kahn and Konrad 
Wolff, the pianists, while Ray Lev, 
pianist, and the Messrs. Roismann, 
violin, Boris Kroyt, viola, and Mischa 
Schneider, cello, of the Budapest 
Quartet, took care of the purely in- 
strumental work. 

As for the Liebeslieder Waltzes, 
while there are individual numbers of 
a certain lyric attractiveness and even 
charm and others in which the piano 
part is of outstanding effectiveness, the 
music cannot claim on any ground to 
belong in the category of the com- 
poser’s most distinguished work, and 
inasmuch as the songs are purely 
cerebral concepts of various phases of 
the subject treated they become less 
and less convincing the longer the 
listener exposes himself to them. 
Such being the case, they demand 
singers of peculiar intepretative re- 
sourcefulness. Mr. Thompson’s work, 
both in ensemble and solo, was sensi- 
tively expressive and of noteworthy 
tonal warmth, skilfully adjusted to 
the necessarily slenderer voices of the 
soprano and alto, who likewise sang 
with artistic intelligence. Mr. Man- 
ning sang his special solo effectively 
but the dominatingly penetrating 
quality of his tones threw the ensemble 
singing out of balance practically 
throughout. 

The piano quartet received a smooth 
and generally well balanced perform- 
ance, the outside movements being of 
especially impressive effect. oa 


Dusolina Giannini, Soprano 


Dusolina Giannini gave her post- 
poned recital at Carnegie Hall on 
March 1 before a considerable and 
greatly appreciative audience. At that 
the popular soprano had not fully re- 
covered and traces of a cold could still 
be noticed in her singing during the 
course of the program. They inter- 
mittently affected some of her medium 
tones and deprived the lower part of 
her scale of its customary warmth and 
body. Her higher voice, however, re- 
tained, by and large, its luster and re- 
fulgent beauty. If the artist has been 
known to sing with more color and less 
obvious caution her fastidious taste and 
searching intelligence were as con- 
spicuous as ever. 


It is long since any recitalist has 
offered a list of songs compiled with 
so much imagination and such a sense 
of musical values and effective con- 
trasts. The program represented a 
model which other singers might study 
to their profit. It began with three 
virtually unsuspected masterpieces of 
18th Century Italian operatic melody 
—a superb lament, Verdi tronchi, an- 
nose piante, from Pasquini’s Erminia 
in riva del Giordano, a high-spirited 
aria, Non sarei si sventurata, from 
Piccinni’s Alessandro nell’ Indie, and 
a brave virtuoso air from Cimarosa’s 
La Vergine del Sole, Ah! tornar la 
bella Aurora. Some idea of the nov- 
elty which marked the later groups of 
the program may be gained by the fact 


Maryla Jonas Dusolina Giannini 


that its most familiar numbers were 
Hugo Wolf’s Kennst du das Land, 
Und willst du deinen Liebsten sterben 
sehen and Morgenstimmung. 


Miss Giannini made a further de- 
parture by undertaking three lyrics of 
the gifted but woefully neglected Adolf 
Jensen—his charming Klinge, mein 
Pandero, his dramatic setting of Eich- 
endorff’s Waldgesprach (which differs 
most interestingly from Schumann’s 
better known ballad “in the folk tone”) 
and his version of Der Schmied, which 
is both longer and less telling than the 
popular one of Brahms. Another and 
a most captivating item was a group 
of Shakespearian settings—Heigh-ho! 
for a Husband, Carl Busch’s delight- 
ful Under the Greenwood Tree, 
Charles Fonteyn Manney’s lovely and 
affecting Orpheus with His Lute and 
a cheery, if early Victorian, Lawn as 
White as Driven Snow, by James 
Greenhill. For a closing group the 
soprano was heard in four melodies 
based on Basque, Andalusian and Cas- 
tilian themes by the late Raoul La- 
parra, of which a lullaby, Echate 
Nino, was particularly captivating 
both as to its proper lyric charm and 
Miss Giannini’s tender delivery of it. 

The beauty and eloquence of the art- 
ist’s singing in its best moments were 
enhanced by the spontaneity and the 
confiding intimacy of her manner. The 
effusive applause of her hearers she 
rewarded with a large number and 
variety of encores, among them Ed- 
ward MacDowell’s powerful song The 
Sea. She also introduced to the local 
field a new accompanist, Max Wall- 
mer, a talented but still rather inex- 
perienced young man, whose sense of 
rhythm needs further cultivation. P. 


Zina Ziporah, Soprano (Debut) 


Zina Ziporah, soprano, made her 
New York debut in the Town Hall on 
the evening of Feb. 19, with Ernest 
Victor Wolff at the piano. Miss Zi- 
porah disclosed a voice of considerable 
volume fairly well handled. Her pro- 
gram included arias from La Serva 
Padrona, Turandot and Falstaff, also 
songs by Cesti, Strauss (including the 
definitely masculine Am Spatboot) 
Wolf, Ravel, Debussy and a 
group in English. She was well re- 
ceived by a cordial audience. 


Yella Pess!, Harpsichordist 


As its second concert of the season 
the Bach Circle presented Yella Pessl 
in a harpsichord recital at Town Hall 
on Feb. 18, with the Guilet Quartet, 
consisting of Daniel Guilet, Jac Go- 
roditzki, Frank Brieff and Lucien 
LaPorte, assisting in ensemble num- 
bers. A program of uncommonly in- 
teresting features opened with the first 
American performance of a Concerto 
for harpsichord and strings in B Flat, 
Op. 13, No. 4, by Johann Christian 
Bach, a work of charming music in 
the London Bach’s almost Mozartean 
style, the parts used having been 
copied from a British Museum edition. 
The third movement’s variations on 
the Scottish folksong, The Yellow- 
Haired Laddie, were especially in- 
triguing. 

Then came J. S. Bach’s Toccata in 
D, Concerto in A for harpsichord and 
strings and transcription for harpsi- 
chord of Vivaldi’s Concerto in G 
Minor for violin and Haydn’s Sonata 


in B Minor and Trio for harpsichord, 
violin and cello in D Minor. Miss 
Pess] met the exacting technical de- 
mands of her program with exemplary 
digital skill and ease and played with 
communicative zest and enthusiasm. 
Her overly percussive approach to the 
keyboard in forte passages, however, 
misled her into straining the tonal 
resources of her delicate instrument 
unduly and her rhythm was frequently 
erratic, a condition that made it dif- 
ficult at times for the Quartet players 
to achieve a perfect synchronization 
with her, "83 


Robert Casadesus, Pianist 


Great pianist though he always is 
Robert Casadesus fairly rose above 
himself at the recital he gave at Car- 
negie Hall Feb. 20. Among the un- 
numbered performances of Schumann’s 
C Major Fantasie which this listener 
has heard in a lifetime of concert- 
going the one that marked the re- 
splendent climax of this occasion was 
the most gorgeous he can recall. To 
say that it had in supreme measure 
passion, poetry, ravishment of tone 
and color, enkindling imagination, an 
ecstatic perfection of technique and yet 
more—to say this still fails to convey 
the unparalleled magnificence of an in- 
terpretation beside which the finest 
that one recollects appears to pale and 
diminish. 

It seems as if from year to year 
Mr. Casadesus’ art increases in lati- 
tude, profundity and sensitiveness. In 
this incomparable rendering of the 
Schumann masterpiece there were 
brought to a focus all those great qual- 
ities of intellect, emotion and musician- 
ship with which he is dowered. One 
had the unusual experience of hearing 
a conception of the familiar work so 
big and so grandly carried out that it 
proved to be one consistent and 
astounding crescendo. Nine times out 
of ten the last movement strikes the 
hearer as an anticlimax after the 
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march. Mr. Casadesus sustained the 
poetic line of the whole work with such 
continuity and firmness that there was 
not even a momentary suggestion of 
let-down. As for the second move- 
ment itself, it is hard to remember a 
performance of such unremitting sweep 
and majesty in which never a note of 
the tricky skips was muffed and ob- 
scured, or where the basic rhythm was 
so triumphantly maintained. 

However, this epoch-making per- 
formance of Schumann was but a sin- 
gle item of the evening’s wonders. Mr. 
Casadesus began his program with a 
beautifully sensitive and insinuating 
presentation of Mozart’s F Major 
Sonata (K. 332). Wholly different, 
yet in its way as fine, was an exposi- 
tion of Debussy’s Children’s Corner, 
scintillating in its technical aspects 
and in fantastic play of tone color, 
captivating in its alternating humor 
and delicate poetry. In Ravel’s Noc- 
tuelles and Oiseaux Tristes the pianist 
achieved an extraordinary subtlety of 
mood; and it is hard to imagine a per- 
formance of more brilliant fascination 
than that of the Alborada del Gracioso, 
which ended the regular program. P. 


Muriel Kerr, Pianist 


Muriel Kerr’s playing has always 
been characterized by a technical fa- 
cility and an intelligent approach 
which have placed her in the front 
rank of our pianists. In her recital 
in the Town Hall on the evening of 
Feb. 25, these qualities were again 
present but something new has been 
added, an insight into the meaning of 
what she plays and a differentiation in 
style which make her work of high 
interest. 

That Miss Kerr was wholly wise in 
her choice of numbers was not so 
evident. A group of four short pieces 
by Anis Fuleihan was of very tenuous 
interest and Three-Score Set by Wil- 
liam Schuman, each of which was only 
20 measures long, was inconsequential 
and mannered. Shostakovich’s Five 
Preludes are not his most winning 
music, but Miss Kerr played them 
well. Outside of these, the program 
included a fine performance of Har- 
old Bauer’s arrangement of the Franck 
Prelude, Fugue and Variations, Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata, Op. 78, and as a clos- 
ing piece, the Carnaval of Schumann. 
In the first two of these, Miss Kerr 
did what was perhaps her finest play- 
ing of the evening. The Carnaval was 
less satisfactory, as its lightning 
changes of mood seemed occasionally 
to elude her. None the less, it was 
an evening of very fine playing. There 
was a large audience highly apprecia- 
tive in the matter of applause. 


Ernst Bacon Music 


Syracuse University presented a 
program of the smaller works of 
Ernst Bacon, now of its music faculty, 
at Times Hall on March 3, with the 
Madrigal Singers and Priscilla Gil- 
lette, soprano, of the institution, and 
Claire Harper, violinist, Elizabeth 
Mulfinger, pianist, and Elena Irish, 
pianist, as participants, in addition to 
the composer. The most extended fea- 
ture was a cantata, From Emily’s 
Diary, for women’s voices, on poems 
by Emily Dickinson, and there were 
also a group of four songs with poems 
by the same poetess as the texts, set- 
tings of four folksongs from the Ap- 
palachians, three violin pieces and 
three pieces for two pianos. 


The net impression gained from this 
list of compositions was that they were 
the work of a musically sensitive com- 
poser with a fertile creative imagina- 
tion, an abundance of melodic ideas 
and a_ resourceful and remarkably 
smooth compositional technique based 
on the emancipated harmonic thinking 
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Muriel Kerr 


Ernst Bacon 


of the present day but without ever 
a loss of bearings. The composer’s 
deftness in projecting the spirit of es- 
sentially localized American folk 
music was forcefully illustrated by 
the delectable arrangements of the 
Appalachian songs and also the violin 
solo, Buncombe County. In the strict- 
ly original vocal music, notably the 
cantata, despite the interesting har- 
monic feeling and the polished work- 
manship there was a persistent pale- 
ness that at times became almost 
anemic, although the piano accom: 
paniments, on their part, were models 
of eloquence achieved by a most un- 
usual economy of means. There was 
nothing even faintly suggestive of the 
anemic, however, in the two-piano 
pieces, especially Bearwalla and The 
Coal-Scuttle Blues, jointly composed 
with Otto Luening, neither one worthy 
of being in the company of the charm- 
ing The River Queen in the same 
group. 


Rosario and Antonio 
Give Dance Recital 


Rosario and Antonio, bursting with 
energy and happy spirits in the Span- 
ish manner, gave a dance recital in 
Carnegie Hall on March 3 before a 
large audience which shouted its en- 
thusiasm. They were assisted by three 
other dancers, Sinda Iberia, Pastora 
Ruiz and Carmen Lopez, and their 
music was admirably provided by Sil- 
vio Masciarelli, pianist, and G. Vil- 
larino, guitarist. Having achieved a 
resounding success in the popular 
field, these brilliant young dancers are 
developing a concert style, and if 
there are still too many traces of au- 
dience flirtation and extraneous pan- 


tomime in their work, there is no 
denying their marvelous physical 
gusto. 


Antonio is the more exciting danc- 
er. When he has bridled his tempera- 
ment and gone deeper into the emo- 
tional sources of his movement, he 
will have few rivals. His turns and 
heel taps in his Andalusian Gypsy 
Dance were magnificent, and he has 
the steel back and passionate rhythmic 
sense that only the Spaniards possess. 
Rosario, though less stirring in her 
movement, is charming, and_ she 
dances with a more finished sense of 


style than her wild partner. The 
program contained versions by the 
young dancers of Falla’s El Amor 


Brujo and The Three Cornered Hat, 
a section of an amusing Zarazuela 
from Aragon, complete with songs 
and dialogue, and other solos and en- 
sembles. This was largely an evening 
of picture-post-card Spain, but there 
were flashes of the real thing, and 
both Rosario and Antonio are dancers 
to the manner born. It was a zestful 
concert, with a promise of finer 
achievements to come. = 


Benjamin Owen, Pianist 


Benjamin Owen, pianist, made his 
first New York appearance in the 
Town Hall on the evening of Feb. 24. 
His program consisted of the Bach E 
Minor Partita, Beethoven’s Sonata, 
Op. 101, Ravel’s Valses Nobles et 
Sentimentales which are more senti- 
mental than noble, and the same com- 


poser’s Toccata. A Sonata by Griffes 
closed the program. Mr. Owen has 
good, well grounded technique which 
served him well, especially in the Bach 
and the Beethoven, but his playing of 
both seemed to betoken more hours 


al spent at the keyboard than in contem- 


plation of the spiritual significance of 
the works. The Ravel pieces were 
given in good style but they seem man- 
nered and, to this reviewer, uninter- 
esting music. The Griffes Sonata had 
its moments. Mr. Owen has possibili- 
ties. We shall watch and see if he 
achieves them. H. 


Ozan Marsh, Pianist 


Ozan March, pianist, first heard 
here in 1939, gave a recital in the 
Times Hall on the evening of Feb. 
22. The same qualities which were 
discernable at his previous appear- 
ance, were again present, musicianship, 
a fine technique and individuality both 
in person and in his playing. His 
program was confined to Chopin save 
for three Liszt works, Aprés une 
Lecture du Dante, the Paganini 
Etude in E and the Twelfth Hungar- 
ian Rhapsody. The Chopin works 
were Nocturne, Op. 15, No. 1; Six 
Preludes from Op. 28; Three Etudes, 
Three Mazurkas, and the C Sharp 
Minor Polonaise. In all these he dis- 
played a fine singing tone highly ap- 
propriate to the Romantic school rep- 
resented, as well as deft fingers. He 
will be heard again with interest. 


aN. 


Charlotte Bergen, Cellist 


Charlotte Bergen, cellist, who made 
her debut in this city in 1944, gave 
a second recital at the Town Hall 
the afternoon of Feb. 24. With Val- 
entin Pavlovsky at the piano she was 
heard in Handel’s G Minor Sonata, 
Beethoven’s Variations on Mozart’s 
Bei Mannern welche Liebe fiihlen, 





Rosario and Antonio 


Bruck’s Kol Nidrei, Rachmaninoff’s 
early G Minor Sonata for cello and 
piano, Op. 19, and pieces by Bloch, 
Paradis, Debussy and Frescobaldi. 
Miss Bergen showed herself once 
more an artist of fine taste and ex- 
ceedingly serious purpose. Her play- 
ing scrupulously avoids sensational 
elements or showy effects—the artist, 
for that matter, seems to scorn any- 
thing suggesting a facile charm. It 
may be questioned whether her work 
might not gain from a somewhat less 
unbending attitude. At the same time 
Miss Bergen’s art is admirable from 
the standpoint of musicality and tech- 
nical accomplishment. In passages of 
cantilena her tone is warm, smooth 
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and vibrant and especially round and 
pure on the A string. Now and then, 
in rapid passages, the intonation was 
somewhat less than perfect and the 
sounds she produced became blurred. 

Some of her best playing was heard 
in the Handel Sonata, the Beethoven 
variations and the seldom played opus 
of Rachmaninoff. Mr. Pavlovsky’s 
work was marred by a rather heavy- 
handed manner. 


Lily Pons, Soprano 


Lily Pons, soprano, gave a recital 
in Carnegie Hall on the evening oi 
March 8, before an audience which 
crowded the hall to capacity and 
evinced its approval not only with 
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Erica Morini 


Lily Pons 


clappings but with cheers and whistI- 
ing. As a matter of fact, it seemed to 
be a new Lily Pons we were hearing, 
not so much the singer of florid 
pieces montées but of solid and charm- 
ing songs drawn from a wide variety 
of sources, many of them done with 
definite art. , 

Miss Pons began with Pergolesi’s 
Se tu m’Ami, a not particularly strik- 
ing performance, lacking in the very 
necessary legato and sung too slowly. 
An anonymous antique French song 
followed, which was well done, and 
Caccini’s Amarilli, mia Bella, in which 
she established a mood of real beauty 
in spite of some more aspirated 
mordentes. Best in the first group 
was Scarlatti’s Le Violette, a gracious 
performance. The group closed with 
Una Poco Fa, overlarded with what 
Rossini himself, with an eye on Patti’s 
version of it, called “Strackoschon- 
neries”. The audience loved it, how- 
ever, to the extent of breaking in 
with a tumult of applause after the 
end of the first section. 

The second group began with the 
anonymous Whyte Lillye, pleasantly 
sung, though still lacking in legato. 
With the anonymous setting of the 
Willow Song from Othello, Miss 
Pons did some exquisite work in es- 
tablishing a mood, a mood of brood- 
ing tragedy. Carey’s Pastorale was a 
good ending to the group. As a re- 
ward for applause, the audience was 
given a delicious rendition of Liadoff’s 
Tabatiére 4 Musique. 

The rather tiresome Rachmaninoff 
Vocalise opened the third group, fol- 
lowed by Here Beauty Dwells, sung in 
Russian, and Alabieff’s The Night- 
ingale, arranged by La Forge, though 
why anyone should sing this song at 
all, is difficult to understand. Rimsky- 
Korsakoft’s The Rose and the Night- 
ingale, followed, also in Russian and 
the Hymn to the Sun in French, sung 
too fast and with alterations in the 
notation towards the end. Of a group 
by Milhaud, dedicated to Miss Pons, 
La Pie Babilliarde was the best. Then 
came a good rendition of Bachelet’s 
Chére Nuit, a morceau from Ravel’s 
L’Enfant et les Sortiléges, very well 
done, and two Debussy works. Mr. 
La Forge’s version of Strauss’s Voci 
di Primavera with flute obbligato by 
Frank Versaci and the inevitable Bell 
Song from Lakmé followed. 

To the discriminating, Miss Pons’s 
best singing was done in her songs. It 
would not be surprising if she ulti- 
mately forsook florid flights for the 
more substantial song. She does them 
extremely well. 

Frank La Forge at the piano, played 
the entire recital without notes, a feat 
in itself but even more was his com- 
plete oneness with the singer. H. 


Erica Morini, Violinist 


Never to the recollection of the 
present listener, who has heard her 
time and again both here and in 
Europe, has Erica Morini played with 
such boundless vitality, loftiness of 
feeling, splendor of tone and com- 
manding technique as she did at her 
Carnegie Hall recital on March 5. The 
art of this greatly gifted violinist has 
today reached a new stage of develop- 


ment and it may be doubted whether 
any other woman who draws a bow 
can now surpass her. Even among 
men, for that matter, she has few 
equals. 

To convey adequately the grandiose 
impression of this particular recital 
would be to describe in detail every 
performance of the evening. The con- 
suming fire of Miss Morini’s tempera- 
ment could be felt from the first notes 
of Kreisler’s Prelude and Allegro 
which opened the list. The gypsy-like 
strain in her blood manifested itself in 
a few liberties of rhythm which, how- 
ever, only added to the fascination of 
her performance. But elsewhere such 
freedom was under finest artistic con- 
trol. She played Handel’s D Major 
Sonata with poised serenity and 
wholly in the grand manner and then 
actually ennobled the shoddy, middle- 
class sentimentalities of Bruch’s G 
Minor Concerto. With her admirable 
pianist, Artur Balsam, Miss Morini 
offered the loveliest, most poetic meal 
formance of Beethoven’s Spring Son- 
ata it has been the writer’s fortune to 
hear this season. 

Short works by Stravinsky and 
Chasins and an effulgent virtuoso ren- 
dering of the Paganini-Rossini G 
string Fantasie closed a concert which 
must rank as one of the most memor- 
able of the winter. P. 


Bruce Barbour, Pianist (Debut) 


Bruce Barbour, pianist, made a 
New York debut at the Town Hall 
on Feb. 27. He is an American, 23 
years old, and his masters include 
such figures of distinction as James 
Friskin, Olga Samaroff and Robert 
Casadesus. It was consequently not 
surprising that the young man occu- 
pied himself with matters so ponder- 
able as Bach’s Sixth Partita, Schu- 
bert’s Sonata in A, Op. 120, five 
numbers from Schumann’s Kreisleri- 
ana, a pair of Chopin Mazurkas, the 
A Flat Polonaise and a Valse Im- 
promptu .by Liszt. Mr. Barbour was 
warmly applauded by a numerous 
audience, which was fitting. 

He is a player of indisputable 
talent and sound preparation, though 
still emotionally unripe. The influence 
of his scholarly mentor, Mr. Friskin, 
could be readily detected in his Bach. 
Mr. Barbour performed the various 
movements of the Partita with clarity, 
accuracy and musical feeling. Rhythms 
were sharply defined, counterpoint 
cleanly articulated, and ornaments 
made to fit plastically into the struc- 
tural scheme. The Schubert Sonata 
proved a less fortunate venture. Here, 
in spite of his dexterous technique, his 
tone was often hard and expressively 
the interpretation quite missed the 
poetic undercurrents of this endearing 
lyric work. The sensitiveness of Mr. 
Barbour’s Bach rather led one to ex- 
pect a more warmly colored and sym- 
pathetic handling of Schubert’s ro- 
mantic sonata. 

The reviewer, who was occupied 
elsewhere, was unable to hear the sub- 
sequent Schumann and Chopin. It is 
likely, however, that as he matures 
Mr. Barbour’s gifts will appreciably 
deepen. r. 


Josef Wagner, Pianist (Debut) 


Josef Wagner, pianist, who had 
been heard with the Friends 01 Music, 
made a debut on his own account in 
the Town Hall on the evening of 
March 6, before a numerous audience. 
His program began with the A Major 
Sonata of Mozart, followed by Bee- 
thoven’s D Minor Sonata, Op. 31, No. 
2. After the intermission came a group 
of Chopin; Liszt’s Paganini Caprice, 
La Chasse, and pieces by Casella, De- 
bussy, Prokofieff and a first perform- 
ance of a Praeludium Angelicum and 
a Toccata by Mr. Wagner. 

The pianist’s work had much to 
recommend it as well as some things 
that detracted from the best achievable 
affects. A consistent lack of physical 
repose and a tendency toward over- 


Josef Wagner Bruce Barbour 


gesturing of the hands were disturb- 
ing. Also, in loud passages, Mr. Wag- 
ner displayed a tendency to play into 
the keyboard instead of striking it, to 
the detriment of his tone. 

Technically he is deft and his pas- 
sage work was clear and his pedaling, 
as a rule, also clear. The Mozart 
Sonata was the best piece of mu- 
sicianship of the evening. The Beetho- 
ven had too much variety in tempo, the 
adagio being slow to the point of 
weariness but the final allegretto was 
cleanly and well proportioned. The 
Chopin group was all well done, the 
Barcarolle and the rapid C Minor 
Etude being especially good. Liszt’s 
pyrotechnics were dashed off with 
ease as were the artist’s own pieces 
which served for further technical dis- 
play. The audience was highly appre- 
ciative throughout the program and 
applause was loud and long. H. 


New Friends of Music, Feb. 24 


Three of Brahms’ greatest chamber 
music works formed the delectable 
program offered by the Budapest 
Quartet, with the assistance of Ralph 
MacLean, clarinetist, Milton Katims, 
viola player, and Benar Heifetz, 
cellist, in Town Hall on the afternoon 
of Feb. 24, under the aegis of the 
New Friends of Music. The Clarinet 
Quintet in B Minor, Op. 115, the 
String Quartet in C Minor, Op. 51, 
No. 1, and the String Sextet in B 
Flat, Op. 18, constituted a musical 
feast as rich and substantial as any 
that could be conceived. Indigestion 
was precluded by the refinement of the 
performances and by the contrasts in- 
herent in the works themselves. And 
incidentally the infinite labor that 
went into Brahms’ chamber music was 
strikingly illustrated by the fact that 
th: B Flat Sextet, which came last 
on the program, bore up exceedingly 
well against the maturer works. 

One could not hope for a more 
tender, elegiac performance of the in- 
comparable Clarinet Quintet. Mr. 
MacLean obtained a magical pianissi- 
m? which enriched the timbre of the 
strings, and yet lost nothing of the 
characteristic bite of the clarinet, 
where the music called for it. One 
could have asked for more storm and 
stress in the String Quartet in C 
Minor; the Budapest players were 
too finished in this tragically restive 
music. But the Sextet left nothing to 
be desired. Messrs. Katims and Hei- 
fetz played like members of the string 
family, and one left the concert hop- 
ing for more and more Brahms 


Bartok Memorial Concert 


The League of Composers gave a 
concert in memory of Bela Rartok at 
the Times Hall Feb. 25. Participat- 
ing artists were Enid Szantho, Tossy 
Spivakovsky, Artur Balsam, Andor 
Foldes, Paul Ulanowsky and the 
members of the Budapest Quartet. 
The compositions presented did not 
represent the latest developments of 
the Hungarian composer. The newest 
works on the bill were a group of 
songs from the Twenty Hungarian 
Folksongs, dated 1929, the Piano So- 
nata of three years earlier and the 
Sonata for Violin and Piano, written 
in 1922. Other numbers heard were 
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Young Virtuoso 
In Buffalo Debut 


13-Year-Old Joel Spiegel- 
man Gives Piano Recital 
—Blance Thebom Sings 


BuFFa_Lo, N. Y.—Joel Warren Spie- 
gelman, young virtuoso aged thirteen, 
was heard in a piano recital on the 
evening of Jan. 27 in the Fillmore 
Room of the Hotel 
Statler. This amaz- 
ing youngster, 
after but two years 
of study, played a 
dificult program 
with unusual 
aplomb. The 
Mozart Sonata in 
F, a group of 
works by Chopin, 
Debussy’s Claire de 
Lune and two 
movements of the 
Beethoven 
Concerto No. 1 in 
C Ge i with 
Roy Wilhelm at 
the second piano, formed the substan- 
tial fare. He played with the con- 





Joel Spiegelman 


fidence of a matured artist, displaying 
an exceptionally fine tone and surpris- 
ing technique. His teacher, Otto P. 
Hager lists among his professional 
pupils Roy Wilhelm and Guy Maier, 
formerly of Buffalo. Joel is the son of 
Dr. and Mrs. Harry Spiegelman. 

Zorah Berry presented Blanche The- 
bom, mezzo-soprano, in recital at 
Kleinhans Music Hall. Miss Thebom, 
who made her first appearance in this 
city at this time, was cordially re- 
ceived. She opened her program with 
the aria Cara Speme from Orpheus e 
Euridice by Haydn which she sang 
with intelligence and dramatic fervor. 
Songs by Schubert, Rachmaninoff, 
Bernstein, Vehanen and Frank Bibb 
completed the concert. Miss Thebom 
was recalled again and again and re- 
sponded with numerous encores. Wil- 
liam Hughes at the piano gave the 
artist brilliant support. 

The Wolanek Trio was heard at the 
Grosvenor Library on Feb. 18, again 
displaying the fine musical balance for 
which they are known. The program 
included Schubert’s trio in B flat and 
the Dvorak Dumke trio. The Wolanek 
includes Jan Wolanek, first violin; 
Lucille D’Addio Greco, cello; Beth 
Bowman Wolanek, pianist. The trio 
was cordially received by an enthusi- 
astic audience. 

BENNO ROSENHEIMER 





News of the Nation’s Orchestras 
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Mr. Golschmann departed from the 
general routine and provided an all- 
Gershwin program for the 16th pair 
on Feb. 2 and 3, with Jesus Maria 
Sanroma, pianist, as the soloist. This 
also brought out capacity audiences. 
The program opened with the Cuban 
Overture, followed by an orchestral 
transcription of two of the piano Pre- 
ludes and Mr. Sanroma’s first appear- 
ance in the Concerto in F, now fam- 
iliar to many through continuous 
listening to radio performances and 
recordings. 

Continuing, Mr. Golschmann gave a 
stimulating and dramatic reading of 
Russell Bennett’s symphonic arrange- 
ment of music from Porgy and Bess 
and the concert concluded with a 
finely coordinated performance of the 
Rhapsody in Blue. There was tumult- 
uous applause after this and Mr. San- 
roma added several encores. 

In the seventeenth nair of concerts 
on Feb. 8 and 9 Mr. Golschmann 
reached a pinnacle of achievement in 
a program with Robert Casadesus as 
piano soloist. It was appealing from 
everv standpoint. opening with a dis- 
tinguished reading of Vivaldi’s Con- 
certo for small orchestra in D Minor 
(arranged hv Alexander Siloti). in 
which the string sections were superb 
in their response to Mr. Golschmann’s 
indications. Then came one of those 
rare performances of Beethoven’s 
Concerto No. 4 in G, Op. 58, wherein 
Mr. Casadésus and the orchestra were 
in such accord as to present the work 
with an uncommon unity of expres- 
sion and understanding. Both artist 
and conductor received a_ veritable 
ovation at its conclusion. 

Mr. Golschmann repeated for the 
second time this season the Metamor- 
phosis on a Theme by Weber by Hin- 
demith. again with the same refresh- 
ing and exciting spirit as on its first 
hearing. Ravel’s La Valse closed one 
of the most highly appreciated con- 
certs of the season. 

A near-capacity audience turned out 
for the second Pop coricert of the 
season on Feb. 11 conducted by Mr. 
Golschmann with Edith Schiller, 
Pianist as soloist. The program con- 
tained the Overture to Wagner’s Die 
Meistersinger, Valse Triste, Sibelius; 
Polka from the ballet the Golden Age, 
Shostakovitch; Farandole from 

L’Arlésienne, Bizet; a first hearing of 
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Eprert’s Escort To Glory, dedicated 
to Mr. Golschmann; the Polka and 
Fugue from Weinberger’s Schwanda 
and a most excellent display of pianis- 
tic ability by Miss Schiller in Gersh- 
win’s Rhapsody in Blue. Her playing 
was clean-cut, forceful and thoroughly 
deserving of the reception which she 
received and resulted in _ several 
encores. 


Guest Artists Enliven Schedule 


Albert Spalding, noted violinist, 
appeared as the soloist with the 
St. Louis Symphony at the 18th pair 
of concerts on Feb. 16 and 17, it being 
his first appearance here with that or- 
ganization in many years. He played 
the Sibelius Concerto in D Minor, 
Op. 47. It was a performance of 
beauty and full of appeal. Vladimir 
Golschmann had the orchestra at a 
top level of perfection for a program 
that was uncommon in its beauty, 
opening with Tansman’s transcription 
of Bach’s Now Comes Our Saviour. 
This was followed by a premiere of 
Albert Verley’s Chanson Tourangelle 
which Mr. Golschmann handled with 
a touch of delicacy that made it elo- 
quent in its appeal. The remainder of 
the program was devoted to Tchai- 
kovsky’s Sixth Symphony. 

Two large audiences turned out for 
the succeeding pair of concerts on 
Feb. 23 and 24, when Helen Traubel 
sang with the orchestra. Her first 
three songs were by Beethoven, Die 
Ehre Gottes in der Natur, Freudvoll 
und Leidvoll and Die Trommel ge- 
ruhret. She opened the second half of 
the program with a dramatic presen- 
tation of Isolde’s Narrative from Act 
I of Tristan and Isolde after a distinc- 
tive reading of the orchestral Prelude. 
Mr. Golschmann opened his program 
with a reading of the Overture to The 
Magic Flute which was followed by 
Mendelssohn’s Fourth Symphony. The 
concert concluded with a brilliant per- 
formance of the overture to Wagner’s 
Tannhauser. 

The annual Pension Fund Concert 
on Feb. 21 brought Sir Thomas 
Beecham as guest conductor, with 
Lady Betty Humby Beecham, pianist 
as soloist. After the overture to the 
Marriage of Figaro, Sir Thomas di- 
rected the first hearing of his own 
Handel transcription, The Great 
Elopement. The. second half of the 
program was devoted entirely to the 
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works of Sibelius. Lady Beechman’s 
performance of the seldom heard 
Delius Piano Concerto was delightful. 

Hersert W. Cost 


Beecham Praises 
San Antonio Men 


San Anton10.—Enthusiasm reached 
reached a white heat for the twelfth 
concert of the San Antonio Symphony 
on March 2, when Sir Thomas 
Beecham was guest conductor. 
Through a program opening with the 
Overture to Mendelssohn’s Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream, the audience was 
spellbound during Sibelius’ En Saga, 
Delius’ Walk to the Paradise Garden, 
and Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony. 
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Sir Thomas’ arrangement of Handel 
themes was given a first hearing here. 

The distinguished conductor en- 
deared himself to the vast audience 
by his great gifts and geniality. In 
a letter to E. H. Keator, president 
of the Symphony Society of San An- 
tonio, dated March 3, he said, “I can- 
not leave San Antonio without a word 
of compliment to you as president of 
the San Antonio Symphony Orches- 
tra as to the excellence of the per- 
formance last night. There is no rea- 
son why the orchestra, should it con- 
tinue to progress as it has done since 
its foundation, should not take its 
place among the few leading organiza- 
tions of this country. Undoubtedly, 
much of what I consider to be a re- 
markable achievement is due to the 
high musicianship of Mr. Reiter, 
under whose inspiring guidance the 
musical life of the city should advance 
from strength to strength.” 

Andrew Schulhof, New York man- 
ager of the conductor, who also at- 
tended the concert, described the let- 
ter as the only one of such a com- 
mendatory nature that Sir Thomas 
had ever written about an American 
orchestra he had conducted. 

The tenth subscription concert of 
the orchestra brought a first local 
hearing of Deems Taylor’s ballet 
music from Casanova, and Rimsky- 
Korsakoft’s Scheherazade Suite for 
which Max Reiter and the orchestra 
were clamorously applauded. 

As assisting artists the appearance 
of Rosario and Antonio and their com- 
pany of Spanish dancers, Pastora Ruiz, 
Sinda Iberia, Carmen Lopez, G. Vil- 
larino, guitarist, and Silvio Masciarelli, 
pianist, was applauded. Dances by Gra- 
nados, Gypsy dances, folk dances of 
Toledo, 18th century Andalusian, and 
excerpts from Falla’s The Three-Cor- 
nered Hat formed the program. The 
audience was captivated by their ex- 
pert descriptive power. 

For the eleventh concert, following 
the Mozart G Minor Symphony, there 
were several “firsts” in San Antonio, 
among them the Adagietto from Mahl- 
er’s Fifth Symphony, highly appreci- 
ated, and Siegmeister’s enjoyable 
Western Suit, Buckaroo, Night, and 
Rolling Home. William Kapell, as 
assisting soloist, increased the sig- 
nificance of the event by his amazing 
performance of Khatchaturian’s Con- 
certo for piano and orchestra. 

GENEVIEVE TUCKER 


New Orleans Symphony 


Completes Season 


New Or.eAns.—The New Orleans 
Symphony concluded an epochal sea- 
son with an orchestral concert attend- 
ed by a huge audience in the larger 
hall of the auditorium. Conductor 
Massimo Freccia won a triumph in the 
Beethoven Fifth Symphony and he 
and his men were rewarded with a 
resounding ovation. 

Nathan Milstein, violinist, and Bev- 
eridge Webster, pianist, were the so- 
loists, respectively, at the two preced- 
ing concerts, Mr. Webster playing the 
Liszt Concerto in a manner to evoke 
frenetic applause, and Mr. Milstein 
performing the Tchaikovsky Concerto 
with a virtuosity so dazzling as to 
cause what might be termed a riot 
of enthusiasm. Lionel Adams, presi- 
dent of the association, has announced 
for next season a galaxy of soloists 
of the highest calibre and Mr. Frec- 
cia’s contract has been renewed for 
the next two years. 

The Philharmonic Society presented 
the Minneapolis Symphony in two 
concerts before enormous audiences in 
the larger auditorium. In Debussy’s 
Iberia and Harty’s arrangement of 
Handel’s Water Music, Mr. Mitro- 
poulos and his magnificent aggrega- 


Alfredo Valente 


Josephine Primice, Haitian singer and 

dancer, who has been engaged by 

Columbia Concerts as assisting artist to 

Josh White, Negro minstrel. They will 

make an extended concert tour next 
winter. 
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tion of players shone resplendently. In 
celebration of its fortieth anniversary 
next season, the society, whose des- 
tinies have been so successfully guided 
for the past 35 years by Corinne May- 
er, has arranged a festival worthy of 
the immeasurable service which it has 
rendered this community. 
Harry B. Loés 





Los Angeles Hears 
Four Orchestras 
Los 


ANGELES. — Eric DeLamarter 


conducted his own Suite written for. 


Maeterlinck’s play The Betrothal at 
the symphony concerts on Jan. 31 
and Feb. 1 in the Philharmonic Audi- 
torium. His interpretation of the 
Symphony in B Flat by Chausson met 
approval and the accompaniment for 
Isaac Stern’s performance of the 
Tchaikovsky Violin Concerto was a 
contributory force in its success. 

Marian Anderson took the houors as 
soloist for the second pair of con- 
certs, on Feb. 7 and 8, conducted by 
Mr. Wallenstein. She sang Brahms’ 
Four Serious Songs, Pace, Pace mio 
Dio from La Forza del Destino, 
dramatizing it in a way few operatic 
divas are able to do; and ended with 
spirituals accompanied by the orches- 
tra with care. The symphony was 
Beethoven’s Fourth. The concert 
closed with the inconsequential Myor- 
iama by Julian Work. 

Werner Janssen’s Symphony concert 
on Feb. 3 brought two Sibelius sym- 
phonies, the Fourth and Fifth, and an 
arresting performance of the Brahms 
Violin Concerto by Nathan Milstein. 
Mr. Milstein’s encore was a scintil- 
lating performance of Paganini’s 24th 
Caprice in his own arrangement. Mr. 
Janssen conducts Sibelius con amore. 

Santa Monica’s Civic Symphony 
under Jacques Rachmilovich gave 
Copland’s Quiet City with Vladimir 
Drucker as trumpet soloist on Jan. 
26. John Crown and Lillian Steuber 
played the Mozart double piano con- 
certo with éclat. The Glendale 
Symphony under Scipione Guidi was 
heard in a creditable program with 
gifted young Mary Reese, pianist, as 
soloist. IsABEL Morse JONES 





Kansas City Players 
Enlist Piano Soloists 


Kansas’ Criry.—An __all-Russian 
program by the Kansas City Phil- 
harmonic with William Kapell, pian- 
ist, drew capacity audiences on Feb. 
19-20 to the Music Hall when Efrem 


Kurtz conducted. 

The pianist, in fine fettle, played 
the Rachmaninoff Second Cuoncerto 
with power and amplitude of concep- 
tion.. The second movement was emo- 
tionally satisfying and the fughetto 
at the end was taken with electrifying 
speed. Shostakovich’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, preceding this, proved again 
how listeners will- respond in kind to 
a worthy composition on first hearing. 

The program proper began with the 
Prelude to Khovantchina by Mus- 
sorgsky and was preceded by a noble 
rendition of the Bach Air for G String 
played by the violin section in mem- 
ory of Mrs. Henry G. Haskell, wife 
of the editor of the Kansas City 
Star. In her recent death the Phil- 
harmonic is bereft.of one of its most 
ardent and active devotees. 

A Pop concert of the Philharmonic, 
conducted by Mr. Kurtz on Feb. 10, 
filled the Music Hall for a very satis- 
fying program that included a Mili- 


(Continued on page 32) 
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GORODNITZKI SOLOIST WITH BALTIMORE SYMPHONY 


Backstage during concert intermission are 


(I. to r.) Harry M. Piper, president of 


the Bristol Community Concert Association; Sascha Gorodnitzki, pianist; Mrs. 
Karl M. Harrop; Reginald Stewart, conductor, and Lawrence Bernhardt, executive 
of Community Concert Service. 


Bristot, Va.-TENN.—On Feb. 18 
the Bristol Community Concert Asso- 
ciation presented the Baltimore Sym- 
phony, Reginald Stewart, conductor, 
in the first concert of this symphony’s 
southern tour: Sascha Gorodnitzki, 
pianist, was the brilliant soloist with 
the orchestra, conductor, and guest 
artist receiving an ovation from the 
capacity audience. Bristol’s Commun- 
ity Concert Association counts music 


CE 


lovers from two states among its mem- 
bers, the city itself lying directly 
across the Virginia-Tennessee state 
line. Celebrating its 10th year of Com- 
munity Concerts this season, the ban- 
ner series for 1945-46 included Jennie 
Tourel, mezzo-soprano, in November ; 
Donald Dame, tenor, who appeared in 
December; the Baltimore Symphony 


with Gorodnitzki, soloist, and will 
close in April with the Fox Hole 
Ballet. 





Historical Series 
Begun in Chicago 


Newberry Library Spon- 
sors Concerts — Recital 
Events Thronged 


Cuicaco.—On Feb. 1 the New- 
berry Library gave the first of a 
series of three historical concerts. Ex- 
hibition Hall, which contains a price- 
less collection of an¢ient musical 
manuscripts, was crowded with inter- 
ested listeners. The program was 
made up of medieval motets and 
madrigals, sung by -a group of fifteen 
vocalists, and music for the lute, alone 
and with voice, performed by Suzanne 
Bloch. Barrett Spach directed the 
choral group, which is known as the 
Renaissance Singers. On Feb. 15, the 
Library presented Philip Manuel and 
Gavin Williamson, harpsichordists, 
and Lillian Chookasian, contralto, in 
keyboard music and* songs of the 
the Bach and -pre-Bach periods. 

Pierre Luboshutz and Genia Ne- 
menoff, duo-pianists,-delighted a large 
audience in Orchestra Hall on Feb. 1 
with a_ well-planned, well-executed 
program that ranged from Johann 
Christian Bach to Milhaud. Though 
their playing was seldom of virtuoso 
brilliance it had a sparkling, spon- 
taneous quality that kept audience in- 


terest high. Especially attractive was 
their performance of Brahms’ Varia- 
tions on a Theme by Haydn. The 
couple added several encores, among 
them a rollicking arrangement of the 
Largo al Factotum from Rossini’s 
Barber of Seville. 

Orchestra Hall was packed to ca- 
pacity when Larry Adler and Paul 
Draper offered their bill of harmonica 
playing and tap dancing on Feb. 2. 
Opening the program with Jean Ber- 
ger’s Caribbean Concerto for har- 
monica, Mr. Adler dazzled the audi- 
ence with the virtuoso feats he is able 
to perform on his humble instrument. 
Music by Ravel, Enesco, Bach and 
Gershwin followed. Mr. Draper was 
in top form too. The audience 
liked particularly his Dance Without 
Music. Skilful piano playing was 
provided by Arthur Ferrante. 

The Budapest String Quartet (Jo- 
sef Reismann, first violin; Edgar Or- 
tenberg, second violin; Boris Kroyt, 
viola, and Mischa Schneider, cellist) 
drew a large audience to Kimball Hall 
on the afternoon of Feb. 4. Playing 
three quartets, Mozart’s Hunt, Bee- 
thoven’s Op. 18, No. 5 in A, and 
Dvorak’s E Flat, Op. 51, the group 
gave a fine demonstration of en- 
semble art. In phrasing, dynamics 
and tone, the players were in perfect 
accord. 

On the evening of Feb. 4, Kimball 
Hall was the scene of a debut recital 
by Margaret Peterson, soprano. Miss 
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Peterson offered arias from The 
Magic Flute, Lucia di Lammermoor 
and Mignon, and songs by Schubert, 
Granados and Delibes. 

Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, 
duo-pianists, made a hurried trip from 
the East to appear in the fourth con- 
cert of the Musical Arts Piano Series 
on Feb. 5 when Josef Hofmann, orig- 
inally scheduled, had to cancel his en- 
gagement because of sudden illness. 
As substitutes, they were more than 
satisfying, not only because of their 
skilful music-making, but also because 
they brought an air of glamor to Or- 
chestra Hall. Their showmanship, 
their brightness of mien, and the 
sparkling character of the music they 
played, all provoked a gay, stimulating 
atmosphere. Their program contained 
Schumann’s Andante and Variations, 
Chopin’s Rondo, and shorter pieces by 
Bach, Mendelssohn, Weber, Granados, 
Arensky and others. 

Alexander Schneider, violinist, and 
Ralph Kirkpatrick, harpsichordist, 
gave an all-Bach program in Mandel 
Hall at the University of Chicago on 
Feb. 6, and returned two nights later 
to appear in another concert of the 
university’s chamber music series. On 
the second occasion, the two artists 
played together in sonatas by Mozart 
and Milhaud, and each appeared in- 
dividually as soloist with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Chamber Orches- 
tra under Hans Lange’s direction. 
Mr. Schneider was heard in the Mo- 
zart Concerto in A, and Mr. Kirk- 
patrick in the Haydn Concerto in D. 

On Feb. 22 the University pre- 
sented the Gordon String Quartet 
(Jacques Gordon, first violin; Andor 
Toth, second violin; Kras Malno, 
viola; Fritz Magg. cello) and Leo 
Smit, pianist, in music by Soviet com- 
posers. The second of the series of 
Composers Concerts, under Remi 
Gassmann, it was an event of excep- 
tional interest and brought the audi- 
ence up to date on what has been 
happening in Russian music. Vissarion 
Shebalin’s Sonata for violin and viola. 
Op. 35, written in 1945, was played 
for the first time in this countrv, and 
Serge Prokofieff’s Second String 
Quartet, Op. 92, had its first Ameri- 
can concert performance, though it has 
been played before over the radio. 
The program also held Preludes for 
piano. On. 38. composed in 1943 and 
1944 by Dmitri Kabalevsky, and Shos- 
takovitch’s Quintet for piano and 
strings. Op. 57. The music was 
smoothly executed and the audience 


received it with considerable enthu- 
siasm. 
Maynor Acclaimed 
Dorothy Maynor’s recital in Or- 


chestra Hall on Feb. 9 was a joyous 
occasion for everyone concerned. The 
tones that welled from the throat of 
the radiant soprano were so glorious 
that the audience took delight in every 
phrase. Miss Maynor’s varied pro- 
gram gave her opportunities to dis- 
play many aspects of her remarkable 
interpretive powers. In every style she 
was completely at home. Accompani- 
ments were played by George Schick. 

Gladys Swarthout, looking hand- 
somer than ever in a beautifully cut 
gown of soft tangerine, presented a 
program of wisely-chosen, seldom- 
heard songs at Orchestra Hall on 
Feb. 10. She began on a somber note 
with the Prayer from Tchaikovsky’s 
Moscow Cantata and the burnished 
quality of her voice and the fervor 
of her interpretation made the music 
glow. Two highly difficult Handel 
arias were included in her second 
group, and these she sang with repose 
and simplicity. French songs by Can- 
teloube, Chausson, Clergue, Mignone, 
a Spanish song by Obradors and a 
group in English completed the pro- 
gram. Miss Swarthout’s accompani- 
ments were competently played by 
Stewart Wille, who also offered four 
niano solos. 

On the same afternoon, Lillian Car- 
penter, organist, gave a recital in 





Kimball Hall under the auspices of 
the Chicago Club of Women Organ- 
ists. Tonal clarity, smoothness of 
technique and sound musical taste 
marked her playing of works by Bach, 
Handel and Reger. 

RutH Barry 





Dallas Civic Subscribers 
Flock to Join Course 
DaLLas.—Two weeks ahead of 
schedule, the lists of subscribers to the 
Civic Music Association closed on a 
triumphant note. Eli Sanger is presi- 
dent of the association and Mrs. Alex 
Camp was honorary chairman of the 
committee in charge of membership. 
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Baritone Sings on 
Cross-Country Tour 


Igor Gorin 


Criss-crossing the Amerigan con- 
tinent from Baie Comeau in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec to San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, from Miami to Portland, 
Oregon, Mr. Gorin is singing more 
than 50 recitals interspersed with ap- 
pearances as soloist with the sym- 
phonies in Toronto, Miami and Salt 
Lake City. 

In addition the baritone has sung 
as guest on the Firestone Hour, the 
International Harvester Show, the 
Ford Hour and Kraft Music Hall. 
Plans for extending Mr. Gorin’s ac- 
tivities to other continents are now 
being formulated by his managers, 
Lawrence Evans Artist Managemen: 
of Columbia Concerts. 





- Songs by Grace Leadenham Austin 
Sung at NAACC Meeting 
A group of songs by Grace Leaden- 
ham Austin was sung at a recent 
meeting of the National Association 
for American Composers and Con- 
ductors. Miss Austin was at the 
piano, The vocalist was Helen Autier. 





“Sang expressively — intelligent in- 
terpretations — accurate intonation — 
nice sense of style.” (Town Hall, April 
22, 1945.) Noel Straus, N. Y. Times 


a 
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Recitals Please 
Philadelphians 


Recitalists Introduce 
New Works — Hofmann 
Gives Concert 


PHILADELPHIA. The fifth event in 
Emma Feldman’s current all-star con- 
cert series brought Jascha Heifetz be- 
fore a capacity audience at the Acad- 
emy of Music on Feb. 14. In splendid 
form, the violinist showed his mastery 
in Bach’s Partita in E Minor; How- 
ard Ferguson’s Sonata, given here for 
the first time; Glazunoff’s Violin Con- 
certo; and shorter pieces. Emanuel 
Bay supplied skillful accompaniments. 

The third program in the Schubert 
Cycle, sponsored by the Philadelphia 
Musical Academy, took place at With- 
erspoon Hall on Feb. 15. Margaret 
Keiser, soprano, and Charles Swier, 
pianist, offered the first part of Schu- 
bert’s Winterreise Cycle and the Jun- 
ger Maennerchor of Philadelphia con- 
ducted by Leopold Sayre, supplied a 
Sanctus from Schubert’s German Mass 
and other works, including Die All- 
macht, with Miss Keiser as soloist. 
Waldemar Liachowsky was at the 
piano. At the Academy of Music on 
Feb. 16 under Emma Feldman’s man- 
agement, Larry Adler, harmonica vir- 
tuoso, and Paul Draper, tap-dancer, 
entertained an audience which crowd- 
ed the hall. 

At the Academy of Music on Feb. 
17 the second concert in a Junto series 
featured Footlight Favorites with 
Adelaide Abbott, Lucielle Browning, 
Edward Kane, John Brownlee as 
singers and Marcel Frank at the piano. 

Irma Volpe at a piano recital under 
Settlement Music School auspices of- 
fered a Beethoven-Ravel program on 
Feb. 11. Her brilliant account of 
Ravel’s Gaspard de la Nuit proved 
especially impressive. At the Academy 
of Music on Feb. 12, Josef Wissow, 
pianist, played the Sonata in B-flat 
minor and other Chopin works, and 
pieces by Sandoval, Tchaikovsky, and 
others, with technical and interpreta- 
tive authority. 

A concert of music for string or- 
chestra, under auspices of the Phila- 
delphia Conservatory of Music, was 
conducted by Boris Koutzen at With- 
erspoon Hall on Feb. 18. Oletah Diet- 
rich, Catherine Tyn and Dorothy Mc- 
Michael played solo parts in Vivaldi’s 
Concerto for Three Violins and An- 
netta Lockhart and Jon Carlin were 
at the keyboards for Bach’s C minor 
Concerto for Two Claviers. ' 


The New Chamber Orchestra of 
Philadelphia closed its first season 
and a series of five concerts at Town 
Hall on Feb. 24. Ezra Rachlin, con- 
ductor for the first four concerts, 
having resigned, the responsibilities of 
leadership were assumed by Max Aro- 
noff, president of the New School of 
Music, sponsor for the series. He di- 
rected the group of 22 string-players 
in Bach’s Third Brandenburg Con- 
certo and Grieg’s Suite, Aus Hol- 
berg’s Zeit. The highlight however 
was Schubert’s Forellen Quintet. Guy 
Marriner, director of music at the 
Franklin Institute, performed Bee- 
thoven’s Moonlight Sonata, his own 
Song for Peace and Jacque Wilson’s 
ae Chords Have I, at a piano re- 
cital. 


At the Barclay ballroom on Feb. 25, 
the second concert in this season’s M. 
Sophia Ezerman series by the Phila- 
delphia Conservatory of Music pre- 
sented Claire Schapiro, pianist. In the 
same auditorium on Feb. 26, Lois 
Marcus, youthful soprano, evidenced 
high promise as an artist. In the Belle- 
vue-Stratford ballroom a Matinee 
Musical Club program featured the 
vocal ensemble and orchestra, Henri 
Elkan conducting, in music by Lucien 
Caillet, H. Alexander Matthews, 
Charles Miller, Frances McCollin and 
other American composers. Robert 


Elmore played his Two Pgalms for 
piano and the accompaniments for sev- 
eral of his songs, sung by Edna Had- 
dock, soprano. Songs by Nicholas 
Douty were performed by Katherine 
Welsh, contralto, with the composer at 
the keyboara. Another Feb. 26 event, 
at the Academy of Music, was a re- 
cital br fohn Feeney, tenor, assisted 
by Stuart Ross, pianist. 

Jusef Hofmann made his first Phil- 
adelphia appearance since 1940 at the 
Academy of Music on Feb. 28 in a 
series fostered by Jules Falk. A ca- 
pacity audience heard the pianist whose 
program included Beethoven’s Pa- 
thétique Sonata, several Chopin com- 
positions, and pieces by Strauss-Go- 
dowsky, Debussy, Bach-d’Albert and 
Rachmaninoff. 

The Germantown Symphony in Ger- 
mantown High School Auditorium 
provided an attractive program under 
the able supervision of Arthur Ben- 
nett Lipkin. Samuel Mayes, principal 
cellist of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
as soloist, distinguished himself in the 
Schubert-Cassado A Minor Concerto. 
Five Russian Pieces tastefully tran- 
scribed for orchestra by Louis Gesen- 
sway were played for the first time. 
A good time was had by all at A 
Night in Old Vienna under auspices of 
the Philadelphia Forum at the Acad- 
emy of Music on March 1. It was the 
public debut of the attraction in which 
the participating artists are: Mona 
Bradford, contralto; Laura Castellano, 
soprano; Richard Gordon, tenor and 
master of ceremonies; Eduardo Rael, 
baritone; John Gurney, bass; and 
Giuseppe Bamboschek, musical direc- 
tor and pianist. 

The Philadelphia LaScala Opera 
Company at a recent meeting of the 
board of directors elected H. Birchard 
Taylor chairman. Vernon Hammond, 
recently discharged from the U. S. 
Army, has resumed his post as execu- 
tive and musical director of the Phila- 
delphia Academy of Vocal Arts. 

Witiiam E. Smita 





Bach Society 
Officers Elected 


Herbert J. Tily Named Presi- 
dent—Also Honored by Music 
Teachers Association 


PHILADELPHIA.—At a recent meet- 
ing of the directors of the Bach Fes- 
tival Society of Philadelphia, Inc., 
Herbert J. Tily, patron of the music 
and the arts, was elected president of 
the organization. Judge Robert V. 
Bolger was chosen vice-president; 
Ruth Adams, secretary, and James P. 
Hopkinson, treasurer and manager. 
James Allan Dash, music director and 
conductor of the Society since its in- 
ception, was re-named for his post. 

Directors elected include Rev. Ken- 
neth Forbes, E. Burke Estabrook, 
John M. Fogg, Dr. Stanley P. Rei- 
mann, Dr. John H. Arnett, George A. 
Dash and George Allan Dash, Jr. 

Founded several years ago to spon- 
sor the annual Philadelphia Bach Fes- 
tivals, the Society this season also is 
presenting the Great Masters Festival 
Concerts Cycle featuring music of 
Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven. 

Observing its 55th anniversary, the 
Philadelphia Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation held its annual banquet on 
Feb. 18 with Lewis James Howell, 
president of the organization, as toast- 
master. The affair was dedicated to 
Mr. Tily, who for many years was 
president of the Metropolitan Opera’s 
local committee, the former president 
of Robin Hood Dell, and who has been 
active in numerous other musical and 
cultural groups. 

Many well-known musicians and 
persons active in musical circles at- 
tended the function, and there were 
special greetings from Edward John- 
son, general manager of the Metro- 
politan Opera: Fugene Ormandy, con- 
ductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra; 
Mrs. Guy P. Gannett and other repre- 
sentatives of the music clubs. Mme. 


Olga Samaroff introduced Dr, Tily 
and John Finley Williamson, presi- 
dent of Westminster Choir College 
delivered the principal address. 

The musical program featured Syl- 
via Zaremba, pianist ; Robert Grooters, 
baritone, and the Harmony Hall 
Chorus. WituiaM E. SMITH. 





Changes Announced 
In Dell Concerts 


PHILADELPHIA.—Announcing plans 
for the 1946 season, Robin Hood Dell 
Concerts, Inc., officials recently out- 
lined a change in the weekly sequence 
of concerts for the first time in several 
years. As before, the season will last 
for seven weeks starting June 24, with 
four events weekly and 28 concerts in 
all. This year, however, will list con- 
certs consecutively on Monday, Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday nights 
instead of Monday, Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday evenings as for some 
seasons past. 

Commenting on the change, David 
Hocker, general manager, states that 
it was made in view of the widespread 
resumption of automobile travel and 
the likelihood of many who otherwise 
would be patrons of the Dell concerts, 
taking advantage of the long summer 
weekends to go out of town. The 
management and directors therefore 
determined to dispense with regular 
Friday night concerts and replace 
these with Wednesday night perform- 
ances. Friday and other week end 
nights will be used only in case of 
postponements of other concerts be- 
cause of weather or other circum- 
stances. 

Mondays and Wednesdays this 
summer are to be the Dell’s “big fea- 
ture” nights with prominent soloists 
and other special attractions, includ- 
ing the Pop concerts that have been 
among the famous outdoor audi- 
torium’s most sucessful highlights as 
to public appeal and box office returns. 
Nineteen of the 28 programs are to 
be led by Dimitri Mitropoulos, the 
Dell’s artistic director and principal 
conductor. Guest-conductors are to be 
chosen from men distinguished for 
their accomplishments in the sym- 
phonic field and the domain of the 
Pop concert. 





Jose Iturbi Plays 
Charleston Recital 


CuHarRLEston, W. Va—All local 
concert attendance records were 
broken here on Feb. 27 when Jose 
Iturbi, pianist, returned after a lapse 
of 11 years to give a recital at the 
Municipal Auditorium. An audience 
of 4,000 people was on hand to greet 
him. Mr. Iturbi played a popular pro- 
gram; the most ambitious undertaking 
being Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata. 
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SINGER 
ACCLAIMED 


Enjoying refresh- 
ments after Jan 
Peerce's recent re- 
cital in Olympia, 
Wash., are (I. to r.) 
Mr. Peerce, Mrs. 
Peerce, Mrs. Charles 
F. Schaefer, Mr. 
Schaefer and Warner 
Bass, accompanist — 











Berkshire Programs 
Announced 
Koussevitzky to Conduct Nine 
Concerts in Three Weeks—All- 
Brahms Evenings Listed 


The programs for the Berkshire 
Festival to be given by the Boston 
Symphony at Tanglewood, Lenox, 
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Mass., next summer under the direc- 
tion of Serge Koussevitzky, have been 
announced. Nine concerts over a 
period of three weeks will be held on 
Thursday and Saturday evenings and 
Sunday afternoons. 

The three programs of the first 
week, July 25, 27 and 28, will include 
Beethoven’s Third Symphony, a sym- 
phony by Haydn, Mendelssohn’s Ital- 
ian Symphony and Sibelius’s Second; 
Rachmaninoft’s Second Piano Con- 
certo, the Prelude to Die Meistersinger 
by Wagner, Stravinsky’s Petruchka 
Suite, Shostakovich’s Fifth Sym- 
phony and Copeland’s suite Appalach- 
ian Spring. 

The second week, Aug. 1, 3 and 4, 
will bring a festival of music by 
Brahms: the Tragic Overture, all four 
symphonies, the First Piano Concerto, 
the Double Concerto, the Alto Rhap- 
sody and Variations on a Theme by 
Haydn, 

The third and final week will offer 
on Aug. 8, 10 and 11 Berlioz’s Fan- 
tastic Symphony, the Schumann Cello 
Concerto, Strauss’ Till Eulenspiegel, 
the Prelude to Mussergsky’s Khovant- 
china, Prokofieff’s Fifth Symphony 
the Martinu Violin Concerto, Thomp- 
son’s Testament of Freedom, and 
the Beethoven Ninth Symphony. 





Kansas City Group 


Re-engages Leader 
Efrem Kurtz Signed for Two 
Additional Years as Conductor 
of Philharmonic 


Kansas City.—Announcement has 
heen made that Efrem Kurtz, con- 
ductor of the Kansas City Philhar- 
monic for the past three years, has 
been signed by that organization for 
two more years. 

Approval of the contract by the 
trustees of the Philharmonic was 
based principally upon the unprece- 
dented financial position of the orches- 
tra as it closes the season, as outlined 
by Dale M. Thompson, chairman of 
the board of trustees, according to lo- 
cal news releases. 

Although it will not be possible to 
give the exact figures until the end of 
the fiscal year on April 30, the Star 
said, Mr. Thompson’s estimate was 
that the orchestra’s earnings this sea- 
son will pay 85 per cent of its operat- 
ing expenses for the same _ period, 
which in money figures means that 
there will be no deficit this ycar, and 
that when the present maintenance 
goal of $50,000 is reached, all bills 
will have been met, and a next sea- 
son backlog of some $20,000 will re- 
main on hand. 

The popularity of Mr. Kurtz’ pro- 
grams and his conducting were con- 
sidered as the chief reasons for this 
showing. 


Ballet Russe Offers Novelties 


In Season at New York City Center 


Night Shadow Has First 
Performance—Raymonda 
Is Revived 


pT Shed Igor Stravinsky as guest 
of honor to conduct the score of 
his Baiser de la Fée, the Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo opened its six weeks 
season at the City Center on Feb. 17. 
Besides the Balanchine work, the pro- 
gram offered Les Sylphides and also 
Gaité Parisienne. Perhaps because of 
the sad and unpredictable sounds 
which issued from the orchestra pit 
(no fault of Mr. Stravinsky’s), the 
dancers did not seem in best form in 
the Baiser de la Fée. But Maria Tall- 
chief gave a striking performance as 
the fairy ; Marie-Jeanne and Ruthanna 
Boris added distinction to the pro- 
ceedings; and Alexandra Danilova 
and Frederic Franklin received a 
rousing welcome as the bride and 
bridegroom. In Les Sylphides Leon 
Danielian danced the male role and he 
also gave a zestful performance of the 
Peruvian in Gaieté Parisienne. There 
were bushels of flowers, bravos and 
the usual goings-on of a ballet open- 
ing night. 

The Night Shadow, which material- 
ized on Feb. 27, is not likely to add 
to George Balanchine’s chances of im- 
mortality as a choreographer. It 
sprang not from the brow of Jove and 
it is too patently a laboriously manu- 
factured thing of shreds and patches 
to come under the head of inspiration. 
It is, nevertheless, an interesting and 
entertaining dance. The melodrama 
concerns a poet at a masked ball who 
falls in love with his host’s sleep- 
walking wife, pays for the indiscretion 
with his life and is borne off, sup- 
posedly to a poets’ Valhalla, by that 
sturdy young woman. The music is by 
Rieti, out of Bellini; the scenery and 
costumes by Dorothea Tanning. 

Beginning with routine ballet num- 
bers, including a Shepherd’s Dance, 
Blackamoors Dance, Harlequin Dance 
and Hoop Dance, the piece promises 
to be much more commonplace than it 
finally is. It is saved, theatrically and 
choreographically, by the entrance of 


Alexandra Danilova as the sleep-. 
walker. With the Poet, danced by 
Nicolas Magallanes (in place of 
Frederic Franklin, who was _ indis- 


posed), she has a long episode of 
movement suggesting floating ecto- 
plasm in which she is wafted hither 
and thither by her partner like a bit 
of down. An illusion of lightness and 
incorporeality is achieved which is 
quite remarkable and probably made 
the whole thing worth bothering 
about. Other participants were Maria 
Tallchief, Michel Katcharoff, Con- 
stance Garfield, Nora White, Herbert 
Bliss, Nikita Talin, Ruthana Boris, 
Robert Lindgren, Marie - Jeanne, 
Yvonne, Chouteau, Pauline Goddard, 


Gertrude Tyven, Patricia Wilde. 
Emanuel Balaban conducted the rather 
incongruous music. E. 


Raymonda, one of those elephantine 
ballets which apparently amused peo- 
ple in Russia in the later and worse 
half of the 19th century, was revived 
on March 12 in a version by Alex- 
andra Danilova and George Balan- 
chine, after the original choreography 
of Marius Petipa. Glazunoff’s score 
and the scenery and costume designs 
of Alexandre Benois were used. The 
dramatic plot of the ballet is ap- 
pallingly silly and need not be re- 
counted here. Its endless pageantry and 
meaningless episodes mav have been 
imposing in an imperial theatre, with 
the most lavish resources, and an in- 
curably frivolous audience. But in the 
cold light of 1946, in a truncated and 
far from grandiose production, it all 


seemed beside the point, and often 
unintentionally amusing. The duel be- 
tween the hero, Jean de Brienne, and 
the Saracen Knight was the most hi- 
larious stage battle since the days of 
Richard Mantell’s Shakespeare com- 
pany. ; 

Miss Danilova, sensitive artist that 
she is, recaptured something of the 
grand style in her solos and there 
were passages of brilliant dancing by 
Marie-Jeanne, Gertrude Tyven, Patri- 
cia Wilde, Pauline Goddard, Ruth- 
anna Boris, Marie Tallchief, Yvonne 
Chouteau and Leon Danielian. Mr. 
Balanchine has seen to it that the 
work should not lack touches of vir- 
tuosity. But as a whole it seemed 
topheavy, diffuse and thoroughly bor- 
ing. Glazunoff’s music is a bad-imi- 
tation of Tchaikovsky and the orches- 
tra did not make it sound any better. 
The evening opened with Concerto 
Barocco and Ivan Boutnikoff con- 
ducted both ballets. As usual, the audi- 
ence roared with enthusiasm. 
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A famous engraving by William Hogarth, The Musician Siren by Street 
Noises, possibly a caricature of the Italian composer, Francesco Geminiani, 
who visited London in Hogarth's time 
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Romance in Ancient Instruments 


(Continued from page 5) 
What neat repast shall feast us, 
light and choice, 
Of Attick taste, with Wine, 
whence we may rise 
To hear the lute well toucht, or 
artfull voice 
Warble immortal 
Tuskan Ayre? 
He who of these delights can 
judge, and spare 


Notes and 
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To interpose them oft, is not un- 
wise. 


A curious example of the Gothic 
influence lasting as late as the eigh- 
teenth century may be observed in the 
lutes and Pandoras in the rosette, or 
rose-hole in the sounding board. In 
the German eighteenth century lute 
illustrated, the delicate tracery is typi- 
cally Gothic, and in one of the rarer 
and more fantastic instruments, the 
Italian Pandora of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the rosette contains a trifolium 
within the Seal of Solomon. In the 
better instruments of this type, the 
rosette was carved directly on the pine 
or softwood sounding board ; but in less 
expensive instruments, it was pasted 
in. The Pandora has a frontal string 
holder, like the lute, but is of a more 
fantastic shape, with a flat back and 
an open pegbox, with lateral pegs. 


But the function of musical instru- 
ments is to sound, to make music, and 
Mr. Winternitz is happiest when those 


‘in his care can do so in the hands of 


artists and in the music of their time. 
For the fourth season, a series of con- 
certs for Museum members is being 
given in the Central Hall at which 
noted musicians and ensembles are 
heard: Wanda Landowska, playing 
harpsichord music of the eighteenth 
century; the Busch Chamber Music 
Players in eight concertos by Handel, 
the Budapest String Quartet and Mil- 
ton Katims, violist, in quintets by 
Mozart and Brahms, Alexander Kipnis 
in songs by Schubert, the Guilet String 
Quartet and Mme. Gaby Casadesus in 
music by Ravel, Fauré, Debussy. For 
each of these Mr. Winternitz supplies 
valuable program notes, and so popu- 
lar are the events that each has to be 
repeated. Other programs in earlier 
seasons embraced old music by the 
lesser Bachs, Scarlatti, Telemann, 
English, French and Italian Madrigals, 
French and Italian compositions for 
harpsichord by Couperin, Rameau, 
Duphly and others. 


These events, in which the first 
thought is for the music and the second 
the soloists, are for those whose appe- 
tites have been sharpened to distin- 
guish the superfine. The standards of 
the ordinary public do not obtain; 
great names do not matter, and box 
office is not a consideration. Here the 
connoisseur may hear works by Hein- 
rich Schiitz, Josquin de Pres, Jacques 
Champion de Chambonnieres, Dan- 
drieu, Daquin and Balbastre, and the 
less familiar ensembles for unusual 
combinations of instruments by the 


great composers, Mozart and Bach, 
Handel and Brahms. 


Four instruments from the Museum’s 
rich collection were loaned to the Yale 
University School of Music when a 
concert of French music of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries was 
given by the Collegium Musicum under 
the direction of Paul Hindemith. These 
consisted of a Rebec, Cornet, Vielle 
and Psaltery for performance in music 
by Guillaume de Machaut, Philippe de 
Vitry and other anonymous composers 
in which the modern composer partici- 
pated, playing the Vielle. 


When the new arrangement of an- 
cient European musical instruments 
was opened in the Morgan Wing in 
1943, it was decided to celebrate the 
opening of the Exhibit with a concert 
for invited Museum members. Due to 
the good response more concerts were 
added, and in a short time became an 
established institution, attracting many 
fine musicians. Gerald Warburg, 
eminent cellist, who is attached to the 
Music Department as Associate in 
Music, gives valuable advice and as- 
sistance to the Museum in arranging 
and guiding its musical activities. 


Concerts in Unusual Setting 


The setting of these concerts in the 
big, vaulted hall of the Morgan Wing 
is quite unusual. They take place 
upon an improvised stage flanked by 
two sculptures of slaves by Michel- 
angelo and the room is decorated with 
Gothic sculptures, tapestries and appro- 
priate paintings. The acoustics, which 
suffered from too great an echo be- 
cause of the vaulted roof, have been 
much improved by the stretching of 
wires to absorb the echoes. 

The principal idea in choosing music 
for these concerts was to perform un- 
known, or little known masterpieces, 
works chosen because of their unusual 
orchestration to demonstrate tone col- 
ors or timbres of instruments in the 
collections. In many instances rare 
music performed at the Museum was 
later presented on the public concert 
stage, such as Mozart’s trio and quar- 
tet arrangements of Bach’s fugues from 
The Well-Tempered Clavier, Heinrich 
Schiitz’s Litany, Henry Purcell’s Cha- 
cony for Strings, Canzon by Giovanni 
Gabrieli, and others. 

In addition to the Member’s Con- 
certs there are the Mannes Symphony 
concerts in the Main Hall and, through- 
out the war, Victory Concerts were 
given on Saturdays in the Public 
Library and repeated on Sundays in 
the Morgan Wing of the Museum with 
a record attendance. 

The Museum, through the effort and 
vision of Mr. Taylor and Mr. Winter- 
nitz, has done much to bring its price- 
less musical treasures from relative 
obscurity into the public domain, but 
with the proposed additions to the 
Museum, announced by Mr. Taylor 
this winter, far greater things are fore- 
seen. 

The musical collections will be 
housed in the southwest corner of the 
new building near the new auditorium. 
There will be ample space for exhibi- 
tions, storage facilities, demonstration 
rooms, offices, workshops for repair, 
tuning, and the other thousand and one 
operations incidental to the care of the 
instruments. This will all occupy two 
floors. Then it will be possible to ex- 
hibit the important Oriental, African 
and American-Indian sections and it is 
hoped that proper air-conditioning, at 
least humidity control, will put an end 
to the continuous struggle with sudden 
changes in temperature, dangerous for 
musical instruments and which give so 
many headaches—perhaps heartaches— 
to the Keeper. 

The future depends in great part 
upon the interest, not only of the peo- 
ple of the City of New York, but upon 
that of all Americans who have been 
made, through the Museum’s efforts, 
aware of this priceless heritage. It is 
their part to become proud of it. 


Opera-Concert Group 
Headed by Bonelli 


The Richard Bonelli Repertory 
Singers, an operatic concert company 
formed by the noted baritone of the 
Metropolitan, will go on tour next 
season, according to plans being for- 
mulated now. A choice of two pro- 


~ 


Richard Bonelli 


grams including four operas will be 
given, and the operas will be cut down 
to the “hit’ numbers connected with 
a narrative by Mr. Bonelli. This will 
avoid, the baritone says, the “hit and 
miss” effect of many operatic concert 
performances and give a comprehen- 
sive musical account of each opera. 
The works chosen for presentation 
are Faust, Bohéme, Traviata and 
Rigoletto, probably two to each pro- 
gram, with anywhere from six to 14 
numbers from each opera. The pres- 
entations will be intimate rather than 
pretentious and Mr. Bonelli declares 
that the aim is to entertain rather 
than to educate. The singer is now o1 
a concert tour and expected to soor 
complete his plans for the new com 
pany, 
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(Continued from page 12) 
~and technically faultless performance 
of Debussy’s enrapturing Quartet. The 
four players and Mr. Bellison con- 
tributed their services on this occasion, 
It was a princely gift. 


Koussevitzky Repeats 
Prokofieff's Fifth 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge 
Koussevitzky, conductor, Carnegie 
Hall, Feb. 13, evening: 


Overture to Coriolan, Op. 62..Beethoven 
Symphony No. 6, in F, Op. 6, 

NS PER Pa ee Beethoven 
Symphony No. 5, Op. 100...... Prokofieff 
This concert was memorable for the 

second performance here by the 
Boston players of Prokofieff’s Fifth 
Symphony, repeated from an earlier 
concert of the present season. Under 
Mr. Koussevitzky’s enkindling baton 
the work received a performance emo- 
tionally so glowing and tonally so in- 
candescent as to place it in the cate- 
gory of truly creative playing. Again 
the amazing abundance of frankly 
melodic ideas gave the impression 
almost of crowding the available space 
in the score, but again the most re- 
vealing surprise was provided by the 
composer‘s uninhibited outpouring of 
emotion in this music. It would be 
hard to find here any trace of the 
mechanistic and harshly dissonant 
angularity of the other Prokofieff 
personality that has been more ag- 
gressive in expressing itself. And 
allied with this newly released human 
warmth there is a richer and more 
varied palette of orchestral color than 
the composer has been wont to ex- 
plore, while the logic of the structural 
designs lends a basic strength to it 
all. Not all four movements are on the 
same level of inspiration but the work 
as a whole proved to be a singularly 
stimulating musical adventure. 

Mr. Koussevitzky would seem to 
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Roy Harris 


Tossy Spivakovsky 


have been husbanding his energies for 
this work through the preceding Pas- 
toral Symphony as, while it was 
played with the fine precision of 
balance and tonal beauty characteristic 
of his band, the performance failed to 
rise above a pedestrian level. i 


Mozart and Tchaikovsky Features 
Of the Boston Symphony Matinee 

Boston Symphony. Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, conductor. Soloist, Alexander 
Borovsky, pianist. Carnegie Hall, 
Feb. 16, afternoon: 


Symphony in E Flat (K. 184)..... Mozart 
Concerto No. 5, for Piano 
and Orchestra. . ; . Beethoven 
(Mr. Borov sky 4 
Symphony No, 6...........+. Tchaikovsky 


Mozart’s symphony, composed in 
1773, is one of the most adorable effu- 
sions of the youthful master. Actually 
it bears the stamp of an overture 
rather than a full-fledged symphony 
(the three parts are played without a 
break) and as such it was used, doubt- 
less with the composer’s consent, for 
Karl Martin Pliimicke’s play, Lanassa. 
Its finest and most elaborate portion is 
the andante, which has a nobility and 
moving quality that suggests some of 
the most memorable pages of Gluck. 
The Bostonians performed the exquis- 
ite little masterpiece incomparably. 

Admirable, too, was Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky’s reading of the Pathetique— 
especially the march, which he took, 
quite justly, without any of those mod- 
ifications of tempo which so many con- 
ductors permit themselves, even if the 
score does not indicate a solitary one. 
The adagio lamentoso was inexpressi- 
bly poignant, though the snarl of the 
stopped horns was insufficiently audible 
and the awesome gong stroke could 
barely be heard. Likely Wassily Safo- 
noff, in an older day, Mr. Koussevit- 
zky ‘conveyed at the close the illusion 
that the music was still in progress 
some seconds after it had ceased to 
sound. 

Mr. Borovsky’s performance of the 
Emperor Concerto was hard, unimag- 
inative and metronomic. For all his 
musicianship and technical aptitude, 
this pianist seems out of his element in 
Beethoven. The best feature of the 
concerto was the orchestra’s superb 
treatment of the symphonic back- 
ground. P. 


Roy Harris Novelty Given 
At Philharmonic-Symphony 


Philharmonic - Symphony. Artur 
Rodzinski, conductor. Soloist, Alex- 
ander Brailowsky, pianist. Carnegie 
Hall, Feb. 21, evening: 

Memories of a Child’s 

Sunday .......... -Roy Harris 


(Conducted by the composer. 
First performance anywhere) 
Symphony No. 5... Shostakovich 

Concerto for Piano and 
Orchestra in C Minor....Rachmaninoff 
(Alexander Brailowsky) 


This was not a concert to burden the 
memory. The novelty of the occasion, 
written to celebrate “the birthday of 
the first child of Artur and Halina 
Rodzinski”, was composed in 1945, 
Mr. Harris says that “it is not meant 
to be a child’s piece”, which is perhaps 
just as well. “It is concerned with the 
memories of childhood” and specifically 





Alexander Brailowsky Alexander Borovsky 


the composer’s memories. One might 


gather from these recollections that 
this childhood was not the most en- 
livening imaginable. It seems, in any 


case, to have been filled with the sound 
of many bells; and the first of the 
three movements is designed, Mr. Har- 
ris claims, “to evoke the glad memory 
of having heard bells” rather than any 
actual description of them. Be all this 
hair-splitting as it may, the audience is 
made to hear throughout the move- 
ment a multitude of big and little 
chimes and tintinnabulations against an 
invertebrate melodic background. It 
is not particularly varied or otherwise 
engrossing but, at the same time—to 
pay it a dubious compliment—perhaps 
the best part of Mr. Harris’ score. 
The second section, called Dreams, 
is supposed to picture neither pleasant 
sleep images, on the one hand, nor 
nightmares on the other but “the psy- 
chological states of a chiid’s slumber 
. with savage dreams of atavistic 
emotions”, and so on. The last move- 
ment, Play Hours, represents, one is 
told, a “memory of unconcerned animal 
spirits” and appears to recall to its 
composer little more than the usual 
rough-house to be witnessed in every 
nursery on earth. As Mr. Harris con- 
ducted his music its disclosure was 
presumably authoritative, if hardly 
more exciting for that reason. The 
piece had a polite if not an effusive re- 
ception. 
Somehow one recalls more animat- 
ing interpretations of Shostakovich’s 


Fifth Symphony than Mr. Rodzinski 
promulgated this time. Nor was Mr. 
Brailowsky’s performance of Rach- 


maninoff’s popular creation among the 
best things he has done of late. It had 
much virtuosity, of course, but missed, 
all the same, something of the swelling 
sentiment and romantic warmth of the 
music. And like most other pianists 
who tackle this work Mr. Brailowsky 
was often more visible than audible. 
The fault must not necessarily be 
charged to Mr. Rodzinski or the or- 
chestra but to the over-upholstered 
scoring. It seems strange that Rach- 
maninoff did not take a few hours off 
to remove several bushels of super- 
fluous notes from the overloaded or- 
chestration of his best-known concerto. 


On Feb. 23, Roy Harris again con- 
ducted his own Memories of a Child’s 
Sunday and Artur Rodzinski and the 
orchestra gave another memorable per- 
formance of the Shostakovich Fifth 
Symphony. The novel feature of the 
concert was the appearance of Tossy 
Spivakovsky as soloist in Tchaikov- 
sky’s Violin Concerto. Mr. Spiva- 
kovsky played it with a consistent 
beauty of tone and elegance of style 
which removed any traces of banality 
which might have accumulated in the 
listener’s mind from countless previous 
performances of this overworked con- 
certo. He was warmly applauded. 
On Sunday, Mr. Rodzinski again con- 
ducted the Shostakovich superbly, and 
Alexander Brailowsky repeated the 
Rachmaninoff Second Piano Concerto 
in a manner which brought him a well- 
deserved ovation. 


Bartok's Posthumous 


Piano Concerto Performed 


Philadelphia Orchestra. Eugene 
Ormandy, conductor. Soloist, Georgy 
(Continued on page 33) 
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tary March by Beethoven, two move- 
ments from Schubert’s C Major Sym- 
phony, Invitation to the Dance by 
Weber, Voices of Spring, Strauss; 
Dances of the Furies from Orpheus 
and Eurydice by Gluck, and the stir- 
ring Warsaw Concerto by Addinsell 
as the final work. 

Ruth Duncan, pianist, formerly of 
Kansas City and now a fast-rising 
young artist of New York, drew a 
huge crowd te 
the Music Hall, 
with hundreds 
turned away, to 
hear her play 
the Grieg Con- 
certo with the 
Philharmonic at 
its pop concert 
of Feb. 24. She 
achieved a bril- 
liant success, 
scoring particu- 
larly in the lyri- 
cal passages. 
Mr. Kurtz gave 
her sympathetic 
support and 
after many recalls she played the 
Chopin Waltz in A Flat as encore. 

Other items on the enthusiastically 
received program were the first move- 
ment from the Brahms Fourth Sym- 
phony, selections from .Grofe’s Grand 
Canyon Suite, Scenario from Show- 
boat by Kern and Dubinuska by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. 


One of the finest and most notable 
pair of concerts ever played by the 
Kansas City Philharmonic was that of 
Feb. 5-6 when Efrem Kurtz led his 
men through a program that reached 
great heights of inspiration and left 
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the audience with an elated sense. An 
appealing transcription for strings by 
Dimitri Mitropoulos of excerpts from 
Purcell’s opera, Dido and Aeneas, set 
the mood for the Fourth Symphony by 
Brahms which followed. From the 
Allegro to the closing Passacaglia of 
majestic content and proportions, the 
lavish style of the composer, with his 
profusion of melodies and counter mel- 
odies, found an ever-pliant interpreter 
in Mr. Kurtz. 

The second part of the program was 
devoted to the Emperor Concerto of 
Beethoven with Artur Schnabel, pian- 
ist, excelling his own past perform- 
ances of this week. 

For the well-attended pair of 
Kansas City Philharmonic concerts on 
Jan. 23-24 Efrem Kurtz chose the 
Tragic Overture by Brahms for the 
opening number, the orchestra play- 
ing it with full conformance to its 
majestic and sombre import. Marion 
Davies, first cellist, was the happily- 
chosen soloist of these concerts, win- 
ning her audiences by her fine, sensi- 
tive performance of the Boccherini 
Concerto in B Flat. Resilient tempos 
that reflected the changing moods 
were notable throughout Mr. Kurtz’s 
reading of the mighty Schubert 
Seventh Symphony. Rapt attention by 
the hearers resolved itself into clam- 
orous applause. 

In collaboration with the Philhar- 
monic the Ballet Theatre gave four 
notable performances of ballet Jan. 
14-15-16 in the Music Hall and Arena 
of the Municipal Auditorium, the 
latter being used for over 8,000 school 
children who attended, the afternoon 
of ‘Jan. 15. The Ballet’s conductors, 
Jascha Horenstein and Mois Zatlin, 
led the dancers and orchestra through 
brilliant presentations of familiar clas- 
sical choreography as well as modern 
number of original appeal. 

Lucy Parrotrr 





New Langstroth Work 
Played in Buffalo 


Burrato, N. Y.—Musical activities 
center around William Steinberg who 
led the eighth concert by the Buffalo 
Philharmonic on Feb. 19 at Kleinhans 
Music Hall. 

This brilliant conductor, who has 
achieved wonders with the orchestra, 
arranged another fine program, open- 
ing with a first performance of Ivan 
Langstroth’s Symphonic Movement, a 
splendid work and skillfully per- 
formed. Mr. Langstroth, who was in 
the hall, was called to the stage by 
Mr. Steinberg to acknowledge the 
applause. Robert La Marchina, a 
voung talented cellist, was the soloist 
playing the Dvorak Concerto spirit- 
edly. Mr. Steinberg again displayed 
his art in a distinguished reading of 
the Borodin Symphony No. 2. Its 
romantic color and sharp contrasts 
were tellingly revealed, conductor and 
orchestra receiving rousing acclaim 
from the audience. The Overture to 
the Bartered Bride concluded one of 
the outstanding concerts of the sea- 
son. 

Appearing before an enthusiastic au- 
dience which completely filled Klein- 
hans Music Hall Dimitri Mitr: poulos 
and the Minneapolis Symphirtiy pre- 
sented another brilliant anu. varied 
program on Feb. 9. Mr. Mitropoulos’ 
interpretation of classic and modern 
works was eluquently unfolded. The 
orchestra responded to every mood of 
the conductor and the woodwind and 
brass sections deserved honorable men- 
tion. Mozart’s Eine Kleine Nacht- 
musik for strings made a sparkling 
opening and was excellently per- 
formed. Schumann’s First Symphony, 
Op. 38, was superbly played, and after 
intermission, the Theme and Varia- 
tions from Suite No. 4, Tchaikovsky ; 
Swan of Tuonela, Sibelius ; the Suite 
Francaise, Milhaud, concluded a most 


enjoyable concert. The audience, how- 
ever, insisted on an encore and were 
rewarded by Mr. Mitropoulos with a 
group of dances from _ Borodin’s 
Prince Igor. The concert was under 
the management of Zorah B. Berry. 
BENNO ROSENHEIMER 





Cancellations Plague 
Cincinnati Orchestra 


Cincinnati. —- Difficulties arising 
from last minute cancellations have 
caused headaches for the management 
of the Cincinnati Symphony this year, 
all inevitably resulting from illness 
and in one case, death, that. of the late 
Argentinita. 

Up to February: the list included, 
besides Argentinita, the conductor 
Heitor Villa-Lobos, Richard Crooks 
and Oscar Levant. Since that time, 
cancellations have risen to ten for 
the year: Ezio Pinza, Alexander Kip- 
nis (first substitute for Pinza), Gio- 
vanni Martinelli (engaged to appear 
as soloist at a Popular Concert), 
Vladimir Horowitz, Alexander Unin- 
sky (first substitute for Horowitz), 
and Leon Fleischer, who could have 
come had he not had plane reserva- 
tions called off. The management had 
been able to fill soloist vacancies sat- 
isfactorily in every case except that 
of Fleischer which left an all orches- 
tral program as the final alternative 
for the concerts March 9 and 10. 

Norman Cordon, by sheer good 
luck, arrived to be soloist at the Feb. 
15-16 pair concerts. Aroused from an 
afternoon nap Thursday afternoon 
about four o’clock by the announce- 
ment of the Cincinnati date, he sang 
the King Mark role in that night’s 
Metropolitan Opera performance of 
Tristan, boarded an early morning 
plane, made the rehearsal and sang 
Friday afternoon without sleep in the 
interim. He scored a big success 
with Cincinnatians in a taxing variety 
of operatic arias consisting of Mada- 
mina from Don Giovanni, Non piu 
andrai from The Marriage of Figaro, 
Ella giami m’amo from Don Carlos, 
Mussorgsky’s Boris Monologue, La 
Calunnia from Barber of Seville and 
Mephisto’s Serenade from Faust, as an 
encore. 

José Iturbi and his sister, Amparo, 
appeared as duo-pianists at the Feb. 
23-24 pair of concerts, playing the 
Mozart Concerto for two pianos and 
orchestra in E Flat and Gershwin’s 
Rhapsody in Blue, including among 
the encores Bluesy Woozie, which 
aroused a storm of applause from a 
standee audience, though it met with 
disapproval from symphony patrons 
of long standing. Though Miss 
Iturbi is a competent pianist, her gifts 
do not show advantageously in team 
work with the more seasoned playing 
of her experienced concert pianist 
brother. 

A commendable work given its Cin- 
cinnati premiere on the same program 
was Felix Labunski’s Suite for string 
orchestra which revealed individual 
style and praiseworthy craftsmanship. 


For the March 1-2 concerts, Ulric 
Cole was soloist in the world premiere 
of her own Concerto for piano and 
orchestra, No. 2. Both in her crea- 
tive talent and piano playing Miss 
Cole is energetic, vital and original. 
It was good to hear Eugene Goos- 
sens’s music again. His By the Tarn, 
arranged as Sketch, for string orches- 
tra, was played on the same program. 
It is a delightfully delicate, poeticaily 
sensitive piece that courses its way 
with quiet charm. 

The uighlight of the March 9-10 all- 
orchestral program was the local first 
performance of the Shostakovich 
Eighth Symphony which Mr. Goos- 
sens handled with exception musical 
insight in a brilliant reading that 
projected its dramatic drive. 


As an innovation for the Popular 
(Continued on page 42) 


Huehn Returning 
To Concert World 


After two years of service in the 
United States Marine Corps, Julius 
Huehn, baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera Association, returns to the 

opera and con- 
cert world. 
Scheduled for 
release officially 
from the Mar- 
ines on March 
24, Mr. Huehn 
appeared as 
guest on the 
Chicago Thea- 
tre of the Air 
broadcast on 
March 9 over 
the Mutual net- 
work from 
Julius Huehn be gag nema 
soloist with the Elizabeth Philhar- 
mee of Elizabeth, N. J., on March 


The stalwart artist, who has been 
heard at the Metropolitan Opera as 
Wotan in Die Walkire and other 
roles enlisted in the Marines in Feb- 
ruary, 1944, with the rank of Second 
Lieutenant. He was graduated from 
the Aviation Ground Officer’s School 
at Quantico, Va., with the rank of 
captain and sent to the Naval Radar 
Training School at St. Simons, Ga., to 
become a Night Fighter Director. 

Upon completion of his course at 
St. Simons, Captain Huehn joined 
Marine Air Warning Squadron 12 and 
after a bricf period of service on the 
West Coast was assigned to Kwaja- 
lein, Marine Base in the Marshall 
Islands, where he saw intensive action 
as officer in charge of the Air Warn- 
ing Detachment. He was on his way 
to Japan when hostilities ceased. The 
artist says that his most remarkable 
experience however, was as troop of- 
ficer on L.S.T., where for 112 days 
he and his men were confined to the 
craft’s crowded quarters, landing at 
Sasebo Naval Base, Japan, when the 
war was over. After a month in con- 
quered territory, he returned to the 
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Sandor, pianist. Carnegie Hall, 
26, evening : 

Prelude, Fileuse and Sicilienne, 
from Pelléas et mélisande........ Fauré 
Symphony No. 8.. ° .. Beethoven 

Concerto No. 3, 

for Piano and Orchestra........ Bartok 
(Georgy Sandor) 
Death and Transfiguration 
The performance of the Bartok 
Concerto was the first hearing of the 
work in New York. The composer 
did not live to finish it, but the greater 
part of the score was complete when 
he died and it was his friend and col- 
league, Tibor Serly, who gave it the 
finishing touches. It is believed by 
those who knew Bartok intimately 
that he intended the concerto as a 
legacy to his wife, the pianist Ditta 
Pasztory Bartok. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances Mme. Bartok would have 
played the work herself. Mr. Sandor 
who knew the composer well and 
understood his aims performed the 
piano part with abundantly virtuosity 
and a searching grasp of the music. 
The concerto is forceful, defiant, ener- 
getic and wholly typical in spirit and 
idiom of the mind which conceived it. 
The orchestral part was brilliantly 
executed. Mr. Ormandy obviously had 
his heart in the work. Admirable in 
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their way were the performances of 
the graceful Fauré pieces, the Beetho- 
ven Symphony and the Strauss poem. 
There was much enthusiasm for the 
new Bartok concerto. R. 


Rodzinski Revives Sibelius’ Fourth 


Philharmonic - Symphony. Artur 


Rodzinski, conductor. Soloist, Artur 
Schnabel, pianist. Carnegie Hail, Feb. 
28, evening: 
Concerto Grosso 
eB ae Vivaldi-Siloti 
« Symphony No. 4, in A Minor....Sibelius 
Concerto for Piano and 
Orchestra, in B Flat............ Brahms 


(Artur Schnabel) 


This concert—one of the finest of the 
season—had for its outstanding feature 
the incomparable masterpiece of Sibe- 
lius. To the writer of these lines that 
work is not only the most towering 
and completely original achievement of 
the Finnish composer but the greatest 
symphony of the past half-century. It 
is now 35 years old. Thirty-three 
years ago, when it was first done in 
New York, it seemed baffling, enig- 
matic, dour, forbidding—in any case, 
darkly unintelligible and, for many, 
wholly repellant. Doubtless even now 
there are persons who feel estranged 
by it. And yet as long ago as 1913 it 
had its champions who, despite its 
rugged lineaments and its scorn of 
decorative externals, plainly perceived 
its elemental grandeur. 

Today the symphony is, except for 
a handful, no longer unintelligible or 
problematic. But the wonder of it is 
that the passage of a generation, while 
clarifying what may formerly have 
seemed obscure, has actually raised 
the work to a higher level. It is 
greater music than first appeared, more 
powerful in the logic of its construc- 
tion, more ingenious in its Spartan 
economy, more extraordinary in its 
strangely impersonal conception. Sym- 
phonic literature showed nothing quite 
like it before it was first unshrouded 
to the world nor has it disclosed any- 
thing similar since. By all standards 
it remains an uncompanioned revela- 
tion, solitary and inimitable even 
amidst the other works of its creator. 

Mr. Rodzinski’s treatment of the 
symphony was, one feels tempted to 
say, the finest thing he has done this 
season. He had saturated himself with 
its spirit and he sensed the profoundest 
vibrations of the music. The result 
was a performance to which only a 
small number one recalls can be com- 
pared. It is perhaps too much to hope 
that a work of such originality, so con- 
centrated and so tragic can ever enjoy 
an extensive popularity. Yet if any- 
thing could give it that it would be a 
reading like Mr. Rodzinski’s. If any 
reservation might, perhaps, be made 
it would be to the use of heavy tubular 
chimes in the last movement rather 
than of the smaller ones the score pre- 
scribes, for the thicker bell sounds have 
a vulgarity out of keeping with the 
music, 

Mr. Schnabel played Brahms’ Sec- 
ond Concerto in massive and imposing 
fashion, though it was only in the 
poetic slow movement and in the gra- 
cious finale that he seemed completely 
in the vejn. Still, for the blithe sparkle 
of his performance in the allegretto 
grazioso one was inclined to overlook 
some lapse of technical accuracy and 
momentary imprecisions of rhythm. 
Even at his second best Mr. Schnabel 
remains the distinguished master. P. 


A remarkably fluid performance of 
Rachmaninoff’s Third Concerto by Ma- 
risa Regules, brilliant young Argen- 
tine pianist, who is no stranger to New 
York audiences, was the outstanding 
feature of the concert on March 2 
Thanks to a beautifully coordinated 
technique and notable musical poise, 
Miss Regules sailed through the work 
in gallant fashion. She did not have 








Artur Schnabel 


Marisa Regules 


the physical power to give it the neces- 
sary bite, in some sections, nor was her 
rhythm as secure as it should have 
been. But she played in the grand 
manner, and well deserved the ovation 
which followed. Incidentally, there 
were several cuts which should not 
have been made. Mr. Rodzinski 
opened the concert with the Vivaldi- 
Siloti Concerto Grosso in D Minor, 
and repeated Sibelius’ Fourth Sym- 
phony. 

Artur Schnabel returned as soloist 
on the afternoon of March 3 in a ma- 
jestic performance of Mozart’s Piano 
Concerto in A (K. 488). Perhaps the 
word majestic is misleading in describ- 
ing so intimate, so beautifully balanced 
and winged an interpretation. But the 
spiritual serenity of Mr. Schnabel’s 
conception was just that. A momen- 
tary lapse of memory in the final 
movement had not the slightest effect 
upon the mood of the performance and 
the audience recalled both conductor 
and soloist many times. Roy Harris 
conducted his Memories of a Child’s 
Sunday, and Mr. Rodzinski repeated 
the Sibelius Fourth, adding Tchaikov- 
sky’s Romeo and Juliet after the con- 
certo. ‘ 


Szigeti Plays Bartok Works 
With City Symphony 


Two compositions by the late Bela 
Bartok, the Rhapsody No. 1 and the 
Portrait No. 1 in D, were performed 
by Joseph Szigeti, violinist, with the 
New York City Symphony, Leonard 
Bernstein, conductor, at the City Cen- 
ter, on March 4. The Rhapsody, which 
has been previously played in New 
York in the violin and piano version, 
was presented for the first time with 
orchestral accompaniment. The piece 
is a vigorous one based on Hungarian 
folk melodies and unlike the Portrait 
which is subdued in tone and contem- 
plative in nature. Mr. Szigeti played 
the former with ease and the latter 
with deep interpretative powers. Mr. 
Bernstein led the orchestra in effective 
readings of Handel’s Concerto Grosso 
No. 12, Chavez’s Sinfonia India and 
Mendelssohn’s Third Symphony. 


iN. 


Walter Repeats Performance 
Of Bach St. Matthew Passion 


Over the centuries Bach’s Passion 
According to St. Matthew still towers, 

work of such musical fertility and 
voldness, of such overwhelming 
dramatic power and spiritual grandeur, 
that it seems to encompass the entire 
art. And the annual complete per- 
formances of the Passion, under the 
leadership of Bruno Walter, have be- 
come an indispensable part of New 
York’s musical life, as the capacity 
audience in Carnegie Hall on March 
7 attested. Once again the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony and the Westminster 
Choir distinguished themselves. 

Vocal soloists were Nadine Conner, 
soprano; William Hain, tenor; Mack 
Harrell, baritone ; Margaret Harshaw, 
contralto; Wellington, Ezekiel, bari- 
tone; and Lorenzo Alvary, bass. The 
instrumental soloists and collaborators 
included Edouard Nies-Berger, or- 
gan: Yella Pessl, harpsichord; Walter 

cheffler, viola da gamba; John Cori- 

gliano and Michael Rosenker, violins ; 

John Wummer, flute; and Harold 
(Continued on page 38) 
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lyrics from the group of Eight Hun- 
garian Folksongs and the First String 
Quartet, composed in 1908. 

The audience was large and clearly 
delighted with whatever it heard. To 
one not committed on principle to the 
worship of everything Bartok ever 
wrote the program had certain ex- 
tremely trying moments, such as, for 
instance, the violin and piano sonata. 
Messrs. Spivakovsky and Balsam 
played it with expertness and devotion, 
but the work, for all its modernism 
in the twenties, sounds rambling and 
curiously dated today. Mme. Szantho 
delivered the various folksongs with 
a true feeling for their spirit, and 
Mr. Foldes gave a fine performance of 
the piano sonata. The string quartet 
could not have been better played than 
it was by the Budapest artists. 2 


Eugene Istomin, Pianist 


Eugene Istomin, young Russian- 
American pianist, who has been heard 
here with the Philharmonic-Symphony 
as a Leventritt Award winner and 
also in recital in Town Hall, gave his 
first Carnegie Hall recital on Feb. 27. 
His program on this occasion con- 
sisted of Scarlatti’s Cat’s Fugue, 
Mozart’s Sonata in C, K. 330, the 
Handel-Brahms Variations and Fugue 
and the four Chopin Scherzose 

In traversing this list the pianist 
obviously reveled in his amazing 
digital agility, which was coupled with 
notably clean-edged articulation, and 
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in a prodigal expenditure of driving 


physical energy that was not without 
its exciting effect upon the audience. 
The various technical problems en- 
countered were negotiated with im- 
pressive ease, but there was less to 
commend in the interpretations of- 
fered, which at many times were little 
more than pegs on which to hang a 
display of virtuosity. Scarlatti’s 
whimsically conceived Cat’s Fugue 
was presented in a Lisztian tonal 
framework and the Mozart sonata 
was marked by a similar lack of ap- 
propriate proportion. The unduly fast 
beginning of the fugue of the Brahms 
variations was of a piece with the 
general tendency to favor too rapid 
tempos, while a more eagerly delving 
musical approach would inevitably 
have prompted a more convincing 
realization of the essence of the dif- 
ferent variants and of the four widely 
disparate Chopin scherzos. ; 


Adele Marcus, Pianist 


After several seasons absence Adele 
Marcus gave a recital in Town Hall 


on the afternoon of March 9. 
Throughout the afternoon the pianist’s 
technical assurance, musical intelli- 


gence and poise made themselves felt, 
but it was in the works at the end of 
her program that she was at her best, 
interpretatively.. In Chopin’s posthu- 
mous C Sharp Minor Nocturne and in 
several preludes and mazurkas, she 
brought far greater warmth, tonal 
nuance and individuality into her play- 
ing than she had revealed in her ef- 
ficient, but rather dry performances of 
Haydn’s E Flat Sonata, a Brahms In- 
termezzo and Ballade and in Pro- 
kofieft’s Sonata No. 7. At all times 
Miss Marcus obviously knew what she 
wanted, musically speaking, and she 
had facility and power aplenty. Had 
she given more room to imagination 
and intuition in her approach to the 
whole program, it would have been 
more completely satisfying. S. 


Helen Alexander, Soprano 


At her annual recital at Times Hall 
on Feb. 28 Helen Alexander had the 
assistance of Mildred Hunt Wummer, 
flutist; Hugo Kolberg, violinist, and 
Walter Taussig, accompanist. The so- 
prano opened her program with a 
warming-up group of Italian songs by 
Alessandro Scarlatti, Caldara and 
Paisiello, and when she reached the 
L’amero, saro costante aria from 
Mozart’s II re pastore, sung with flute 
and violin obbligati, her flexible lyric 
voice was in its best estate, blending 
in notable kinship of quality with the 
flute. The beautiful air was sung with 
limpid purity of tone and obvious 
understanding of the true Mozart 
style. 

A group of songs by French com- 
posers offered further display of skil- 
ful employment of the vocal resources, 
suavity of phrasing and artistic effec- 
tiveness in general. The program later 
listed songs by Kathleen Lockhart 
Manning, Fernando Obradors and 
Villa-Lobos. Miss Wummer contrib- 
uted admirably played flute solos by 
Gaubert, Haubiel and Hué, and Mr. 
Kolberg also appeared as a_ soloist 
with effective performances of an Im- 
provisation by Bloch and a Rondo by 
Mozart. ws 


Richard Dyer-Bennet, Ballad Singer 


Taking a cue from Burl Ives who 
presented this season’s first mid-night 
recital of folk songs and _ ballads, 
Richard Dyer-Bennet gave his second 
Town Hall recital of the season, a 
benefit performance, at 11:15 p. m. on 
March 2. 

Mr. Dyer-Bennet’s program on this 
occasion was devoted to English, Irish 
and American songs, with Australia’s 
Waltzing Matilda thrown in for good 
measure. The singer was in fine form 
but his list leaned heavily towards the 
dessert side of the menu. Novelty 
songs by far outnumbered the more 
serious offerings. 


Two of Mr. Dyer-Bennet’s own 





Adele Marcus 


Eugene Istomin 


compositions were included, a comic 
song, My Father’s Cook, and a senti- 
mental ballad, 
badour, which was so exquisitely sung 
that the audience was rather inclined 
to ignore its slight musical value. 
Attendance at the recital was ca- 
pacity; the reception accorded the 
singer, gratifying. M. . 


Etelle Lorenne, Soprano (Debut) 


Estelle Lorenne, coloratura soprano, 
gave her first New York recital in 
Town Hall on March 1. Her program 
was devoted largely to arias and songs 
which demonstrated the altitude and 
agility of her voice. It included works 
by Grétry, Mozart, Lilljebjorn, Bishop, 
Donizetti, Proch, Duparc, Hue and 
Massenet, several of them in versions 
by Frank La Forge. Miss Lorenne 
was accompanied by Milne Charnley 
and she had John Wummer as flutist 


in the obbligatos for the Grétry, Doni- 
zetti and Proch compositions. Her 
audience was cordial. B 


Lotte Lehmann, Soprano 

Lotte Lehmann, soprano, gave her 
final recital of the season in the Town 
Hall on the afternoon of March 3, 
before an audience that filled the hall 
and overflowed on to the stage. It 
was wildly enthusiastic throughout the 
afternoon especially as the program 
was entirely made up of “request” 
numbers. It included groups by Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Brahms and Strauss. 
Paul Ulanowsky was the accompa- 
nist. N. 


New Friends of Music, March 3 


The tenth season of the New 
Friends of Music came to an end 
with a noble concert at the Town 
Hall the afternoon of March 3. The 
program was devoted to three of the 
most exalted specimens of chamber 
music—Brahms’ A Minor Quartet, 
Op. 51, No. 2, the C Minor Quartet 
movement of Schubert and, as a fit- 
ting climax, that most priceless jewel 
of its kind, the same master’s C Major 
Quintet. In this number the Budapest 
Quartet, which has never played with 
more suavity, warmth and technical 
finish, enjoyed the expert collabora- 
tion in the second cello part of Benar 
Heifetz. 

It was with Schubert, when all’s 
said, that the concert reached its cli- 
max. A more suitable farewell ges- 
ture for the season’s close than the 
sublime Ouintet cannot be imagined. 
It would be hard to say which part of 
the work was most ravishingly played. 
This listener, for one, has never heard 
a more transporting performance of 
the adagio—perhans the most melting 
pave in all chamber literature. 


Edison Harris, Tenor 


Edison Harris, tenor, who gave a 
recital at the Town Hall March 4, has 
an agreeable voice, if rather limited in 
its range of color. The lower tones are 
not particularly resonant or steady, 
though the rest of the scale is reason- 
ably well produced and of adequate 
volume. Greater skill in the use of 
covered tones would lend Mr. Harris’ 


-vocalism a diversity of nuance it does 


not at present exhibit. 

Technical questions of the sort are 
not however, the chief weakness of 
the singer’s work. That lies rather in 
the bland lack of style and interpreta- 


The Unfortunate Trou-* 


tive variety which gives his perform- 
ances an unfortunate sameness in prac- 
tically everything he attempts. His de- 
livery of arias by Rosa, Lully and 
Mozart as well as songs by Schubert, 
Brahms, Fauré, Pierné and others sel- 
dom achieved anything more than a 
superficially sentimental expression 
quite out of place in lyrics like 
Brahms’ In Waldeinsamkeit and Von 
Ewiger Liebe. And Mr. Harris should 
learn to avoid beating time with the 
hands as he sings. 

Frederick Kitzinger provided taste- 
ful accomplishments. r. 


Marion Grudeff, Pianist (Debut) 


An 18-year-old pianist from Canada, 
Marion Grudeff, made her New York 
debut in Town Hall on March 5 be- 
fore a cordial audience. She offered a 
program of traditional cast including 
the Beethoven Sonata, Op. 31, No. 3, 
a Chopin group containing the Valse, 
Op. 70, No. 1, a ballade and an etude, 
works by Bach in transcriptions by 
Kelberine and Liszt, the Gluck-Saint- 
Saéns Caprice on themes from Alceste 
and music by Debussy, Sauer and 
Liszt. Miss Grudeff has strong, some- 
times all-too-strong, fingers and an ob- 
viously well-schooled approach to the 
instrument. Her playing was straight- 
forward, but it had sameness and lack 
of profile which were not at all aston- 
ishing, considering her age. Energy 
and zest the young pianist has in 
abundance, and time and further self- 
criticism should bring more style and 
meaning into her playing. B. 


Ksenia Prochorowna, Pianist (Debut) 


A welcome newcomer to the local 
concert world made her first New 
York appearance on March 6 in Car- 
negie Hall when Ksenia Prochorowna, 
Russian pianist recently arrived from 
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South America, gave a recital before 
an enthusiastic audience. Miss Procho- 
rowna is a natural pianist, with a 
warm and vital tone, a solid technique 
and a gusto in performing which 
makes the listener enjoy her playing 
for its sheer exuberance. Sometimes 
one wished for more poetry or nuance, 
but her approach to music was always 
healthy, direct and sincere. The Bach- 
Busoni Organ Prelude and Fugue in 
D, the Beethoven Sonata in A, Op. 
101, Chopin’s Nocturne in D Flat, Op. 
27, Etude No. 4, Op. 10, and Ballade 
in F Minor, three Rachmaninoff 
pieces, the Ravel Toccata, a Gershwin 
Prelude and Liszt’s Rhapsody Espag- 
nole made up the formidable program. 
Miss Prochorowna’s handling of the 
fugue in the last movement of Beetho- 
ven’s A Major Sonata was enough in 
itself to establish her musical intelli- 
gence and mastery of the instrument. 
She was heartily applauded throughout 
the evening. S. 


Frederic Voloninis, Violinist 
Frederic Voloninis, violinist, who 
has had considerable experience in 
his native Greece and in other parts 
of the Old World, made his New 
York debut in the Carnegie Cham- 
ber Music Hall on the evening of 
March 7. In spite of a technique by 
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no means flawless and a quality which 
was hard in its louder passages, Mr. 
Voloninis made a good impression. 
His softer passages were well played 
with good tone. He began with the 
spurious Pugnani-Kreisler Prelude 
and Allegro and followed this with 
the Lalo Symphonie Espagnole minus 
the Intermezzo; after the  inter- 
mission came the Chausson Poéme, the 
Londonderry Air, an arrangement of 
Debussy’s Golliwog’s Cake Walk and 
arrangements by Kreisler. The audi- 
ence filled the small hall. Arpad 
Sandor was the accompanist. H. 


Edmund Kurtz, Cellist 


At his second recital of the season 
at Town Hall on March 8 Edmund 
Kurtz, Russian cellist, confirmed the 
impression he had already made of 
being an artist of noteworthy musical 
sensitiveness and refinement of style. 
With his associate at the piano, Artur 
Balsam, he gave an admirably propor- 
tioned and significant reading of 
Beethoven’s Sonata in A, Op. 69, and 
followed this with a facile and polished 
and stimulating performance of the 
Saint-Saéns Concerto in A Minor. 

An outstanding feature of the group 
of shorter pieces was his deeply 
penetrating and finely poised projec- 
tion of the Adagio from Bach’s piano 
Toccata in C, in which he re-created 
the inherent nobility of mood with 
potent effect, and this despite the lack 
of the right kind of tonal support at 
the piano. Tchaikovsky’s Variations 
on a Rococo Theme, on the other 
hand, lacked sufficient diversity of 
mood and color to sustain the interest 
at a high level. The artist invariably 
drew an especially beautiful tone from 
his fine instrument and if there had 
been greater intensity of feeling and 
temperamental élan at times his play- 
ing would have been of still more im- 
pressive distinction. G 


Viadimir Horowitz, Pianist 


From the extremes of loudness and 
speed, down to his glossiest and most 
feathery pianissimo, Vladimir Horo- 
witz had an enormous audience in Car- 
negie Hall on March 4 holding its 
breath. It did not seem to matter, ma- 
terially, what Mr. Horowitz played : 
as soon as he had finished, they 
clamored for more. Dmitri Kabalev- 
sky’s Ten Preludes, Op 38, which Mr. 
Horowitz performed for the first time 
in New York, provided an admirable 
vehicle for his amazingly agile and 
powerful fingers. Essentially a virtu- 
oso’s holiday, the pieces have a 
melodic flavoring of Russian folk 
tunes and they are well tailored to the 
instrument, if not musically memor- 
able. Three Scarlatti Sonatas and 
three Mendelssohn Songs Without 
Words led to the piéce de résistance 
of the evening, Liszt’s Sonata in B 
Minor. A Chopin group culminated in 
“the” Polonaise; and Mr. Horowitz 
ended his encores with his prestidigital 
arrangement of Sousa’s Stars and 
Stripes Forever, complete with fifes 
and drums. A tremendous ovation fol- 
lowed. >. 


Paul Nero, Violinist 


Paul Nero, who calls himself a hot 
fiddle virtuoso, instead of the less 
colorful title of violinist, gave a recital 
in Town Hall on the afternoon of 
March 9 before an enthusiastic audi- 
ence. He was assisted by “Specs” 
Powell, percussion; Carmen Mastren, 


double 
The 


guitar; Irving Whitenack, 
bass; and Gene Helmer, piano. 


program included Mr. Nero’s Con- 
certo for Hot Fiddle; a Gershwin 
Prelude arranged by Heifetz; a 


Tzigane in Rhythm by Eddie South; 
a Waltz by Edwin Finckle; Gut- 
Bucket Gus from Robert Russell Ben- 
nett’s Hexapoda; Mood in Question 
by Alan Schulman; Music for Late 
at Night by Jack End; Rondo in 
Rhythm by Andre Previn; and Solo 
Flight, a suite by Mr. Nero. 

From the point of view of a student 
of “pure” jazz and swing, Mr. Nero’s 
playing was not so hot as it was 
sweet. The violin does not lend itself 
to the incisive rhythms and percussive 
character of straight jazz. But in a 
mild and sentimental vein, such pieces 
as the Tzigane by Mr. South were ex- 
tremely effective, and Mr. Nero has 
a brilliant technique. His own com- 
positions employed the rhythmic and 
harmonic clichés of popular jazz 
cleverly, and the audience obviously 
liked them. 


Povia Frijsh, Soprano 


The third of Povla Frijsh’s recitals 
was devoted to Scandinavian, French 
and American songs, and a large and 
devoted audience in Town Hall on the 
afternoon of March 10 gave the so- 
prano ovation after ovation. Though 
not in best voice, Mme. Frijsh offered 
a series of memorable performances. 
Grieg’s Til mit Land and Spillemoend, 
Sibelius’ Den férsta Kyssen, Fauré’s 
Dans les ruines d’une Abbaye (which 
had to be repeated), Poulenc’s Les 
ponts de Cé and Debussy’s Fleur des 
blés were among the high points of an 





afternoon of superb artistry. Of the 
songs in English, Paul Bowles’ Cabin 
and Sugar in the Cane Blues and 
John Duke’s Bells in the Rain were 
the most attractive. Why, incidentally, 
does Mme. Frijsh not give us some 
songs by Peter Warlock, which she 
could do incomparably well? Henri 
Deering’s piano playing was again 
flawlessly coordinated with the sing- 
ing. After two hours of such sensitive 
and masterly interpretation, one can 
only hope that Mme. Frijsh will at 
once plan another series. >. 


Intercultural Concert 


An Intercultural Concert was given 
at the Town Hall on March 9 under 
the auspices of the National Federa- 
tion of Catholic College Students. 
The participants were the Palestine 
String Quartet, which played several 
Hebrew Melodies for Strings; Wil- 
liam Bodkin, baritone, who was heard 
in numbers by Verdi, Bemberg and 
Mendelssohn; Grete Stiickgold, for- 
mer Metropolitan Opera soprano, who 
offered some Schubert songs and 
Agathe’s scene from Der Frei- 
schiitz; Harriet Griffith, violinist; 
Paul Wittgenstein, pianist; Lawrence 
Whisonant, bass, and the Hall John- 
son Choir. N. 


Myrtle Day, Soprano 

Myrtle Day, soprano, gave a recital 
in the Times Hall on the afternoon 
of March 10. Miss Day exhibited a 
voice of considerable volume and good 
placement when she did not force it 
beyond its natural dynamic limits. 
From the interpretative point of view, 
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Opera Ballots 
Deluge Guild Office 


50,000 Returns Received 
—Sectional Preferences 
Apparent 


Over 50,000 ballots have been re- 
ceived at headquarters of the Metro- 
politan Opera Guild from members of 
the radio audience in its nation-wide 
opera preference ballot. By special ar- 
rangement with the management of the 
Metropolitan Opera Association, the 
six operas receiving the largest num- 
ber of votes, three from a list of stand- 
ard operas and three from a list of 
lesser heard works, will be included 
in the broadcast repertory of the 1946- 
1947 season. 

From the tabulations made to date 
on 20,000 of the votes, the results 
show that, in most cases, operatic pref- 
erences are extremely varied. For in- 
stance, Oregon votes strongly for The 
Bartered Bride, Siegfried, and Eugene 
Onegin while nearby California wants 
Der Rosenkavalier, Boris Godunoff 
and Hansel und Gretel. Texas splits 
its first vote between Siegfried and 
The Girl of the Golden West. Strange- 
ly enough it is Massachusetts which 
has cast the greatest number of ballots 
for The Girl of the Golden West. 
New York City and New Jersey are 
both voting heavily for Tristan und 
Isolde, Aida, and Die Meistersinger. 
Pennsylvania wants Aida, Faust, and 
Carmen. 

New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Massachusetts have re- 
turned the greatest number of ballots. 
However, there is also a large re- 
sponse from California, which sent in 
over 1,000 ballots in three days, Ohio, 
Illinois, Missouri, Minnesota, Texas, 
and Oregon. 

The operas polling the highest votes 
are, in the first list: Aida, Carmen, 
Tristan und Isolde, La Traviata, Faust, 
La Bohéme, and Die Walkiire. In the 
second list, Hansel und Gretel is first, 
but Der Rosenkavalier is less than 100 
votes behind. Boris Godunoff, Otello, 
The Bartered Bride, Fidelio, Gétter- 
dammerung, and La Gioconda indicate 
wide popularity. 

_ Final results will be announced dur- 
ing the last broadcast of the season on 
March 30. 








Eleanor Steber Signs 
Long Term Contract 


Eleanor Steber, lyric soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera, has been 
engaged by Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company on a long term basis and 
will appear as soloist on the Firestone 
Hour at least once a month, according 
to the William Morris Agency. The 
contract goes into effect immediately 
ee extends, with options, until May, 
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Edward Johnson, 
general manager of 
the Metropolitan, 
and Mrs. August Bel- 
mont, Mrs Herbert 
Witherspoon, and 
Mrs. William Francis 
Gibbs, officers of the 
Opera Guild, x- 
amine the map of 
the United States 
which indicates the 
disposition of the 
opera poll results 








Kleiber Conducts 
NBC Symphony 


Pastoral Symphony Is 
Highlight of First Guest 


Appearance 


Erich Kleiber, who began his guest 
engagement with the NBC Symphony 
the afternoon of Feb. 17 offered only 
the Overture of Mozart’s Figaro and 
Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony. It is 
no news that Mr. Kleiber is an out- 
standing Mozart conductor; anyone 
who recalls his inimitable Entfihrung 
aus dem Serail 
at the Juilliard 
School a yeat 
or two ago need 
scarcely be re- 
minded of his 
high distinction 
in this field. His 
reading of the 
Pastoral on the 
present occa- 
sion was one of 
the finest heard 
in a number of 
seasons. Despite 
the relative 
slowness of 
some of his 
tempos (in the Scene by the Brook 
especially) his reading had an inner 
vitality and a poetic charm which 
precluded any suggestion of dull- 
ness, such as the second movement 
often assumes under a sluggish pace. 
The peasants’ dance and the thunder- 
storm were done with a pictorial sense 
and a dramatic imagination which 
called to mind Mahler’s treatment of 
these pages many years ago. Mr. 
Kleiber was not accountable of 
course, for some technical slips in the 
playing of the orchestra, particularly 
the repeated misfortunes of one of the 
horns. 

The second of Erich Kleiber’s NBC 
concerts on the afternoon of Feb. 24 
offered a delightful presentation of 
Mozart’s far too infrequently heard 
Symphony in B Flat (K. 319), the 
Entr’acte and ballet music from 
Schubert’s Rosamunde score and a 
ballet suite, Panambi, by the Argen- 
tinian composer, Alberto Ginastera. 
The last named, which followed a 
somewhat finicky performance of the 
familiar Schubert pieces, proved to be 
immensely overscored trash, which 
owes the greater part of its rhythmic 
and persuasive agitations to the exam- 
ple of Stravinsky’s Sacre. P. 

Schubert’s Third Symphony, written 
while the composer was still in his 
teens, was played by Mr. Kleiber and 
the orchestra on March 3. To some, 
at least, a presentation of this work to- 
day is like confronting an elderly, re- 
spectable man with the indiscretions of 
his youth. But the symphony, we un- 
derstand, is a favorite of Mr. Kleiber’s. 
His performance of it was impeccable 
and he managed to extract many beau- 
ties from the flimsy, immature score. 

Other items on the program included 





Erich Kleiber 


Handel’s Berenice Overture and a de- 
lightful reading of Ravel’s Mother 
Goose Suite. M. 
Mr. Kleiber concluded his four- 
week guest conducting engagement 
with the orchestra on March 10 with 
a highly sensitive reading of three 
works by Richard Wagner, the Pre- 
lude and Good Friday Spell from 
Parsifal, Forest Murmurs from Sieg- 
fried and the Overture to Tannhauser. 
Particularly memorable was the Sieg- 
fried music, which Mr. Kleiber con- 
ducted with a keen sense of apprecia- 
tion for its delicate and poetic —. 





Buckley and Dorsey 
In New WOR Posts 


Emerson Buckley, young American 
conductor has been appointed asso- 
ciate conductor of WOR, according to 
an announcement by Sylvan Levin, 
music supervisor of the station. Mr. 
Buckley will share all the musical and 
administrative work of WOR’s music 
department with Mr. Levin. Since the 
first of the year Mr. Buckley has con- 
ducted the orchestra for the WOR- 
Mutual series, Operatic Revue. Be- 
ginning with the March 10 broadcast, 
which was conducted by Mr. Levin, 
both conductors will share assignments 
on this popular Sunday night program. 

Another appointment, that of 
Tommy Dorsey as director of popular 
music for WOR, was announced by 
Theodore C. Streibert, president of 
WOR. Mr. Dorsey will be associated 
with Sylvan Levin, and both musicians 
will work in conjunction with Norman 
S. Livingston, WOR program direc- 
tor. 


Russian Radio Plugs 
American Music 


American jazz, long a favorite on 
the Continent, is now becoming in- 
creasingly popular in Soviet Russia. 
According to a report received by 
Russian Relief, more than 600 radio 
musical programs highlighting the 
works of American composers were 
broadcast during the past six months. 
The All-Union Radio Committee, 
prominent vocalists and instrumental- 
ists, constantly include the works of 
American composers in their pro- 
grams, 

Most popular are the compositions 
of George Gershwin, Jerome Kern, 
Ferde Grofe, Rudolph Friml and Ste- 
phen Foster. Recordings of Ameri- 
can folk songs, especially renditions 
bv Marion Anderson, are also greatly 
in demand. 








WQXR to Broadcast 
Young People’s Auditions 
Beginning on April 17 and continu- 
ing through May 17, auditions for 
soloists for next season’s Philhar- 
monic-Symphony concerts for Young 
People will be broadcast over WOXR 
at 7:30 pm, EST. Judges for the audi- 
tions are to be Walter Hendl, Abram 
Chasins, Leon Barzin and Mrs. Mel- 
vin E. Sawin, chairman of the Young 








People’s Concerts Committee. Further 
information may be obtained by writ- 
ing to Young People’s Concerts Audi- 
tions, Room 1609, 113 West 57th St., 
New York City. 


CBS Group to 


Replace Philharmonic 


The Columbia Broadcasting Sym- 
phony will inaugurate a summer series 
of Sunday afternoon broadcasts, re- 
placing those of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, on April 21 at 3 
p.m., EST. The Philharmonic-Symph- 
ony will resume its broadcasts in the 
fall at the opening of its regular sub- 
scription season. 

During the summer series, Bernard 
Herrmann will share the spotlight with 
other top-ranking conductors and solo- 
ists. Emphasis will be placed on the 
presentation of contemporary music, 
including several premiere perform- 
ances. Infrequently heard major works 
will also be featured together with 
works from the standard symphonic 
repertoire. 








NBC Symphony Summer 
Plans Announced 


Four outstanding conductors have 
accepted invitations to conduct the 
spring and summer concerts of the 
NBC Symphony, in addition to Frank 
Black, NBC general music director. 
Franco Autori, Leonard - Bernstein, 
Fabien Sevitzky, Vladimir Golsch- 
mann and Mr. Black will share assign- 
ments. The schedule is as follows: 
April 14 and 21, Mr. Autori; April 
28, May 5, 12 and 19, Mr. Black; 
May 26 and June 2, Mr. Bernstein; 
June 9 and 16, Mr. Sevitzky; June 23 
and 30, Mr. Golschmann; July 7, 14, 
21 and 28, Mr. Black. 





Medal of Merit Presented 
to David Sarnoff 


Brig.-Gen. David Sarnoff, president 
of the Radio Corporation of America, 
was presented with the Medal of 
Merit on March 18 by Maj.-Gen. 
H. C. Ingles, chief signal officer of 
the U.S. Army. Gen. Ingles, represent- 
ing President Truman, made the pre- 
sentation at a ceremony in the RCA 
Building. Mr. Sarnoff was cited “for 
exceptionally meritorious conduct in 
the performance of outstanding serv- 
ices to the United States” as president 
of the corporation. The citation, signed 
by Mr. Truman, was read by Col. Jay 
D. B. Lattin, signal officer of the 
Second Service Command. The Legion 
of Merit previously had been awarded 
to Mr. Sarnoff for outstanding service 
while on military duty overseas. 
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Maria Kurenko, soprano, soaks up her 
quota of Florida sunshine between 
recent appearances with the Miami 
Symphony. In March Mme. Kurenko 
was to appear on Invitation to Music 





Dial Points 

eee 

Following a _ successful concert 
tour of a dozen cities, the First 
Piano Quartet returned to the air 
via NBC on March 23 (4:30 p. m., 
EST). ‘Starting with this broadcast 
the four musicians, Adam Garner, 
Vee Padwa, Frank Mittler and Ed- 
ward Edson, will have a studio audi- 
ence, in response to popular request. 

NYC’s Oratorio Hour is cur- 
rently featuring the Harms 
Chorus (Sundays, 4 p. m., EST). The 
March broadcasts featured Haydn’s 
Creation, heard in four parts. On 
April 7 and 14 Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater will be presented. April 21 
will feature Easter Music, and 
Fauré’s Requiem will be heard on 
April 28... . Sylvan Levin has added 
an informal musical series to the 
WOR- Mutual schedule. Heard Fri- 
day nights at 10:15, Take These 
Notes, as the program is entitled, 
features a string orchestra with Mr. 
Levin acting as conductor and com- 
mentator. Marie Rogndahl was the 
program’s first guest star. 

The Ford Sunday Evening Hour 
heard over ABC will feature Jose 
Iturbi in the dual role of pianist and 
conductor on April 7. On April 14 
Eugene Ormandy will conduct and 
the soloist will be Larry Adler. The 
conductor on April 21 and 28 will be 
Eugene Goossens, making his first 
appearances of the season on the 
Ford Hour, with Eleanor Steber and 
Charles Kullman as guests on the 
2lst, and on the 28th Fiorenza 
Quarteraro will make her radio 
debut. Fritz Reiner will conduct the 
orchestra on the four May broad- 
casts. The soloist on May 5 will be 
Helen Traubel. . . . The former 
Metropolitan Opera tenor, John 

ter, made his first professional 
appearance since his release from 
the Navy on Eileen Farrell’s Monday 
night CBS program on March 18. 
... The premiere of William Grant 
Still’s Suite for Violin and Orches- 
tra was to have been given by Louis 
Kaufman on March 25 on MBS’s 
Mutual Melody Hour with Emerson 
Buckley conducting the orchestra. 
The suite is dedicated to Mr. Kauf- 
man aml his wife, Annette. ... Pass- 
port to Romance, a musical comedy 
series, starring Mitzi Green and 


Lawrence Brooks, made its debut 
over the Mutual network on March 
15, with Sylvan Levin conducting the 
orchestra. 
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Evelyn MacGregor of the American 

Album of Familiar Music puts the 

leash on her French poodle, Monsieur 

Beaucaire, for a stroll in the park 
Sir Adrian Boult 
Returns to England 

Sir Adrian Boult, musical director 
of the BBC, just returned to England 
on the Queen Mary after three weeks 
conducting with the Boston Symphony. 
The delayed sailing of the boat al- 
lowed him to stay in New York for 
two weeks and to hear a great many 
of the concerts and also performances 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. Sir 
Adrian will return to the United 
States during the season of 1947 and 
will remain here for several months. 


New American Work 
Broadcast from Japan 


Toxyo.—The first performance of a 
string quartet by Lieut. Robert F. 
Kurka was to be heard in a broadcast 
over Tokyo’s JOAK. Artists who 
were to assist Lieut. Kurkas, himself 
a violinist, were members of the Nip- 
pon Symphony. The composition was 
written by the officer in Manila be- 
fore he went to Japan. Before going 
into the Army the composer studied at 
Columbia University. 
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Music in Paris 
(Continued from page 7) 

for the first time publicly by the 
Lamoureux Orchestra in Pleyel 
Hall. A long melodic line of love- 
ly grace, freely drawn and contra- 
puntally treated is followed by a 
tense war-like section evoking the 
hero’s part in the struggle, which 
ends abruptly with a drum roll and 
a tamtam crash clearly depicting the 
rendezvous with death. Ending 
with a return to the first theme, 
this work, finely wrought, personal 
and sincere, won the prolonged ac- 
claim it deserved. 

Symphonic Variations on the gay 
old French folk-song, Vive Henri 
IV, composed for piano and orches- 
tra by Yvonne Desportes, young 
woman winner of the Prix de 
Rome, now a member of the Con- 
servatory faculty, was played for 
the first time by the Colonne Or- 
chestra, Jean Witkowski conducting 
in the absence of Paul Paray, con- 
valescing on the Riviera. If it is 
amusing to invent variations, toy- 
ing with all sorts of rhythms, in- 
strumental color and harmonic or 
melodic combinations with which 
to present the theme diversely dis- 
guised, it is far from easy to 
achieve variety within unity and 
build a suite of naturally succeed- 
ing movements from caricature. 
Mme. Desportes’s solemn hymn- 








like opening was a surprise, as were 
also some of the variations inter- 
esting in themselves, but hybrid in 
style and -adding little musical sub- 
stance to the composition. Less 
clever instrumentation and more es- 
sential musical treatment would 
have enhanced the work, which, 
however, ending with a pompous 
apotheosis marked by bells, was 
well received. 

Another set of Variations for pi- 
ano and strings by Daniel Lesur, 
a most active French contemporary, 
was heard for the first time at a re- 
cent concert given by the excellent 
Andre Girard chamber orchestra in 
the picturesque old Conservatory 
Hall. Opening with a somber but 
expressive melody, the variations 
which follow denote chiefly re- 
search in sonority. Some of these 
are exceedingly interesting but a 
slight monotony is difficult to avoid 
due in part to the form, and in 
part, to repeated motifs contained 
in the theme itself. 


Operatic Revivals 


In lieu of new productions, a cer- 
tain number of happy revivals have 
been made at both the Opera and 
the Opera-Comique. Gabriel Du- 
pont’s Antar—Heroic Legend in 
four acts and five tableaux produced 
at the Opera last week stands as 
one of the last bulwarks of the 
grandiose tradition typified by 
works of Halevy, Meyerbeer and 
Rossini. It contains the grandeur, 
display, vocal prowess, declamatory 
tenure, sumptuous ballet and bom- 
bast characteristic of the form. 


Born in 1878, Dupont became a 
pupil of Widor, won a second Prix 
de Rome in 1901, carried away an 
important prize in an international 
competition at Milan for his opera 
Cabrera, produced in the Opera- 
Comique in 1905, but his premature 
death in 1914 at 36 years of age 
prevented his being present at the 
first performance of Antar at the 
Paris Opera in 1921. 


Antar, poem by Chekri-Ganem, is 
built upon an Arabian legend. The 
hero, a young shepherd of the 
desert, but poet and warrior as well, 
incarnates a pan-Islamic military 
and religious ideal. Typifying 
faithfulness and courage, he spends 
five years conquering Persia to win 
his bride, but is treacherously 
killed through the intrigue of a 
jealous rival. His stiffened corpse, 
resplendent in armor, erect on his 
horse in a mountain pass suffices to 
spread terror in the hearts of his 
enemies. 

The music, heroic, descriptive, 
abundantly flavored with oriental 
intervals and arabesques well befits 
the subject. If the orchestral tu- 
mult sometimes forces the singers 
to give their all, the perfectly beau- 
tiful ballets in third tableau are ac- 
companied by the most seductive 
parts of the score. 

Jeanne Segala, in the role of 
Abla, was more of a charming 
jeune-fille than a princess in one or 
two sections where more vocal 
prowess was called for; the fluidity 
and grace of her voice were appre- 
ciated however in the arabesques 
and in the expressive lament which 
opens the second act. José Luccioni, 
trumpet-like tenor with a remark- 
ably clear diction, had to sacrifice 
expression for brilliance in the role 
of Antar. It seems he was engaged 
in a very real heroic battle with a 
cold. José Beckmans as Cheyboub, 








Etchverry as Malek and Charles 
Paul (always an effective villain) 
as Amarat were excellent. Ed. 
Rambaud and Mme. Héléne Bou- 
vier as the mother of Antar played 
their roles more than honorably. 
Credit is due the dancers Mlles. 
Bardin, Ivanoff, Dynalix, Krempi, 
and Messrs. Roger Ritz, Max Bos- 
soni and Renault. Louis Fourestier 
conducted. ~ 

Fragonard, play by André Ri- 
voire, music by Gabriel Pierné, has 
finally made its entry into the Com- 
ique where it was originally in- 
tended to be given. An example of 
comic opera in the true tradition it 
differs from opera by its light sub- 
ject and important spoken parts, but 
differs from operetta or musical 
comedy by the exceptional quality 
of the music. 

The luxury of the pre-revolution- 
ary 18th century, the amusements 
of a light-hearted beau monde, the 
laces, ribbons, robes @ panier, knee 
breeches and tricornes, the pictur- 
esque reconstruction of an “exotic” 
ballet representing an 18th-century 
idea of Red Indians, the atmosphere 
of an artist’s atelier which never 
ceases to eause a flutter in the bour- 
geois heart, and the legendary ro- 
mance of the famous and fashion- 
able painter Fragonard noted for his 
voluptuous and risqué canvases with 
the celebrated ballerina, La Gui- 
mard—what a wealth of material 
for a light opera! 

Pierné’s score, containing humor 
without vulgarity, finesse without 
preciosity, and remarkably telling 
instrumentation in spite of a great 
economy of means, makes a strong 
appeal to the intelligence and sensi- 
bility. With Douking’s charming 
costumes and an excellent cast the 
production contains much entertain- 
ment; what weaknesses there are 
lie in the libretto which leans heav- 
ily upon traditional types. Jacques 
Jansen made a handsome Frago- 
nard, both physically and vocally; 
Fanely Revoil sang, danced and 
acted with the lightness and agility 
implied in the role of La Guimard; 
Lucienne Jourfier, in her Opera- 
Comique début as the ingenue dis- 
played a lovely, clear, fresh voice 
which, however, needs careful han- 
dling in the upper register; M. Du- 
valeix and Jeanne Veniat produced 
the heavy comedy convincingly. A 
precise and sensitive reading of the 
score was made by Albert Wolff. 


Club Series Ends 
In Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI.—Jennie Tourel and 
the duo-pianists, Dougherty and Ru- 
zicka, in very successful Cincinnati 
debuts, concluded the season’s Matinee 
Musicale Club series. The audience 
that attended Miss Tourel’s Feb. 17 
concert was highly impressed by her 
rare vocal ability and interpretative 
charm. Especially pleasing was the 
refreshing program of colorful and 
animated music played by Dougherty 
and Ruzicka and the zest with which 
they accomplished such admirable en- 
semble. 

Other recitals during the past 
month include that of Lawrence Tib- 
bett and a program of novel entertain- 
ment given by Tito Guizar and his 
company, both under the management 
of J. Herman Thuman; Trapp Fam- 
ily Singers, an offering of Columbia 
Concerts, Inc.; the second concert of 
its 53rd season given by the Orpheus 
Club, under Dr. Thomas James Kelly 
with Inge Manski, daughter of the 
Metropolitan Opera’s Dorothee Man- 
ski, as the soprano soloist. M. L. 
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Obituary 


Sir Hugh Allen 


Sir Hugh Percy Allen, English, 
organist, theorist and educator, died 
in Oxford on Feb. 20, as the result of 
an automobile accident a few days pre- 
viously. He was 76 years old. 

Sir Hugh was born in Reading, 
England, Dec. 23, 1869, and at the age 
of 11, was already organist in St. 
Saviour’s church there. He later be- 
came assistant organist of Chichester 
Cathedral and for one year of Ely 
Cathedral. His musical education was 
received at Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge. From 1901 to 1918 he was 
organist at New College, Oxford. He 
was knighted in 1920. He became con- 
ductor of the London Bach Choir in 
1907, and on the death of Sir Hubert 
Parry in 1918, was made director of 
the Royal College of Music. The same 
year he succeeded Sir Walter Parratt 
as Professor of Music at Oxford. He 
retired from the Royal College in 1938. 


Alfred Chigi 

WEEHAWKEN, N. J.—Alfred Chigi, 
operatic and concert baritone, died at 
his home here on Feb. 15, in his 39th 
year. He was born in Italy in 1908, 
and was brought to this country five 
years later. He was graduated from 
Concordia Collegiate Institute, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y., and later attended Con- 
cordia Theological Seminary in Spring- 
field, Ill., intending to become a Luth- 
eran minister. Discovering his voice, 
he decided to change his profession. 
He made appearances with the Chicago 
and Cincinnati operas and was heard in 
motion picture theaters in New York. 
He is survived by his wife and one 
daughter. 
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Cornelie van Zanten 

Cornelie van Zanten, soprano, and 
teacher of singing died in The Hague, 
Holland, at the age of 90 on Jan. 11. 
She was born in Dordrecht, Aug. 2, 
1855, and began her vocal studies 
there, going later to the Cologne Con- 
servatory and subsequently to Lam- 
perti developed her voice from a con- 
tralto into a high soprano. She made 
her debut in La Favorita in Turin, 
singing later in Breslau, Kassel and 
Hamburg. In 1886-87, she toured the 
United States with Theodore Thomas’ 
National Opera Company, creating 
the role of Epicharis in the American 
premiere of Rubinstein’s Nero with 
that organization at the Academy 
of Music on March 14, 1887. She 
sang Wagnerian roles in St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow and Amsterdam, 
and taught at the Amsterdam Con- 
servatory from 1895 to 1903. Among 
her best known pupils was Julia Culp 
the Lieder singer. 





Albert A. Noelte 


Cuicaco.—Albert A. Noelte, teacher 
of music, composer and critic died at 
his home here on March 2. He was 
61 years old. He was born in Starn- 
berg, Bavaria, March 10, 1885 and 
was graduated from the University of 
Munich where Richard Strauss was 
one of his teachers. At the age of 16, 
he came to the United States and 
studied at the New England Con- 
servatory. He taught privately for 20 

rs and then served as dean of the 
nstitute of Music and Allied Arts 
here from 1929 to 1932. In 1934 he 
joined the faculty of Northewestern 
University, holding the position until 
we final illness. His wife survives 

im. 





Clarence C. Birchard 


Boston.—Clarence C.  Birchard, 


founder and president of C. C. Birch- 
ard & Company, music and textbook 
publishers, died on Feb. 27, at his 
home in Carlisle, Mass., following a 
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long illness. He was born in Cam- 
bridge Springs, Penna., on July 13, 
1866. 

After an early career as. represen- 
tative of textbook publishers, Mr. 
Birchard founded his own firm in 
1901. He was likewise a pioneer in 
the community singing movement just 
before World War I. His “Twice 
55 Community Songs” was the first 
large, low-priced edition of that type 
of musical publication. He was one 
of the founders of the Wa-Wan Press, 
a landmark in the promotion of 
American music. His wife survives 
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John M. Steinfeldt 

San Antonio, TEx.—John M. 
Steinfeldt, composer - pianist and 


founder of the San Antonio College of 
Music, died on Feb. 28. He was 81 
years old. Born in Hanover, Germany, 
he was brought to Cincinnati by his 
family at the age of 10 and studied 
at the Cincinnati College of Music and 
later in Europe. His compositions in- 
clude two masses, several songs and 
a large number of piano pieces. Dur- 
ing his 63 years here he served as 
organist at San Fernando Cathedral, 
the Jewish Temple Betli-El, and First 
Baptist Church, later becoming or- 
ganist at St. Mary’s Catholic Church 
where he played for nearly 56 years. 
At 50 years of service, he received a 
letter of appreciation from Pope Pius. 
He is survived by four children. 
hs, Tt: 





Harry Weissbach 

Cuicaco.— Harry Weissbach, vio- 
linist.and former concert master of the 
Chicago Symphony, died here on Feb. 
23, after a long illness. He was 59 
years old. 

Born in Odessa, Russia, he was 
brought to the United States at the 
age of four. He appeared in public 
when only 10 years old. His studies 
were first under the late Arnold Volpe 
in New York and when only 13, was 
concert master of the Young Men’s 
Symphony Orchestra under Mr. Volpe. 
He studied in Brussels with Ysaye and 
at the Royal High School of Music in 
Berlin, from which he was graduated 
in 1908. He was concert master of the 
Chicago Symphony from 1912 to 1921, 
and had also acted as conductor at 
Ravinia Park. 


Olive Mead 


Olive Mead, violinist, in private life 
the widow of Merrill Holden Green of 
New York, died here on Feb. 27, in 
her 71st year. She began the study of 
the violin at the age of seven with 
Julius Eichberg, founder of the Boston 
Conservatory, and continued with 
Franz Kneisel, then concert master of 
the Boston Symphony. She appeared 
as soloist with that orchestra in 1898, 
and was later heard with the New 
York Symphony and in London. She 
later organized the Olive Mead String 
Quartet which toured the country. 
From 1900 to 1926 she made her home 
in New York. She retired from pro- 
fessional life in 1914. Two sons sur- 
vive her. 





C. Austen Miles 

PHILADELPHIA. —C. Austen Miles, 
author or composer of more than 3,000 
hymns, some of which achieved wide 
popularity, died here on March 10, in 
the Hahnemann Hospital at the age of 
78, after a long illness. His most pop- 
ular hymn, In the Garden, written in 
1913, was sold for $4 but later 3,000,- 
000 copies of it were sold and over 
1,000,000 records of it made. He is 
survived by his wife, two sons and 
one daughter. 


Otto Metzger 

Otto Metzger, who managed the 
Wagnerian Opera Company which 
came from Europe in 1923, and later 
became manager of the Shubert The- 
ater Corporation and of the Cort The- 
ater, died at his home in New York 
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Gomberg, oboe. The Junior Choir of 
St. Margaret’s Church also partic- 
ipated in the performance. 

In a brief space it is impossible to 
go into the many details of Mr. 
Walter’s noble and enkindling concep- 
tion of the music. He was fortunate 
in having Mr. Hain and Mr. Harrell 
to sing the parts of the Evangelist 
and Jesus; and Miss MHarshaw 
brought to the magnificent arias for 
contralto both vocal power and the 
compassion and intensity which they 
require. If the other soloists did not 
measure up to the lofty standards set 
by these three, they did much that was 
praiseworthy. Thanks to Mr. Walter, 
the vast work never lost its unity of 
spirit. It was a truly crushing experi- 
ence. S. 





Philharmonic-Symphony 
Young People's Concert 


Grace Sutherland, 12-year-old vio- 
linist, was the soloist at the fifth 
Young People’s concert, on _ the 
morning of March 9 in Carnegie Hall, 
playing the second and third move- 
ments of the Mendelssohn concerto 
with the Philharmonic-Symphony, 
under Rudolph Ganz. Miss Suther- 
land, who played with the assurance 
and poise of a mature artist, displayed 
remarkable facilities of the left hand, 
especially in the rapid passages of the 
last movement; her intonation was ac- 
curate and her tone smooth and pure. 
The orchestral portion in the program, 
which dealt with the old and the new, 
included works by Cimarosa, Toch, 








Beethoven, Shostakovich, Debussy, 
Schumann, Milhaud and Sousa. J. 


Philharmonic-Symphony Revives 
Mozart's Sinfonia Concertante 


Although the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony program at the Carnegie Hall 
session on the afternoon of March 10 
offered only Mozart’s E Flat Sinfonia 
Concertante (K. 364) for violin and 
viola and Brahmss’ Fourth Symphony, 
the concert proved to be one of the 
noblest as well as the best played of 
the season. Bruno Walter, who con- 
ducted, has rarely brought to the ser- 
vice of masterworks a deeper compre- 
hension. His reading of the Brahms 
Symphony was in every respect as 
fine as one is likely to hear and, with- 
out at any moment seeking new ef- 
fects through arbitrary departures it 
will probably remain fixed by its 
monumentality and unfailing rightness 
in the minds of those who heard it 
more lastingly than various artfully 
excogitated readings. 

More engrossing, in some ways, be- 
cause less familiar to local concert ex- 
perience was Mozart’s gorgeous but 
far too seldom heard Sinfonia Con- 
certante. This product of plenary in- 
spiration is indeed, as Alfred Einstein 
calls it, Mozart’s crowning achieve- 
ment in the field of the violin con- 
certo. Under almost any circumstances 
it would be an event, but the wonder- 
fully finished, balanced and sensitive 
interpretation of it by Concertmaster 
John Corigliano and the admirable 
first viola of the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, William Lincer, resulted in a 
performance whose equal it is difficult 
to recall. Mr. Walter provided as an 
orchestral background which, in its 
exquisite adjustment, placed the lovely 
masterpiece in an ideal spear’ 
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on March 9. He was 63 years old. 


Born in Germany he first came to the 
United States as a concert baritone 
in 1906. His wife survives him. 





Karl Riedel 


Karl Heinrich Riedel, conductor at 
the Metropolitan Opera House since 
1922, died at his home in New York 
as the result of a heart attack on Feb. 
2. He was 66 years old. Born in 
Vienna on Aug. 4, 1879, he was edu- 
cated at the University of Vienna tak- 
ing his Ph.D., there. While still a 
young man he made appearances as 
an orchestral conductor. His field of 
activity included symphony concerts, 
grand opera and operetta. He is said 
to have conducted The Merry Widow 
450 times. He came to America in 
1922, to join the Metropolitan but also 
conducted opera in San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and Chicago. He is survived 
by his wife, the former Virginia Pat- 
terson, and a son by a previous mar- 
riage. 





Arthur Lewis Tubbs 


PHILADELPHIA—Arthur Lewis Tubbs, 
who for 40 years until his retirement 
in 1935, had been music and dramatic 
critic on the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin, died on Jan. 28, from the 
effects of a cerebral thrombosis. He 
was 78 years old. 

Mr. Tubbs who for some years was 
the Philadelphia correspondent of 
MusicaL AMERICA was born in 
Glens Falls, New York and had his 
first newspaper experience as Lake 
George correspondent for the Glens 
Falls Republican. He served as editor 
of the paper for two years and then 
went to Fort Edward as editor of the 
Advertiser, and with his late brother 
became editor of the Warrensburg 
News. He came to Philadelphia in 
1896, to join the staff of the Bulletin. 
Besides his critical work, he wrote 
editorials and special features. He also 
wrote plays and poems, and three of 
his dramas were produced on the pro- 
fessional stage. 








Thomas Dunhill 

Word has been received in this 
country of the death on March 13, in 
Scunthorpe, Lincolnshire, of Thomas 
Frederick Dunhill, British composer 
and teacher. He was 69 years old. 

Born in London, Feb. 1, 1877, he 
was educated privately and at Kent 
College, Canterbury, going afterwards 
to the Royal College of Music for his 
musical education. On being grad- 
uated in 1899, he became assistant 
master of music at Eton College and 
in 1905, was appointed to the faculty 
of the Royal College. The following 
year he went to Australia as an ex- 
aminer. In 1907, he founded the 
Thomas Dunhill Concerts giving 
chamber music, and again went to 
Australia, lecturing on musical sub- 
jects. Aside from his musical com- 
positions he published books on cham- 
ber music, on Mozart’s string quartets, 
the operas of Gilbert & Sullivan and 
the music of Sir Edward Elgar. His 
compositions include songs, Capricious 
Variations for cello and orchestra, a 
ballet, a symphony and several light 
operas of which Tantivy Towers is the 
best known. It was given with great 
success in London in 1931, and later 
in New York. 





J. Bertram Fox 


J. Bertram Fox, teacher of singing, 
accompanist and composer, died at his 
home in New York on Jan. 25, at the 
age of 64. He was a native of Stam- 
ford, Conn. He had assisted Victor 
Herbert in a series of Sunday Night 
concerts at the Majestic Theater. He 
is survived by one son and two daugh- 
ters. His wife, the former Pauline 
Braun, died in 1938. 





John Colville Dixon 


Cuicaco.—John Colville Dixon, 
teacher of singing died in his studio 
here on Feb. 2. A native of -Pennsyl- 
vania, he had studied in New York 
and in Europe and taught in Cleveland 


and Pittsburgh before coming to 
Chicago in 1942. His wife and three 
sons survive. M. M. 
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Two PIANO PLAYING 


Pianists Should Have 
Same Feeling About 
Music They Perform 


By ETHEL BARTLETT AND RAE RoBERTSON 
As Told to Robert Sabin 


music. That is the key to an artistically 
satisfactory ensemble. From the master- 
pieces of two piano music which have come 
down to us from Bach, Mozart and others we 
can tell that it was originally conceived as such. 

And today as much as ever, the quality of two 
piano playing depends upon the integration, the 
musical intelligence and the fullness of detail of 
the performance. To think of ‘two pianos as 
automatically more effective than one, or as a 
half-hearted substitute for an orchestra is to 
miss the whole point of the art. 

Perhaps the most important problem which 
faces two musicians who wish to become duo 
pianists is the psychological one of compat- 
ability. Though they need not resemble each 
other in all details, they must have the same 
feeling for music. In a way, one might compare 
the situation to a happy marriage, in which the 
husband and wife have differing personalities 
and interests, and yet succeed in blending them 
into a rich and creative life together. Luck plays 
a role, too, for the personalities should comple- 
ment each other. 

There is no need to sacrifice either player’s 
individuality, however, in the quest for perfect 
ensemble. The music must not become lifeless 
and metronomic, for the sake of mechanical 
effects. We would rather have a split chord oc- 
casionally than to lose spontaneity. The unity 
of good two piano playing grows out of in- 
stinctive agreement and interpretative ideas 
more than it does out of mechanical practice. 
Each pianist must learn to listen carefully to the 
other. And above all, both artists should con- 
centrate upon every piece of music for its own 
sake, trying to give as good a performance as 
possible. One work, thoroughly mastered and 
understood, will accomplish much more for the 
ensemble than any amount of exterior polishing. 

Development is much easier if both pianists 
have been trained in the same school of tech- 
nique. People sometimes ask us why we do not 
play two different makes of piano, for the sake 
of variety of color. And our reply has a bear- 
ing upon the statement just made. For if we 
played on pianos of different makes we could 
never get exactly the same color, whereas we 
can easily produce contrasts of color on two 
pianos of the same make. Analagously, two 
pianists who have the same technical approach 
will have no trouble in introducing variety into 
their playing. But if they have entirely different 
styles, they will have a struggle to achieve 
balance and coordination. 

_It is a mistake to put too much trust upon 
signals in two piano playing. The ear and not 
the eye is the guide to sensitive performance. 
Constant attention to what the other pianist is 
doing is the secret of accurate attacks and unity 
in matters of dynamics and accent. Such works 
as Mozart’s Two Piano Sonata in D and his 
magnificent Fugue in C Minor should be the 
daily bread of young pianists who are working 
tor perfection of ensemble as well as the de- 
velopment of musical style. There is also a 
large repertoire of contemporary works, written 
with a profound understanding of the possibili- 
ties of the medium. 

Two facts cannot be overemphasized. First, 
each member of a two piano ensemble must re- 
gard himself as a free interpreter and just as 
responsible artistically, as if he were giving a 
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solo recital. Like the member of a string quartet, 
he must combine a keen individuality with the 
subtlest feeling for ensemble. And second, the 
basic repertoire for two pianos is not at all 
limited or monotonous in its scope. On the con- 
trary it is very rich, and many great composers 
both of the past and present have written music 
which is an invaluable source of inspiration and 
suggestion to students. From Bach to Debussy 
and Bartok, the repertoire is studded with 
masterpieces of two piano music. Once again, 
let us repeat that it is the music that counts, 
not the performers. Once two pianists have 
matured as musicians and can feel that they 
have really mastered even a few of these works, 
they will discover that their other problems are 
solving themselves. 

We never made a practice of discussing 
music beforehand in great analytical detail. We 
let things grow. The groundwork each of us did 
alone, so that were were technically ready when 
we began to work together on a composition. 
Of course, each knew that the other had the 
same basic feeling for the music. And the pro- 
cess of perfecting was not always easy. In fact, 
the earlier two pianists begin to work together, 
the better. Pedalling is a major problem. It is 
just twice as difficult for two pianists to pedal 
naturally and with proper nuance as it is for 
one. And at the same time, only about half as 
much pedal should be used, in most cases. Not 
the slightest blur should be tolerated, for it is 
fatally easy to fall into the habit of overpedal- 
ling. 


Contrapuntal Music Challenging 


Contrapuntal music is a challenge both’ in 
pedalling and accent. The continual dialogue, 
statement and answer, of the music of Bach and 
Mozart is the best discipline in the world. Both 
pianists should also try to develop a “false ear,” 
as a conductor does, so that they can hear in 
their imaginations how the ensemble sounds to 
the audience. The scale of the playing should 
always be adapted to the size of the hall and 
the audience. These are matters to be considered 
in student days. For the object is to get all of 
the technical problems out of the way as rapidly 
as possible, in order to concentrate upon inter- 
pretation. 

Another field of music which duo pianists 
should not neglect is the duet literature. 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann. Brahms, Reger 
and Debussy, to mention only a few composers, 
have all written for this medium. Unfortunately, 
duet playing in public has fallen out of fashion, 








IS CHAMBER MUSIC 


Quality of Ensemble 
Just as Important 
As in String Quartet 


although there is splendid music available. 
These works can be played at two pianos with- 
out changing the texts, however, with an occa- 
sional exchange of primo and secondo, for the 
sake of variety. In Europe, we used to play the 
best of the duet literature frequently. It was 
especially popular in Holland, and the music 
public there was very particular that not a 
single note should be changed. 

Transcriptions and arrangements, of course, 
have a place in the two piano repertoire, but 
they should be carefully selected. With the 
rapidly growing supply of original works by 
contemporary composers, besides the consider- 
able classical repertoire, due pianists have no 
need to play ineffective arrangements. The ar- 
ranger should take pains to study the style of 
thé music he is working with and to remain 
faithful to it in his new version. One cannot 
improve the counterpoint of Bach or the voicing 
of Mozart. Thickness which is created merely 
by doubling of adding parts in contrapuntal 
music only detracts from the clarity and struc- 
tural strength. 


Principles of Arranging 


Always, one should ask oneself, Is the tran- 
scription or arrangement in character? The 
same principle applies to what one might call 
the harmonic leanness or fatness of an arrange- 
ment. Often simplicity and economy are twice 
as effective. In Spanish music, for example, 
rhythmic bite and sharpness of musical outline 
are all important. An overladen arrangement 
sacrifices these qualities for « meaningless 
deluge of sound. Also, it is usually a mistake to 
use modern harmony in a work which was con- 
ceived generations before that type of treatment 
came into being. Once, a friend of ours wrote a 
gigantic cadenza for Mozart’s Two Piano Con- 
certo which dwarfed the original work and used 
every device of modern harmony and virtuoso 
writing. Needless to say, we never used it, but 
substituted a modest cadenza which blended 
with the other music so well that many of our 
listeners probably did not realize that it had 
been interpolated. In writing two piano music, 
the composer should watch the voice placing. 
He should try to hear the music as a whole, 
and avoid giving one pianist a monotonous ac- 
companiment and the other all of the melodic 
material, so that the work divides obviously 
into top and bottom. Among the scores of pieces 
written by contemporary composers, as well as 
in the older repertoire, all of these principles are 
faithfully observed. 

To illustrate the wealth of original two piano 
music available, we list a few lesser-known clas- 
sics and contemporary pieces, all of which we 
have played in recitals; Giles Farnaby, Tune for 
Two Virginals; Couperin, Allemande, La Jul- 
liet, LaLétiville; Two Fugues from Bach’s Art 
of the Fugue; Pasquini, Sonata in D; Wilhelm 
Friedemann Bach, Sonata in F; Johann Chris- 
tian Bach, Sonata in G; Mozart, Fugue in C 
Minor; Clementi, Two Sonatas; Reger, Varia- 
tions on a Theme of Beethoven, Introduction, 
Passacaglia and Fugue; Ropartz, Piéce en re 
mineur; Debussy, Lindaraja, En blanc et noir ; 
Stravinsky, Concerto for two pianos, Sonata; 
Hindemith, Sonata; Bax, Sonata, The Poisoned 
Fountain, Hardanger, Red Autumn;- Milhaud, 
Scaramouche, Les Songes, Bal Martiniquais; 
Goossens, Rhythmic Dance; Taillefaire, Jeux 
de plein air; Britten, Elegiac Mazurka, Intro- 
duction and Rondo Alla Burlesca; Copland, 
Danzon Cubano; Berkeley, Polka; Benjamin, 
Jamaican Rhumba. 
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MTNA Meets in Detroit 


(Continued from page 8) 
S. M., acted as toastmaster. Music 
was furnished by the Wayne Univer- 
sity Choir, Harold Tallman, director, 
and by Detroit’s well-known baritone, 
Cameron McLean, accompanied by 
Hugh RiDout. 

Speakers were Edgar Guest, Olin 
Downes, and the Hon. Chester E. 
Merrow, member of Congress from 
New Hampshire. Mr. Guest enter- 
tained his audience with his claims of 
complete ignorance of music. Mr. 
Downes discussed the relation between 
the critic and the teacher, and Mr. 
Merrow told of his experiences and 
observations as a member of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
and a Delegate to the London Con- 
ference. 

On Friday morning the Convention 
again divided into section meetings. 
With Warren D. Allen as chairman, 
the section on Functional Music heard 
papers on Descriptive Elements in 
Theatrical and Program Music by 
Walter Rubsamen of Los Angeles and 
on Music in Therapy by Dr. Ira 
Altshuler of Detroit. The section on 
College and University music, with 
Leland A..Coon, University of Wis- 
consin, as chairman, heard papers by 
Roy D.’ Welch of Princeton, Arlan R. 
Coolidge of Brown, and Cecil M. 
Smith of Chicago. The formal papers 
were followed by a panel discussion 
participated in by John B. Crowder, 
University of Montana; Karl Esch- 
man, Denison University; Ernest 
Krenek, Hamline University, and 
Edwin J. Stringham, Queens College. 


Latin America a Topic 


Morning sectional meetings were 
followed by a General Session which 
opened with a performance of the 
Plerscheyeff-Gaines Fantasy on a 
Russian Folk Song by the Detroit 
Tuesday Musical Choral Ensemble, 
Gertrude Heinze Greer, director, 
Marie S. Davis, accompanist, and 
Emily Mutter Adams, violinist. After 
this excellent music the session was 
devoted to Latin-American aspects of 
the general topic which keynoted sev- 
eral convention meetings: Cultural 
Reciprocity, a Factor in International 
Relations. 

Ricardo Romero spoke on Music in 
Radio, Russel Goudy on Popular In- 
struments and Rhythms of Latin 
America, and Charles Seeger on 
Political and Artistic Values of Music 
in International Relations. Later in 
thes day another General Session de- 
voted attention to the United States 
aspect of the same subject, with 
papers by Howard Hanson, Quincy 
Porter, Burnet Tuthill, Otto Luening, 
Robert L. Sanders, and Ray Harris. 

Psychology of Music was discussed 
in a section meeting by Abe Pepinsky, 
Haverford College; Henrietta Rosen- 
strauch, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology ; Ruth S. Wylie, University of 
Missouri, and Charles W. Hughes, 
Hunter College. A concurrent session 
was devoted, under the chairmanship 
of Augustus D. Zanzig, to Community 
Music. Papers were by Fowler Smith 
and Mrs. Kenneth R. Yager, both of 
Detroit, by W. Otto Miessner of the 
University of Kansas, and by Ray- 
mond Burrows of Teachers College. 
Peter W. Dykema and William W. 
Norton took part in the panel discus- 
sion which closed the session. 

Under the chairmanship of Leon 
Carson, who was elected president of 
the National Association of Teachers 
of Singing, voice teachers held two 
crowded meetings, with formal papers 
by Frederick A. Protheroe of Detroit, 
Richard DeYoung of Chicago, Ber- 
nard V. Taylor of New York, Mme. 
Ruth Miller Chamlee of Los Angeles, 

Oscar Miller of Chattanooga, 
Homer Mowe of New York, and 
Albert Lukken of Tulsa. 


A delightful interlude on Friday 
afternoon was furnished by Katja 
Andy, pianist, Thelma von Eisenhauer, 
soprano, and Margaret Mannebach, 
accompanist, all Detroit artists. Fri- 
dy evening, through the courtesy of 
the Board of Control of the Detroit 
Symphony, convention visitors heard 
the Detroit orchestra, with Karl 
Krueger. High point of this concert 
was Howard Hanson’s Fourth Sym- 
phony. 

On Saturday, a section meeting de- 
voted to School Music, under the 
chairmanship of David Mattern of the 
henge roa of Michigan heard papers 
by Ro nderwood of East Lansing, 
John Beattie of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, John Kendel of Denver, Oscar 
Demmiler of Pittsburgh, and Karl 
Gehrkens, formerly of Oberlin. A 
symposium on Reading the Language 
of Music, led by Russell Carter of 
Albany and Marguerite Hood of Ann 
Arbor, was followed by a short con- 
cert by the Faculty Symphony of the 
Detroit Public Schools, under the 
baton of Homer La Gassey. 


Discuss Piano Study 


Piano teachers, with Leo Miller of 
St. Louis in the chair, discussed the 
Place of Piano Study in Modern 
Music Education. Papers on various 
aspects of this and related subjects 
were read by William Krevitt of 
Brooklyn, Edwin Hughes of New 
York, Reginald Godden of New York, 
and Maurice Dumesnil of East Lan- 
sing. 

Violinists, led by Waldemar Geltch 
of the University of Kansas, heard 
papers by Hugo Kortschak, Gilbert 
Ross, and Arnold Small. 


The morning general session began 
with a recital by Reginald Godden de- 
voted to piano works of contemporary 
Canadian composers. Barbara Pent- 
land, Harry Somers, and Arnold 
Walter were the composers rep- 
resented on the program. The meet- 
ing continued under the leadership of 
Sir Ernest MacMillan of Toronto 
with an interesting discussion of vari- 
ous aspects of musical activity in 
Canada with formal papers by Ettore 
Mazzoleni, Arnold Walter, and 
Charles Peaker, all of the Toronto 
Conservatory of Music, and Jean 
Beaudet of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. 


One of the high points of the con- 
vention was the Saturday noon Lunch- 
eon for members and guests of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, 
presided over by Mrs. Guy P. Gannett, 
National President. The chief speaker, 
Charles J. Child, Chief of the Art and 
Music Section, Division’ of Cultural 
Co-operation, Department of State, 
brought on important and informative 
statement of the implications for 
American culture which are discern- 
able in the cultural, scientific, and 
educational branch of U. N. O. Mr. 
Child’s paper was entitled UNESCO 
and You. 

The most discussed meeting of the 
Convention was held Saturday after- 
noon at the Wayne County General 
Hospital at Eloise. The subject, 
Music in Action was used as the basis 
for a clinical demonstration of the 
progress which is being made in the 
use of music in therapy. After being 
welcomed to the hospital by the 
Superintendent, Dr. T. K. Gruber, the 
guests heard papers by Dr. Louis S. 
Lipschutz of Eloise and Mr. Ray 
Underwood of East Lansing. 

Dr. Ira Altschuler, in charge of 
Group Music Therapy at the hospital, 
then gave a demonstration of the work 
he is doing with hospital patients, a 
demonstration which has attracted 
nationwide attention in the public 
press. Other aspects of the case under 
discussion were provided by Dr. A. 
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MTNA Meets 


Continued from page 40) 


J. Derbyshire of Detroit. 


Saturday evening the convention 
met at the Rackham Memorial Build- 
ing for a concert of chamber music 
provided under the auspices of the 
Bohemian Musicians Club of Detroit. 
Joseph Gingold, violinist; George Mi- 
quelle, violoncellist, and Mischa Kot- 
tler, pianist, were the artists. 

Sunday morning the general session 
provided opportunity for a joint meet- 
ing of the Music Teachers National 
Association and the American Musico- 
logical Society. Charles Seeger gave 
a general survey of Music and Musico- 
logy in the New World, 1946, and 
presided while musicologists recently 
from Europe discoursed on American 
popular music: Hans Nathan, now of 
Boston, on the Earliest Negro Min- 
strel Music (Ca. 1820-45); Otto 
Gombosi, now of Seattle, on the 
Pedigree of the Blues. Henry Cowell 
told of the Use of Music as Pro- 
paganda by the O. W. I. 


Annual Business Meeting Held 


On Sunday afternoon the annual 
business meeting heard reports from 
officers and chairmen of Standing 
Committees, voted on proposed 
changes in the M. T. N. A. Constitu- 
tion, and elected members to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. Barrett Stout of 
Baton Rouge, La., was elected to fill a 
vacancy in an unexpired term, and 
Leland Coon, Madison, Wisconsin; 
George McManus, Los Angeles, and 
Oliver Sovereign, Joplin, Missouri, 
were elected to the three-year term. 

The final meeting of the convention, 
on Church and Choral Music, was 
held in St. John’s Episcopal Church. 
August Maekelberghe of Detroit pro- 
vided an organ recital and choral 
music was furnished under the direc- 
tion of Cyril Barker and Mabel 
Mickel by the Chancel Choir of the 
First Baptist Church. 


At the final meeting of the execu- 
tive committee, Russell V. Morgan of 
Detroit was elected president for the 
coming year and other offices were 
filled as follows: Vice - president, 
Homer Mowe of New York; Secre- 
tary, Wilfred C. Bain, Denton, Texas ; 
Treasurer, Raymond Kendall, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; Editor, Theodore M. 


Finney, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Assistant 
Treasurer, Oscar Demmler, Ben Avon, 
Pa 


With well over a thousand members, 
most of whom were in attendance at 
the Detroit meetings, the 70-year-old 
Music Teachers National Association 
begins anew, after the hiatus of the 
war years, its work of bringing to- 
gether music teachers of varied in- 
terests from all parts of the country 
for their mutual benefit. The vitality 
of the organization is demonstrated 
time and time again at the meetings 
by the high quality of the music, the 
thoughtfulness of the papers and dis- 
cussions, the warm welcome of the 
host city, and the visible enthusiasm 
of those who attend. 





Around the Studios 


Thea Behrens has joined the fac- 
ulty of Enrica Clay Dillon’s Deer- 
trees Theater at Harrison, Me. 
. . . Annabel Morris Buchanan, or- 
ganist, of the faculty of Madison 
College, gave a recital there recently. 
eX Pupils of Millicent Frances 
Kleckner, took part in scenes from 
Faust and Aida with the Young 
Artists Opera Company, Salvatore 
Avitabile, director, in the Beekman- 
Towers Auditorium on March 10. 
Those heard included Betty Blanc. 
Claire Groumet, Cathleen Chambers 
and Adam Miller. . . . Piano pupils 
of Belle Mehus assisted by Bernard 


Weinreich, gave a recital in the Gub- 
ernatorial Mansion in Bismarck, N. 
Dak., recently. Taking part were 
Margaret Aandahl, Jeanne Leonhard 
and Rita Lindell... . 

Herta Shilton, teacher of singing, 
presented a group of her pupils in 
an operatic recital in the Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall on the after- 
noon of Jan. 19. Taking part were 
Erna Feuchtwanger, Lillian Johnson, 
Gertrude Rosenthal, Bettina Galletti, 
Virginia Nigrelli and Mary Lang. 
Miss Shelton acted as accompanist. 

Richard Korbel, 12 year old pianist, 
who has been a pupil of Hedy Spiel- 
ter since he was less than three 
years old, gave his second Carnegie 
Hall recital on Feb. 3. He has al- 
ready been heard three times in the 
Town Hall and recently made a 
motion picture which will be re- 
leased in the near future by RKO. 





Ida Krehm Endows Scholarship 
At Toronto Conservatory 


Toronto.—Ida Krehm, pianist, has 
given a scholarship at the Toronto 
Conservatory of Music, available for 
the season of 1946-1947, and to be 
known as the Viggo Kihl Memorial 
Scholarship. Candidates must be 21 
years old on April 8, of this year. 
Auditions will be held that day at the 
conservatory. Applicants must be pre- 
pared to play a Prelude and Fugue 
by Bach, any Sonata by Beethoven, 
and one composition of his own choice. 
Applications must reach the conserva- 
tory by March 16, 1946. 





Pupils of Frederick Bristol 
Form Vocal Quartet 


A quartet of pupils from the voice 
studio of Frederick Bristol gave a 
concert in Princeton, N. J., recently, 
offering and madrigals, duets as well 
as excerpts from Lakmé and II Tro- 
vatore. Singers forming the quartet 
were Juanita Paul, soprano; Thelma 
Young, contralto; William Meirs, Jr., 
tenor, and Harvey Woodruff, bass. 
Elva Kelsall, contralto, pupil of Mr. 
Bristol, has been engaged by Eugene 
Goossens for the solo part in Beetho- 
ven’s Missa Solemnis, and the Bach 
Magnificat to be given during the 
Cincinnati May Festival. 





Lily Andujar Gives 
Recital of Organ Music 


Lily Andujar, organist, graduate of 
the Guilmant Organ School, gave an 
organ recital in the First Presbyterian 
Church, New York, on the evening of 
Feb. 25. Her program included works 
by Mendelssohn, Clerambault, Bach, 
Shostakovich, Bingham and Reubke. 





Bruno Eisner, pianist and teacher, and 
his wife, Olga, voice teacher, on vacation 
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Vocalists Head 
Boston Recital List 


Singher Makes First Solo 
Appearance — Lectures 
Given 


Boston.—The last two weeks have 
not been productive of much musical 
novelty, but they have brought us one 
event of the first importance. That 
was the first recital here, at a Boston 
Morning Musicale in the ballroom of 
Hotel Statler, of Martial Singher. We 
had heard the French baritone here 
with the Metropolitan Opera in a 
variety of parts that ranged from Es- 
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camillo to Amfortas and Pelleas. 

But in opera Mr. Singher had 
showed us only half of what he can 
do. At the Morning Musicale he 
showed us that he is one of those 
rare people: a singer with equal 
mastery of the subtleties of recital 
and the broad style of the lyric stage. 

The Celebrity Series of Aaron 
Richmond continues to go along with 
large audiences and usually with dis- 
tinction. In the fortnight past, violin- 
ist Jascha Heifetz, Patrice Munsel, 
soprano, and that unique combination 
of charm, authority and pianistic 
skill, Boris Goldovsky, have appeared 
in the series. 

Mr. Heifetz, usually the soul of im- 
peccable fiddle technic, seemed a bit 
off the top of his form at Symphony 
Hall. He did Bach’s E Major Partita 
for unaccompanied violin with notable 
lack of stylistic polish and with a defi- 
nitely edgy tone. The A Minor Con- 
certo of Glazunoff (always at a dis- 
advantage when the orchestral part is 
undertaken on the piano) went more 
smoothly but did not raise above a 
certain level of competence. Howard 
Ferguson’s conservative Sonata, Op. 
2, said to be new to this city, exhibited 
more of the customary Heifetz finesse. 
Emanuel Bay again was a capable 
partner at the keyboard. 

Mr. Goldovsky was never in better 
conversational or pianistic style than 
when he gave his “concert with com- 
ments” at Jordan Hall. With selected 
works of Mendelssohn, Brahms, 
Schumann, Chopin and Liszt, he 
talked about Romantic piano litera- 
ture of the 19th Century. You may not 
agree with his minute analysis of 
some of Brahms’ piano music: that 
the capriccios represent the outer, dif- 
ficult aspect of Brahms; that the in- 
termezzi are Brahms’ most intimate 
expressions for the instrument; that 
the Romanza is “nature music,” the 
G minor Ballade of Op. 118 of a 
Schubertian, story-telling character, 
and that the E-flat Rhapsody displays 
in its opening and closing sections the 
hard side of Brahms, and the lyrical 
middle section his sentimental inner 
nature. 

But Mr. Goldovsky’s exposition of 
his thesis was irreproachably charm- 
ing and witty and engaging. Most mu- 
sicians are not articulate with words. 
Mr. Goldovsky is a virtuoso of both 
words and keyboard. There is no one 
quite like him. He has given what is 
ordinarily termed the “lecture-recital” 
a new and pleasant dimension. 

Miss Munsel’s concert drew a large 
and adoring audience, and it was quite 
true she sang coloratura music like 
the Shadow Song from Dinorah with 
exact pitch and technical brilliance. 
But with songs Miss Munsel is more 
glamorous than authoritative and she 
does not go very deeply into style or 
emotional projection. Still, as I have 
said before, Miss Munsell is young, 
and with the right guidance she may 
develop into an artist. 

An wnusual joint concert was that 
by James Houghton, baritone, and 
organist Richard W. Elsasser, at Jor- 
dan Hall. Long known in Boston, Mr. 
Houghton won the gratitude of a cer- 
tain section of the local public for in- 
cluding that extraordinarily difficult 
cycle of Brahms, the Four Serious 
Songs. These he recreated with a fine 
style and dignity. Numbers by Schu- 
style and dignity. 

Mr. Elsasser must be a_ versatile 
young man, since, though an organist 
of highly developed technic and ad- 
mirable taste, he is a student of the- 
ology. at Boston University. Four of 
his pieces were by Bach: Toccata in 
F Major, a_ chorale-prelude, the 
Fugue a la Gigue and the Kyrie, Gott 
Heiliger Geist. He has an obviously 
serious and well-schooled approach to 
music. 

The Stradivarius Quartet offered 
two rarely-heard works—at least in 
Boston—at the second concert in their 
series presented under auspices of 
Boston University and the Elizabeth 


Sprague Coolidge Foundation, 
Jacob Sleeper Hall. They were the 
Bruckner F Minor Quintet (with 
Albert Sprague Coolidge, viola, assist- 
ing), and the Doric Quartet by Res- 
pighi. To complete the list there was 
the F Minor Quartet, Op. 20, No. 5, 
by Haydn. Messrs. Wolfinsohn, Sil- 
berman, Lehner and d’Archambeau 
once again proved the high quality of 
their ensemble. 

Sir Thomas Beecham swapped his 
baton for a piano and a lectern when 
he appeared at Jordan Hall to give a 
lecture-recital on Mozart and the 18th 
Century. He did not confine himself 
to the glorious Wolfgang Amadeus or 
the Century of Reason, however. By 
way of preparation he reviewed the 
16th and the 17th centuries. Sir 
Thomas spoke with his usual vigor. 

John Feeney, Irish tenor, made his 
local debut at Symphony Hall, with a 
miscellaneous program that contained 
classic airs and Irish ballads, as well 
as songs by Franck, Franz and others. 
His voice is rich and luminous, but he 
has not yet mastered the true Mozart 
style. He was applauded by an en- 
thusiastic audience. The concert was 
honored by the presence of Archbishop 
Richard J. Cushing, to whom Mr. 
Feeney dedicated his performance of 
Panis Angelicus by Franck. 


Cyrus W. DuRGIN 





Nation’ s Orchestras 
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Concerts this season, major soloists 
have been engaged. Robert Weede 
proved to be a happy choice for the 
first artist; so much so, in fact, that 
his second consecutive appearance at 
the Pops, when Mr. Martinelli was in- 
disposed, turned out as another ova- 
tion-winning occasion. Whether op- 
eratic repertory, perennially favorite 
songs like Ol’ Man River or appealing 
ballads, Mr. Weede handled them with 
vocal opulence and appropriate inter- 
pretative style. 

On March 11 the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony left for a month’s tour of south- 
ern cities including Louisville and 
Paducah, Memphis and Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Little Rock, Ark; Tulsa and 
Stillwater, Okla.; Wichita, Kans.; 
Atlanta and Rome, Ga.; Mobile and 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Mary LEIGHTON 


Storm Bull Resumes 
Concert Career 


Waco, Tex.—After four years in 
the United States Navy, Storm Bull, 
pianist, descendant of Ole Bull and 
Edvard Grieg, 
has resumed his 
career as con- 
cert pianist and 
teacher. 

As _ professor 
of piano at Bay- 
lor University, 
Waco, he made 
his debut with 
the Baylor Uni- 
versity Sym- 
phony in Waco 
Hall on March 
11, playing the 
Grieg Concerto 
under the baton 
of Daniel Sternberg. He played with 
authority and his performance, as well 
as that of the entire program, was 
received with enthusiasm. 

Mr. Bull was a pupil of the late 
Bela Bartok and played the solo part 
in the first American performance of 
the Bartok second Piano Concerto 
with the Chicago Symphony in 1939 
under Frederick Stock. He was also 
selected by the Norwegian Embassy 
in 1943 to be soloist with the New 


Storm Bull 


at York Symphony in the program com- 


memorating the centennial of Grieg’s 
birth. He has appeared as soloist with 
many - orchestras in Canada and 
Europe. 


At the concert in Waco on March 
11, Mary Ellen Proudfit, violinist, was 
also a soloist, playing a Beethoven 
Rondo with praiseworthy artistry. 


The Waco Symphony concluded the 
season on Feb. 26, Dr. Max Reiter 
conducting the Tchaikovsky Fourth 
Symphony as the principal oeffring 
of the evening. Risé Stevens lent color 
and charm to the program as soloist, 
and the throng of 2500 vociferously 
applauded her. 


Jan Peerce concludes the Civic 
Music Association’s series on March 
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liam Hargrave. 

By and large, it was a somewhat 
pedestrian performance nor was it mu- 
sically above reproach. More than 
once Mr. Busch overwhelmed the sing- 
ers with the orchestra, as in Bran- 
gane’s Tower Song, and there were 
other places where the balance of the 
orchestral choirs was not well main- 
tained. Mr. Berglund was more at 
home in his role than at the former 
hearing, but he has still not entirely 
realized its possibilities. Miss Traubel, 
after a somewhat thin start, sang well, 
and the first act narrative was espe- 
cially well given. The other singers 
did well in their roles. H. 


Der Rosenkavalier, Feb. 16 

The Strauss opera, which is ambi- 
tiously contending for honors with 
more time-worn works in the Metro- 
politan’s popularity poll, received its 
fourth performance this season at the 
broadcast matinee of Feb. 16. The 
principals were familiar in_ their 
roles: Irene Jessner and Jarmila No- 
votna as the Marschallin and Octav- 
ian; Nadine Conner, Sophie; Eman- 
uel List, Baron Ochs; and Walter 
Olitzki, the Faninal. All sang agree- 


ably and with warmth and charm. 
Others in the long cast included 
Mmes. Votipka, Glaz,  Stellman, 
Paulee, Altman, Raymondi and 


Smithers, and the Messrs. De Paolis, 
Alvary, Darcy, Marlowe, Pechner, 
Oliviero, Hayward, Caton and Burg- 
staller. George Szell conducted the 
glittering score with ardor. W. 


A Masked Ball, Feb. 16 

Verdi’s A Masked Ball was sung at 
the popular-priced performance on the 
evening of Feb. 16, Stella Roman as- 
suming the role of Amelia hitherto 
sung by Zinka Milanov. She was 
well received in the part and her 
third act aria was much applauded. 
Jan Peerce was again Riccardo, Leon- 
ard Warren, Renato and the re- 
mainder of the cast included Margaret 
Harshaw, Pierette Alarie, John Baker, 
Virgilio Lazzari, Nicola Moscona, 
Richard Manning and Lodovico Oli- 
viero. Bruno Walter conducted. N. 


La Bohéme, Feb. 18 


An overflowing and_ enthusiastic 
house greeted the fourth performance 
of La Bohéme with’ Giacomo Vaghi 
making his Metropolitan debut as Col- 
line. Within the confines of his role, 
the new bass, who recently came from 
South America, revealed a_ strong 
voice and a superior sense of theatre. 
While not sensational because of the 
limited scope of the role, Mr. Vaghi’s 
debut gave definite promise of a sound 
career and also aroused a keen desire 
to hear him in a more important part. 

Jan Peerce, Dorothy Kirsten and 
Frances Greer again sang the leading 
roles while Messrs. Kent, Pechner, 
Oliviero, D’Angelo and Baker capably 
repeated their portrayals of the other 
Bohemians. Cesar Sodero conducted. 


The Barber of Seville, Feb. 20 


Armand Tokatyan gave his first per- 
formance of the season as the Count of 
Almaviva in Rossini’s Barber of Se- 
ville which was given its fifth perform- 
ance on Feb. 20. The performance 
was, at best, routine. Mr. Tokatyan 
was not in good voice. Other mem- 





Ramon Vinay as Don Jose 


bers of the cast, Salvatore Baccaloni, 
Patrice Munsel, Francesco Valentino, 
Ezio Pinza, John Baker, Doris Doe 
and Richard Manning, had been heard 
previously in the opera. Cesare So- 
dero conducted. 


Lucia di Lammermoor, Feb. 21 


Josephine Antoine undertook the role 
of the luckless Lucy Ashton at the per- 
formance on the evening of Feb. 21 of 
Lucia di Lammermoor, giving an ex- 
cellent account of herself and singing 
the florid passages with ease and good 
tone. Jan Peerce was Ravenswood; 
Robert Merrill, Henry Ashton; and 


Virgilio Lazzari, Bide-the-Bent. The 
lesser roles were capably filled by 
Thelma Votipka, Thomas Hayward 


and Lodovico Oliviero. Pietro Cimini 


conducted. 


Carmen, Feb. 22 

Carmen was sung on the evening of 
Feb. 22, for the sixth time this season. 
The performance was notable for being 
the New York debut of the Chilean 
tenor, Ramon Vinay in the role of 
Jose. The remainder of the cast in- 
cluded Lily Djanel in the name part; 
Hugh Thompson as Escamillo, and 
Lillian Raymondi as Micaela. Smaller 
roles were filled by Lucielle Brown- 
ing, Frances Greer, George Cehanov- 
sky, Anthony Marlowe, Louis D’An- 
gelo and John Baker. 

Mr. Vinay’s voice proved an excel- 
lent one of large volume and fine qual- 
ity and was well produced. He has 
also an impressive stage presence and 
is a good actor. Mr. Vinay is an ac- 
quisition. Wilfred Pelletier was the 
conductor. N. 


Tosca, Feb. 23 


Ella Flesch sang her first Tosca here 
on the evening of Feb. 23, creating an 
excellent impression. Miss Flesch has 
shown evidence before in both concert 
and opera that she is a singer with 
penetrating intelligence so that her de- 
lineation. of the harassed Roman singer 
was no surprise to the audience. She 
made the first act less waspish than it 
frequently is and the second more dra- 
matic. Her singing was also excellent. 
With her in the cast were Armand 
Tokatyan, Alexander Sved, Arthur 
Kent, Gerhard Pechner, Richard Man- 
ning, George Cehanovsky, John Baker 
and Thelma Altman. Cesare Sodero 
conducted. 


Les Contes d'Hoffmann, Feb. 25 


A repetition of Les Contes d’Hoff- 
mann drew a sizeable audience on 
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Otello Returns 


(Continued from page 10) 
voice, when properly controlled, is one 
of the fine operatic organs of the day. 

Iago is a moot character in the 
operatic version of Shakespeare’s play, 
chiefly because Verdi had specific and 
rather individual ideas as to his de- 
lineation. Among other things, he 
didn’t want Iago to appear too mali- 
cious. He thought of him more as a 
hearty, bluff dissembler who snared 
his victims by a seeming artlessness. 
Traditional Shakespeare, on the con- 
trary, represents characters more or 
less for what they are, so that an 
operatic Iago according to Verdi's 
ideas becomes a little disconcerting. 
Mr. Warren, properly enough, took 
Verdi’s line, presenting a nonchalant, 
bantering and rather benign figure 
which, for better or for worse, was at 
variance with the Iago as we are ac- 
customed to see on the dramatic stage. 
Vocally, however, he could scarcely 
have been better. The darkness and 
bigness of his voice, its flexibility 
through a wide spectrum of color and 
inflection probed the remotest recesses 
of villainy in music. He did a master- 
ful job of the eerie Credo. He did the 
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same with the difficult handkerchief 
conversation with Cassio before Otel- 
lo, and again in the scene of Otello’s 
charge and the subsequent pledge. 
Further performances no doubt will 
give Mr. Warren greater confidence 
so that he may more successfully 
dominate the performance psycho- 
logically as Otello does physically. 

As Emilia, Martha Lipton accom- 
plished much in the way of character- 
ization and good singing in her last 
act denunciations, first of Otello, then 
lago. Mr. de Paolis was somewhat 
negative and wooden in his imper- 
sonation of Cassio. Messrs. Moscona 
and Marlowe proved satisfactory as 
Lodovico and Roderigo, respectively. 

Again, a triumph at the conductor’s 
desk must be recorded for George 
Szell. While Otello is not “sym- 
phonic opera” in the sense that Wag- 
ner is, yet the orchestra carries a 
heavy burden. Mr. Szell did not mini- 
mize this obligation, nor did he at- 
tempt to take over from the singers. 
A just balance was achieved, and it 
served, we think, to bear out better 
than anything else the thing Verdi 
was trying to prove when he con- 
fronted the world with this answer 
to his critics. 
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NEW MUSIC From Leading Publishers 


For Piano 


Milhaud Piano Pieces 
Have Intimate Charm 


R those who seek an informa! in- 
troduction to contemporary music 
nothing more suitable could be recom- 
mended than Darius Milhaud’s set of 
fifteen piano pieces, which he calls The 
Household Muse, which have been 
issued by Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc. 
Dedicated to Mme. Milhaud, these 
compositions take their titles from 
various aspects of daily living. Some 
of the subjects are poetic, Flowers in 
the House, Poetry, Sweetness of the 
Evenings and Gratitude to the Muse. 
Others are practical or humorous, 
such as Household Cares, Cooking, 
Laundry, The Cat and Fortune Tell- 





ing. 

te would be a grave mistake to look 
for literal details in these pieces, none 
of which is more than two pages in 
length. But they are genuinely inti- 
mate in feeling, although conceived in 
a modern harmonic style. The more 
one plays them, the more persuasive 
they become, and in this resides their 
particular value to students or others 
who have not familiarized themselves 
with contemporary ways of musical 
thinking and expression. The pieces 
are published in three groups (75¢ 
each) and in a complete volume (3). 


Stanley Bate Composes 
Two More Sonatinas 


Hn series of witty Sonatinas by 
Stanley Bate, issued by Associated 
Music Publishers, Inc., continues to 
grow, and there can be no question 
that the composer has developed a 
delightfully crisp and original style in 
them. The Sonatina No. 6 opens with 
a sort of recitative which soon breaks 
into a perky, syncopated allegro. The 
slow movement contains a dialogue be- 
tween the right and left hands, calling 
for delicate melodic accentuations ; 
and the finale breaks down into 
familiar chordal patterns, ingeniously 
used by the composer. 

The most notable feature of the 
Sonatina No. 8 is the Toccata which 
forms the third movement. There is 
nothing startling either in Mr. Bate’s 
material or his treatment of it, yet he 
manages to give it an exhilarating 
touch. The slow movement is a song- 
ful Valentine and the first a vigorous 
Prelude. It is refreshing to find 
modern piano music of such lightness 
and cleverness and direct appeal. ‘ 


Reviews in Brief 


G. Schirmer has brought out “A 
Second Piano Book for Little Jacks 
and Jills” by Irene Rodgers, illustrated 

oanne Wood, which provides a 
well graded course embracing many 
different aspects of music in one-page 
pieces. Another valuable Schirmer 
ee is Rhythms and Dances for 

re-School and Kindergarten by Sis- 
ter Ann Harvey, in which children are 
taught to imitate in rhythmic actions 
the characters and incidents suggested 
by the pieces played; while individual 


ral 





Stanley Bate Varius Milhaud 


pieces from the same house that teach- 
ers will find exceptionally useful are 
four compositions with words, entitled 
“Good Morning, Kitty”, “Soldiers on 
Parade”, “My .Pal” and “Singing 
Birds”, and “With Frills and Bows” 
and “The Ice Skaters’ Frolic” all by 
Isabel Van Nort. 

J. Fischer & Bro. have issued “A 
Doll’s Lullaby”, a story in music 
which has an appealing effect, by Lot- 
tie E. Coit and Ruth Bampton. The 
melody is taken from a traditional 
carol. 

From the Clayton F. Summy Co. 
come three attractive pieces in this 
class: “Rocking-Chair Lullaby” by 
Sidney Lawrence, offering good prac- 
tise in legato singing tone and cross- 
ing the left hand over; “Over Snowy 
Hills artd Meadows” by Frances Froth- 
‘ngham, with good staccato drill, and 
“Jack-in-the-Box” by Leota Stilweyy, 
concerned with smooth broken chords 
and legato melodic lines in both hands. 

G. Schirmer’s recent issues in this 
category embrace such attractive mate- 
rial as Isidore Luckstone’s “Cinderella 
and the Prince”, John F. Carré’s gay 
“Rondola” in F,a Pastorale by Elfrida 
Petersen Black, N. Louise Wright's 
one-page “Sweet Peas”, a “Round the 
Clock” set of five pieces Oscar 
Straus, entitled “At Dawn”, “Morning 
Song”, “Cocktail Hour”, “Lengthening 
Shadows” and “Midnight Frolic”, and 
an Impromptu in A by F. E. Aulbach. 

The Whitney Blake, Music Publish- 
ers issue “To Melody”, a pleasing, 
tuneful slow piece by Paul Hastings 
Allen. 

From J. Fischer & Bro. comes a 
worthwhile piece by Martha Beck en- 
titled “Fox Fire”. 

The Theodore Presser Co. publishes 
a graceful “Crinoline Waltz” by Ver- 
non Lane, and a piece in Spanish rhy- 
thm by Lewis Brown, “Conchita”. 

Schroeder & Gunther have an effec- 
tive Nocturne in D Flat by Helen 
Bovkin. 

The Clayton F. Summy Co. spon- 
sors picturesque material in “A Bala- 
laika Serenade” by Irene Rodgers; 
“El Caballero” by Emma _ Skilton; 
“Two Pan-American Impressions” by 
Olive Dungan, “Impression of Ha- 
vana” and “Impression of Rio”; and 
other good material in “Whimsy” and 
“Song of the Waterfall”, a good facil- 
ity study by Bernard Barnes ; “Fiddler 
in the Corner” by Theodore Crouch ; 
“Lombardy Poplars” and “Musical 
Bonbon Box” by Myra Adler; and 
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Four New Songs for Concert 
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“For Remembrance” and “Trés Jolie” 
by Denise Mainville. 

The Elkan-Vogel Co. has issued a 
two-page “Twin Fingers Dance”, to 
be played throughout with the second 
and third fingers only, and Four Short 
Pieces, “Bear Dance”, “Hommage a 
Robert Schumann”, “Simple Story” 
and “Toy Soldiers’ Parade”, by Andor 
Foldes, and a “Perpetual Motion” 
Etude by Bill Gillock centering around 
the trill and the scale. 

“Indian Dance” and “With Bugles 
and Drums”, by Charles Huerter, a 
brace of consistently written short 
pieces with a strong appeal for boys 
in elementary stage (C. Fischer). 

“Where Rushing Waters Meet”, by 
Benjamin Frederick Rungee, a mu- 
sically attractive piece that affords 
good practise in smooth playing of 
arpeggiated figures. For intermediate 
pupils (Boston Music Co.). 

“A Woodland Legend”, “Ariel”, 
“By a Sylvan Lake”, “The Haunted 
Tree” and “Sunset”, by Bill Gillock, a 
a set of five well-written sketches that 
should stimulate the imagination and 
the desire to play of the young stu- 
dents for whom they are designed 
(Elkan-V ogel ). od 


For Solo Voice 


Three Sonnets of Donne 
Are Set by Douglas Moore 


cp. three sonnets by John Donne, 
Thou Hast Made Me, Batter Mv 
Heart, and Death, Be Not Proud, 
which have been set by Douglas 
Moore for high voice and piano are 
full of dramatic power and rhetorical 
splendor. But stimulating as they are 
to the musical imagination, they pre- 
sent severe problems to the composer 
because of their abrupt verbal rhythms 
and singular emotional intensity. They 
are all climax, so to speak. 

These challenges Mr. Moore has 
met resourcefully, if not with entire 
success. His rhythm is free, and he 
does not hesitate to adapt the metre 
to the changing emphasis and emo- 
tional fluctuations of the vocal line. 
But the songs, for all their effective- 
ness, lack a striking melodic profile 
and a musical texture comparable to 
the rough majesty of the text. Mr. 
Moore is to be congratulated, none- 
theless, for choosing such noble, if in- 
tractable, poetry and his songs will at- 
tract the interest of intelligent singers. 
They have already been heard on re- 
cital programs. The three are pub- 
lished by G. Schirmer, Inc. (50#).. 





Reviews in Brief 


Bonny Mary, by Clifford Vaughan, 
Delkas. A lilting little song, simply 
written, with an attractive melodic 
line, for medium voice with a high 


-" (50¢). 
Blow, Wind of Spring, words by 


Anne C. Rose, music by Emmet 
Pendleton, and The Hills at Sunset, 
words by Lucy Coleman Smith, music 
by Emmet Pendleton, Bruce Hum- 
phries. Musically conceived settings 
of two exceptionally good texts, for 
medium voice. Published separately. 
(50¢ each). 

Songs of Ireland, selected and edited 
by Granville Bantock, London: Pax- 
ton; New York: Marks. A collection 
of some seventeen traditional Irish 
songs, including most of the best-loved 
ones and a few that are less familiar. 


¢). 

Sunlight and Shade, a collection of 
ten songs by Eleanor Ruth Young, 
Bruce Humphries. A group of sin- 
cerely conceived and musically sensi- 
tive settings of texts by different au- 
thors. For medium voice. ($1.25). 

“When Christ the Lord Rides By” 
(“One Early Easter Morning”), by 
Dorothy Stewart, poem by Edith Lom- 


bard Squires, Boston Music Co. A 


song of ingradating character, begun 
in a simple narrative style that sud- 
denly gives way to an outburst of 
praise of imposing breadth and bril- 
liance, with a suitable accompaniment 
of chords in throbbing triplets. It is 
published for both low and high voice, 
in a range of an octave and a half. 
(50c.) : 

“Little White Bloom”, by Vaughn 
Deleath, words by Jennie Harris Oli- 
ver, G. Schirmer (50c). A little song 
of delicate musical fragance, marred 
by arbitrary and disturbing changes of 
key on the closing page. Medium in 
range. 

“Di Provenza il mar, il suol” (“Is 
the Memory Erased?”), from Verdi's 
“La Traviata”, issued by G. Schirmer 
in the Operatic Anthology Series, 
with Piave’s Italian text and an English 
version by R. Lorfin (50c). 

I Owe a Debt to a Monkey, by 
Nicolas Slonimsky, words by Kathleen 
Lamb, Axelrod. A humorous song for 
high voice, with a chattering piano 
accompaniment. An early work of the 
composer’s now published for the first 
time. (50c). 

The Traveler, by Irwin Heilner, 
poem by Longfellow, Associated Mu- 
sic Publishers. A setting, admirably 
worked out, that poignantly conveys 
mood of the poem. Though designated 
for medium voice the tessitura is for a 
high voice. (60c). 

Orpheus With His Lute, by Wil- 
liam Schuman, poem from Shakes- 
peare’s Henry VIII, G. Schirmer. A 
setting of classic simplicity and effec- 
tiveness, in which eloquence of utter- 
ance is gained through exceptional 
economy of means. For medium voice. 
(40c). 

He Is Gone, by Harl McDonald, 
text « fragment from Shelley, Elkan- 
Vogel. A nobly conceived setting that 
eloquently suggests the poignant impli- 
cations of the verse. For high voice. 


(60c). 
Chamber Music 


Piano-and-Strings Triptych 
By Freed Is Published 


A®’ one of the compositions most 
recently published for the Society 
for the Publication of American 
Music by G. Schirmer, the Triptych 
by Isadore Freed for violin, viola, 
cello and piano inspires anticipatory 
interest. It proves to be a work bear- 
ing the impress of a sharply defined 
musical personality. 

Mr. Freed is a modernist of course 
but, unlike many of his colleagues, he 
does not indulge in the pastime of 
throwing dissonances around promis- 
cuously. He uses dissonance for a pur- 
pose, and he can handle a pure funda- 
mental chord without wincing. That 
is demonstrated frequently in this 
work. But there is an angularity in 
the arbitrarily molded contour of the 
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ine and a sparseness in much of the 
writing, which may be due to what 
night be described as musical asceti- 
cism. The sense of complete emo- 
tional detachment pervades all three 
parts of the Triptych, the opening 
Risoluto that begins in five-four time 
and thereafter pursues a fluctuating 
course rhythmically, the Andante 
sostenuto, also of flexible rhythmic de- 
sign, and the final strongly accented 
and forceful Allegro, mretrically the 
most compact of the three. (Score 
and parts, $4.50.) 


Reviews in Brief fe 


Interpretations for String Quartet, 
by Jan Savitt, Robbins. A collection 
of arrangements for string quartet of 
Ravel’s Pavane pour une Infante 
Defunte, a Bourrée and a hornpipe by 
Handel, Tchaikovsky’s Danse Arabe, 
Stravinsky’s Ronde des Princesses, 
and the Tuilleries and The Old Castle 
from Mussorgsky’s Pictures at an 
Exhibition. eral designed for 
radio use. Cc. 


For Violin 





<j hed unusual pieces for violin and 

piano by the gifted young com- 
poser Lukas Foss have been issued by 
the Hargail Music Press. They are 
titled Early Song and Dedication, and 
the violin parts have been edited by 
Roman Totenberg, who introduced 
them in recital, The most notable 
characteristic of these compositions is 
their unforced lyricism. Here is music 
which is imaginative, and which has 
a texture and a color all its own. Mr. 
Foss does not attempt so much to 
impress the listener as to move and 


to” persuade him. Consequently, his 
pieces have authentic charm. 

The Early Song opens in a suave 
slow tempo which quickens into a 
brisk allegro, but it never loses its 
unity of mood. The unusual spacings 
in the piano part give added emphasis 
to the melodic line of the violin. De- 
dication is dramatic in its development, 
but again the flow of the music is 
richly melodic and seems to emerge 
from a definite emotional core. These 
pieces deserve the attention of all 
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violinists in search ot musically valu- 
able recital material. ($1 each). 


Reviews in Brief 


Fiddler’s Handbook, Hot Tips for 
the Commercial Fidler, by Paul Nero, 
C. Fischer. A short book of formulas. 
exercises and studies designed to 
initiate violinists into the specialized 
kinds of violin playing required by 
Kostelanetz and such name bands as 
the Krupa, James and Dorsey. (50¢). 

Eight Bells and All’s Jumpin’, by 
Paul Nero, C. Fischer. A lively piece 
whose spirit is aptly described by the 
designation, Jump tempo. Ships’ bells 
are suggested in the piano part. C. 


For Cello 


A New Sonata for Cello 
Written by Remi Gassmann 


Foe the cellists a new Sonata by 
Remi Gassmann has been pub- 
lished by the Associated Music Pub- 
lishers. This is a work that will 
command immediate interest even if 
not immediate affection, its themes be- 
ing of a somewhat impersonal nature. 
There is structural symmetry in its 
three movements and the music 
throughout has a pronounced individu- 
al character. The writing is well de- 
signed from the standpoint of the 
cello’s more effective sonorities and of 
the appropriate balance of the piano 
part as well, and it is probable that 
under the bow and fingers of an imagi- 
natively resourceful performer the 
music would have a very striking ef- 
fect. While it is intrinsically cere- 
bral in general, its slow movement, 
as is the way with slow movements, 
has a certain poignant element that 
gives it the most direct appeal. None 
of the three movements is of undue 
length by any means. ($2.50) 





Reviews in Brief 


Second Prelude, by George Gersh- 
win, transcribed by Gregory Stone, 
New World Music Corporation: 
Harms. The second of Gershwin’s set 
of piano preludes, the Andante con 
moto, treated in such a manner as to 
become an effective piece for cello and 
piano that amply justifies the trans- 
ference to the different medium. (75c). 


For Recorder 


Rare Music for Recorders 
In New Hess Collection 


LIBERAL education in recorder 

music is provided by 800 Years 
of Music for Recorders (or other 
woodwind instruments), solo and en- 
semble, edited by Albert G. Hess and 
published in two books, by the Asso- 
ciated Music Publishers. This is in- 
deed a comprehensive work that must 
inevitably take rank as one of the 
most enlightening source books for 
students of the recorder. Book 1 is 
concerned with one-part and two- 
part music, with and without key- 
board accompaniment, while Book 2 is 
devoted to three-part and four-part 
music, mostly without keyboard ac- 
companiment. 

The earliest piece included is the 
Kalenda Maya, of anonymous author- 
ship, perhaps, the oldest document of 
Western European instrumental 
music, dating from about 1200 A.D., 
while the most recent composition is 
Plainfield Square, written by the young 
American composer Norman Cazden 
especially for this collection. Another 
comparatively recent composition is an 
Allegro that forms the first move- 
ment of a Trio for recorders written 
in 1932 for a day of music in a 
school by Paul Hindemith, who has 
been i in the forefront among those urg- 
ing the importance of active music- 
making as opposed to mere passive 
enjoyment. Incidentally, the compiler 
insists that the recorder, of which the 








Lukas Foss 


Douglas Moore 


elementary technique is relatively 
easy to acquire, particularly lends it- 
self to use for amateur music- making 
—music-making that does not aim at 
any imitation (necessarily inadequate ) 
of concert music but regards informal 
music in the home as an end in itself. 
That, as he points out, is what it was 
in the golden age of the madrigal, 
which was also the golden age of the 
recorder. 

Included in the first book are 
Yuman, Mandan and Menominee melo- 
dies, folk dance tunes from England 
and Provenge, a Carillon by the 17th 
century Pierre Gaultier, a Gigue by 
Handel, an aria, Leget euch dem 
Heiland unter, from Bach’s Cantata 
No. 182, pieces by Agostino Steffani, 
Purcell and Telemann, a Concert 
Polonaise by Ernst Krahmer, and, yes, 
a set of variations on Home, Sweet 
Home by Sep Winner, composer of 
Listen to the Mocking Bird. 

Among the highlights of Book 2 are 
a Hymn by the 15th century Dufay, 
A Thousand Pities by Josquin des 
Prés, I Am Unhappy by Heinrich 
Isaak, a contemporary of des Prés, 


Tirsi’s Triple Flute from Jacopo 
Peri’s Euridice, a Claude Gervaise 
Pavane and Gaillarde, a French 


Gavotte and Vau-de-Ville of about 
1630, both of anonymous origin, an 
English Nightingale of about 1700, 
also anonymous, the Andante from 
Bach’s Second Brandenburg Con- 
certo, and the Hindemith and Cazden 
pieces. 

It is obvious that this collection is 
a veritable storehouse of rare food for 
the most discriminating connoisseurs 
of recorder music. And no “arrange- 
ments” of music originally written for 
other instruments are included. (Each 


hook, $1.50). 


Reviews in Brief 

Miss Dawson’s Hornpipe with 
Variations, anonymous of about 1762, 
phrasing and accompaniment by Irm- 





gard Lehrer, Summy. A rollicking 
folk-song-ish tune and seven varia- 
tions of increasing difficulty, for so- 
prano recorder and piano or harp- 
sichord. (75¢). 

Trio Sonata, by Salamone Rossi 
(c.1570-c.1628), edited and bass 
realized by Albert G. Hess, Hargail 
Music Press. An interesting com- 
position for two alto recorders, or 
flutes, and keyboard instrument by an 
Italian composer who antedated Bach 
by a hundred years. (65¢). 

Music for Recorders, edited by Ed- 
gar H. Hunt, London: Schott & Co.; 
New York: Associated. Four gems 
of 18th century music, a Gavotte by 
J. B. Loeillet for treble recorder, oboe 
or violin, and cello; a Menuet by 
Johann Mattheson for three treble 
recorders; a Menuet by Robert Crome 
arranged for descant, treble and tenor 
recorders; and an aria, “Rien ne peut 
calmer ma _ peine” from Paisiello’s 
Barber of Seville, for soprano voice, 
treble recorder and piano. In one 
cover. (75¢). 

Air and Gavotte with Variation, by 
Robert Woodcock (18th century), 
London: Schott & Co.; New York 
Associated. The pieces of delectably 
flavorsome music arranged by Edgar 
H. Hunt for two descant recorders 
and piano from a concerto for two 


descant recorders with strings and 
continuo. 
New Music Received 
For Women’s Voices, Three Parts 
(Sacred): 

“God Who Made the Earth”, by Leo 


Sowerby. “Holy Is the Lord Our God”, 
by Abbé Vogler, “O What the Joy and 
by Gounod, “God Is a Spirit’, by 
H. Smart, “We Wait in Faith’, by J. 
“O Praise and Bless the Lord”, 
by Bach, “O Father, Haste the Promised 
Hour”, by F. C. Maker, “Come Unto Me”, 
by Simper, “Out of the Deep”, by 
Mozart, “Jesus Calls Us’, by Henry Hiles, 
and “Dear Lord, I Thee ‘Adore”, by Peter 
Cornelius, all arr. by Gordon Balch Nevin. 
“A Prayer for Peace”, by Alfred H. John- 
son (J. Fischer). 

“Forward to Christ’, by Geoffrey O’Hara, 
arr. by Douglas MacLean (Harms: Wit- 
mark). 

“We Praise Thee” and “O Praise the 
Lord”, by A. Arensky, arr. by, Gwynn S. 
Bement. “To Thee, O Tehovah”, by Bach, 
arr. by Edwin Arthur Kraft (Gray). 

“God Be With Thee”, by Giovanni Grazioli, 
arr. by Homer Whitford. “Awake. Thou 
Wintry Earth”, from cantata, “Gelobet sei 
der Herr”, by Bach, arr. by Victoria Glaser 


E. C. Schirmer). 
OTHow Long, O Jehovah”, by Walter 


Helfer. “Lift Thine Eyes to the Moun- 
tains”, from Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” (C. 
Fischer. 

“Jerusalem”, by Henry Parker, arr. by 


James C. Warhurst (Presser). 

“Sunday on Lake Geneva’, by Franz 
Bendel, arr. by Nicholas Douty (Ditson: 
Presser). 
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politan Tannhauser in the repetition 
of Wagner’s opera on Feb. 27. It was, 
on the whole, a very creditable em- 
bodiment with moments of uncommon 
eloquence. To be sure, one was re- 
peatedly aware that the Swedish 
tenor’s voice is a lyric organ and 
lacks the body, the resonance and the 
heroic impact the music demands. 
Moreover, the exactingly high tessi- 
tura of the Venusberg episode, in par- 
ticular, imposed a noticeable strain 
upon him. But allowing for the wart 
of tonal weight and metal Mr. Ralf's 
treatment of the crucial “Zum Heil 
den Siindigen zu fiihren” was properly 
poignant and his delivery of the 
Rome Narrative dramatic and affect- 
ing. In the song tourney, furthermore, 
the artist conveyed with no little ex- 
pressive resource the hypnotic spell 
whereby the thought of Venus turns 
the knight into a man possessed. Mr. 
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Feb. 25. With the exception of Elea- 
nor Steber, who sang the Antonia 
with vocal fluency and pathos, the cast 
was practically as on the previous oc- 
casions. Blanche Thebom was the 
Giulietta, Pierette Alarie, the Olympia, 
Luicielle Browning, Nicklausse and 
Margaret Harshaw the Voice of An- 
tonia’s Mother. Artistically, the most 
striking element of the performance 
was again the assumption of the four 
incarnations of the Evil Principle by 
Martial Singher, whose Lindorf, Cop- 
pelius, Dappertutto and Miracle have 
not their equal today. Raoul Jobin 
assumed once more the woes and dis- 
illusionments of Hoffman. The re- 
oe ee done by Messrs. Ralf should also be thanked for omit- 
de Paolis, fate and Moscona, Wil ting that absurd promenade around 
fred Pelletier conducted Os wage me Reginsiing . the 

second scene in the opening act, which 
Tannhduser, Feb. 27 Tannhauser has been in the habit of 


ae: taking at all Metropolitan perform- 
Torsten Ralf sang his first Metro- ances of late years. 
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De Bellis 
Eleanor Steber as Antonia in Tales 
of Hoffmann 


The rest of the presentation was on 
a lower plane save for Mr. Janssen’s 
Wolfram, which maintained its usual 
high artistic standard. Astrid Var- 
nay’s Elisabeth is, in the main, so 
dramatically intelligent that one is the 
more amazed at certain strangely im- 
perceptive nuances of action she al- 
lows herself in the course of the scene 
of intercession. Or have we to thank 
the stage direction for these infelici- 
ties? Some of the soprano’s singing 
was rough, though the Prayer was 
given smoothly and with touching ex- 
pression. Mme. Thorberg returned to 
the role of Venus but vocally had very 
rough sailing with what, at the Met- 
ropolitan, remains of the part. Was it 
the state of the singer’s voice that 
impelled Fritz Busch to eliminate the 
goddess’ “Zieh hin” passage? A little 
more of this sort of thing and it will 
soon be possible to produce Tann- 
hauser on Broadway without any 
Venusberg scene at all. 

Norman Cordon, much the worse 
for a cold, got through the Landgrave 
after a fashion, Gerhard Pechner re- 
placed the indisposed Osie Hawkins as 
Biterolf and Maxine Stellman was the 
Shepherd. Messrs. Garris, Ezekiel and 
Darcy completed the cast. P. 


La Gioconda, Feb. 28 


Ponchielli’s La Gioconda had _ its 
fourth performance of the season on 
the evening of Feb. 28, with Stella 
Roman singing the title role for the 
first time this year. Armand Tokatyan 
substituted for Richard Tucker as 
Enzo, and Hugh Thompson for Osie 
Hawkins as Zuane. Blanche Thebom 
was Laura; Martha Lipton, La Cieca; 
Leonard Warren, Barnaba, and Gia- 
como Vaghi, Alvise. Others in the 
cast were Wellington Ezekiel, Richard 
Manning, Lodovico Oliviero, William 
Hargrave and John Baker. Emil 
Cooper conducted. This was Mr. 
Vaghi’s first Alvise at the Metropoli- 
tan, and Miss Lipton’s first Cuieca, 
Both made a good impression though 
Miss Lipton sang her first act aria as 
though Laura were somewhere in the 
audience rather than on the stage. The 
best singing of the evening was done 
by Mr. Warren. 


Roméo et Juliette, March 1 


Dorothy Kirsten sang her second 
Juliette on the evening of March 1, 
once more demonstrating her charm 
and exhibiting her excellent vocalism. 
While Mimi Benzell’s voice is some- 
what tenuous for the music of Sté- 
phano, she did well with the. Turtle 
Dove song. Martial Singher was once 
more an impressive Mercutio though 


even he cannot do much with the futi 

Queen Mab scena. Raoul Jobin di 

some of his best work of the seaso 
as Roméo. Others participating wer 

Thelma Altman, John Garris, Richar 

Manning, George Cehanovsky, Loui 
D’Angelo, Kenneth Schon, Nicola 
Moscona and William Hargrave. Em! 
Cooper conducted. 


La Boheme, March 2 


The news of this performance was 
Stella Roman’s first assumption he: 
of the role of Mimi. Her conception 
of the part differed in several parti 
ulars from those we are accustomed t» 
witnessing, the most important dive: 
gence being a greater maturity o/ 
character and a wider range of em« 
tional dynamics. Her Mimi is a pos 
tive rather than a negative characte 
No ethereal flower despite her classi: 
illness, this Mimi is a vital, impas 
sioned woman whose love, disillusion- 
ment and despair are deeply felt and 
are projected in no uncertain terms 
In developing this three dimensional 
personality, Miss Roman wrung every 
drop of emotional and dramatic fervor 
from Puccini’s lines, and, in so doing, 
slowed her tempos to a marked de- 
gree. This inevitably disturbed the 
tempo of the performance as a whole 
and thus left with the individual 
listener the decision as to whether a 
fully and brilliantly realized Mimi is 
more to be desired than a monochrome 
Mimi in a balanced performance. Jan 
Peerce was not in good voice for his 
Rodolfo. The others, familiar in their 
roles, included Frances Greer, John 
Brownlee, Louis D’Angelo, Arthur 
Kent, Lodovico Oliviero, Giacomo 
Vaghi and John Baker. Cesare 
Sodero conducted, 


Der Rosenkavalier, March 2 


The Metropolitan’s fifth presentation 
of Richard Strauss’ Rosenkavalier was 
again Emanuel List’s show, the bass 
portraying his familiar Baron Ochs. 
Others in the cast were in there cus- 
tomary roles except Hugh Thompson 
who appeared for the first time as 
Von Faninal and gave a cenvincing 
performance. Irene Jessner was again 
the Marschallin, Jarmila Novotna was 
Octavian and Eleanor Steber was 
Sophie, each assuming her role in an 
effective manner. 

Max Rudolf, a new conductor at the 
Metropolitan who has appeared in 
Germany, Czechoslovakia and Sweden, 
led the orchestra for the first time 
locally through a complete operatic 
performance. His interpretation was 
noteworthy for its balance, precision 
and accuracy, but seemed to this re- 
viewer to lack something in vigor and 
spontaneity. It will be interesting to 
watch his work with the scores of 
other composers. 


The Magic Flute, March 4 


With but a few hours notice Fior- 
enza Quartararo; the new soprano at 
the Metropolitan Opera, sang Pamina 
in Mozart’s Magic Flute, substituting 
for Nadine Conner who was _indis- 
posed. It was her second role at the 
Opera House, having previously made 
an enviable impression as Micaela in 
Carmen, and the first time she had ap- 
peared any place as Pamina. Although 
the vocalists hurdles of the Mozart- 
ean part are considerably more 
formidable than any that Micacla 
meets, Miss Quartararo dispatched 
them with the same ease and beauty 
which she had displayed in the Bizet 
work. Her singing has youthful 
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AT A RECITAL 
IN THE 
WESTCHESTER 
CONSERVATORY 


Pupils of Mikhail 
Sheyne (right), di- 
rector of the West- 
chester Conservatory 
are (left to right), 
Lola Corini, New 
York City; Mark Wil- 
kinson and Alice 
Eaton, Scarsdale, N 
Y., and Mrs. Shih- 
Chang Shen, Long 
Island 


Wuite Prarins.—Four students in 
the piano master class of Mikhail 
Sheyne, director of the Westchester 
Conservatory of Music, gave the 
fifth public event of the season at the 
conservatory on the evening of 
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March 9. 
Lola Corini, 15-year-old winner of a 
competition among 6000 music students 


York and who has 
appeared with the New York City 
Symphony under Stokowski, played 
the Beethoven Sonata in A, Op .2, No. 
2. Miss Corini has been a scholarship 
student of the Conservatory during her 
entire training. 

Second on the program, Mark Wil- 
kinson played the C Sharp Minor 
Sonata, Op. 27, No. 2. Wilkinson, who 
has studied in Paris and England, has 
been a pupil of Mr. Sheyne’s for the 
past four years. The Sonata in D 
Minor, Op. 31, No. 2 was performed 
by Alice Eaton, who is also a member 
of the Conservatory faculty, and who 
made her New York recital debut 
earlier this season, 

The program coincluded with a per- 
formance of the Sonata in F. Minor, 
Op. 57, the Appassionata, played by 
Mrs. Shih-Chang Shen, who was sent 
to, study with Mr. Sheyne by the Chi- 
nese government, which has sponsored 
her training as a concert artist and 
teacher, so that she may play, teach 
and organize work in music when she 
returns to China. Mrs. Shen is now a 
candidate for a scholarship at the con- 
servatory to finish this training. 


of greater New 


Among forthcoming events at the 
conservatory, one of special signific- 
ance is scheduled for April 3 at the 


White Plains Contemporary Club 
when Miss Eaton and Leonid Bolatine, 
violinist, will appear in recital. 


Junior Scholarship Auditions 
Announced for 1946 

The seventh successive Edgar Still- 
man Kelley Junior Scholarship Audi- 
tions of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, concluding June 1, by 
which annually a vocalist or instru- 
mentalist 15 years of age or younger 
qualifies for a three-year scholarship, 
was recently announced by Miss 
Etelka Evans of the faculty of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
founder and chairman of these events. 

Auditions are conducted by Regions, 
the current competition being open to 
entrants from the Eastern Region, 
which embraces the states of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylva- 
nia, the District of Columbia, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Louisiana, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, Ohio and Michigan. 
Application blanks may be obtained 
from State Presidents of the Federa- 
tion. 


Harold Hurlbut Pupils 
Heard in Hollywood 
Hottywoop. — Pupils of Harold 


Hurlbut were heard recently in a 
studio recital here, presenting operatic 





arias and songs. Among those taking 
part were Althea Shaw, Lillian 
Knowles and Betty Jo Renfro, so- 
pranos; Norma Wiley and Florence 
Freeman, mezzo-sopranos; Virginia 


Moorman, contralto; Crafton Call, 
tenor; Rod Wilkes and Lawrence 
Bishop, baritones, and Frits de Bruin 
and John Merrit, basses. 


Washington Pupils of Werrenrath 
Heard in Recital 


Wasuincton, D.  C.—Pupils of 
Reinald Werrenrath in this city were 
heard in a concert at the Washington 
Institute on the evening of March 3. 
The program consisted of arias and 
songs and closed with Liza Lehmann’s 
In a Persian Garden in which Mr. 
Werrenrath assumed the baritone part. 
Others heard were Pauline Davis, 
Dorothy Simons, Jean Hurd and 
Betty Lou Trowbridge, sopranos; 
Myrtle Mead Paulson, mezzo-soprano; 


Maurice Siler, tenor, and Tom Rider, 
Delmer S. Fahrney, Jr. and Jene 
Archer, baritones. Other soloists in 
the Persian Garden were Minnie 
Iverson Wood, soprano; Frances 
Smith, contralto, and Wilfred Pel- 
letier, tenor. 





Historical Music Publication 
To Make Appearance 

New Haven, Conn.—The Journal 
of Renaissance and Baroque Music, 
the first historical periodical of music 
in this country, will begin publication 
late this month under the co-editor- 
ship of Armen Carapetyan of Cam- 








and Leo Schrade, Pro- 
at Yale Univer- 


bridge, Mass., 
fessor of Musicology 
sity. 

The objective of the Journal, ac- 
cording to Professor Schrade, is “to 
bring the music of past periods to a 
new life and to a new understanding 
in light of its historical implications.” 
In order to gain this objective, the 
editors are working in close coopera- 
tion with both American and Euro- 
pean scholars. 


Joplin Group Completes Season 

Under William Hacker’s Direction 
Completing its first season, the Jop- 

lin Junior College-Civic Symphony of 


Joplin, Mo., conducted by William 
Hacker, played concerts in Neosho on 
Feb. 4 and in Joplin on Feb. 5. Car- 


rying out his policy of presenting at 
least one American number on each 
program, Mr. Hacker led the orches- 
tra in the Suite for a Little Nephew 
by Ruth Wylie. Mr. Hacker will give 
piano recitals in the spring in Boston, 
Sringfield, Mass., Washington, D. C., 
and on April 7 will make a Town 
Hall appearance in New York. 


Alfred Stobbi Stohner 
Accompanies Opera 

Alfred Stobbi Stohner, pianist, ac- 
companied two performances of Don 
Pasquale with the Creatore Opera 
Company at the Bob Jones College, 
Cleveland, Tenn. On Feb. 21 Mr. 
Stohner accompanied Hilda Markert, 
soprano, in Carnegie Chamber Music 


Hall. 
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freshness, warmth, assurance and ac- 
curacy of pitch. Moreover, her in- 
terpretation, musically speaking, was 
sound, her histrionics effective. 

The remainder of the cast was the 
same as that on previous performances 
and included Mimi Benzell, Regina 
Resnik, Maxine Stellman, Anna Kas- 
kas, Lillian Raymondi, John Brown- 
lee, James Melton, Nicola Moscona, 
Wellington Ezekiel, Richard Manning, 
Louis D’Angelo, John Garris, Marita 
Farell, Mona Paulee, Thelma Alt- 
man, Emery Darcy and William Har- 
grave. Bruno Walter conducted. L. 


Parsifal, March 6 


Holy Week, the traditional time for 
Parsifal in New York, comes late this 
year and after the close of the Met- 
ropolitan’s season. Consequently 
Wagner’s consecrational festival dra- 
ma, instead of its usual enactment in 
the last days of Lent, was given at 
the beginning of the penitential sea- 
son, on Ash Wednesday (March 
6) for the benefit of the New York 
Diet Kitchen Association. A sizeable 
audience listened to a largely colorless 
performance, which had little of the 
special atmosphere that should envelop 
the great work. 

Last fall it had been announced that 
George Szell was to take charge of 
the masterpiece. The high expectation 
was disappointed, however, and Emil 
Cooper remained in command. Now, 





Parsifal is simply not Mr. Cooper’s 
opera and, as before, a flabby medi- 
ocrity was the keynote of most of the 
performance. The conductor’s treat- 
ment of the greater part of the score, 
in spite of precipitate tempos, lacked 
intensity, poignance and grandeur, 
while the orchestral playing was dis- 
figured by ragged attacks, poor tone 
quality and at least one mortifying 
slip at the climax of the Grail unveil- 
ing. 

The sole new element of the per- 
formance was the Parsifal of Torsten 
Ralf. The Swedish tenor sang the 
more lyric pages with a good deal of 
beauty. His impersonation, however, 
proved rather sketchy and tentative 
and, except for the episode of Parsi- 
fal’s sudden illumination, decidedly 
featureless. The best accomplishments 
on the stage were the admirably 
psychological Kundry of Kerstin 
Thorborg, the moving and nobly sung 
Amfortas of Herbert Janssen, and 
Alexander Kipnis’ unapproachable 
Gurnemanz, though the artist was not 
in good voice. The latest burlesque 
queen get-up of the Flower Maidens 
futilizes description. P. 


La Traviata, March 7 


The season’s fourth performance 
of Verdi’s La Traviata presented 
Dorothy Kirsten as a new and strik- 
ing Violetta. Measured both vocally 
and dramatically, her performance at- 
tained a high plane of artistry and 
represented an uncommon achievement 
for a young artist. 

Miss Kirsten has a rich and power- 
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ful voice and a certain brilliance in 
employing it, although occasionally 
it was somewhat forced and cold in 
the first act. This, however, did not 
mar a sparkling performance and the 
second and third acts were replete 
with warm and moving singing. 
Robert Merrill’s Germont also rep- 
resented achievement for a young art- 
ist and it was sung in a florid, natural 
style which left no doubt as to his 
gifts. Apparently indisposed vocally, 
Armand Tokatyan sang a drab and in- 
adequate Alfredo. Mmes. Votipka and 
Altman and Messrs. De Paolis, Ce- 
hanovsky, Hargrave and D’Angelo 
capably repeated the other roles. 
Cesare Sodero conducted and pre- 
served an admirable balance between 
cast and orchestra. V. 


Die Meistersinger, March 8 

A tremendous audience paid tribute 
to the mastery of Georg Szell once 
again on March 8 when Wagner’s 
Meistersinger had its last periorm- 
ance of the season. Not only is the 
conductor’s conception of the score 
the most sensitive that the writer has 
ever encountered, but the cast is now 
one of the strongest that the Metro- 
politan offers in the Wagnerian reper- 
toire. Joel Berglund was a radiant, 
wholly winning Sachs; Gerhard 
Pechner’s Beckmesser, though marred 
by exaggerations which have crept in- 
to his characterization, is still] a mas- 
ter portrait; and John Garris’s David 
proved again what an artist can ac- 
complish by studying the composer’s 
wishes, instead of substituting ideas of 
his own. Other leading roles were 
taken by Eleanor Steber as Eva, Tor- 
sten Ralf, as Walther, Emanuel List 
as Pogner, and Kerstin Thorborg as 
Magdalene. This final performance 


was not without signs of strain on the 
part of the singers and chorus, but 
Mr. Szell held it splendidly together. 


Lucia di Lammermoor, March 9 

The season’s last Lucia di Lammer- 
moor was given on the afternoon of 
March 9. Its chief feature was the 
singing of Patrice Munsel who, in the 
woes of mad Lucy, had one of her 
uncommonly good days. Barring a 
top tone or two that overshot the 
pitch the soprano delivered not only 
the Mad Scene with pyrotechnic bril- 
liancy but sang effectively the more 
sustained music of the part. Jan 
Peerce (Edgardo), Francesco Valen- 
tino (Enrico Ashton), Nicola Mos- 
cona (Raimondo), and Thomas Hay- 
ward (Arturo) completed the cast. 
Pietro Cimara conducted. , 2 


Madama Butterfly, March 9 

At the season’s third performance 
of Puccini’s Madama Butterfly on 
March 9 Stella Roman was heard in 
the role of Cio-Cio-San for the first 
time at the Metropolitan. Her con- 
ception of the character was carefully 
worked out and Mme. Roman achieved 
a series of forceful climaxes for 
which she was tumultuously ap- 
plauded. Vocally, as well as dramati- 
cally, she missed much of the fragile 
charm of the role, but her Butterfly 
was nonetheless real and alive. Fred- 
erick Jagel was the Pinkerton; 
Lucielle Browning, Suzuki; John 


Brownlee, Sharpless; and others in 


the cast were Maxine Stellman, Ales- 
sio De Paolis, George Cehanovsky, 
Osie Hawkins and John Baker. 
Cesare Sodero conducted vehemently. 
Let us hope that the Metropolitan will 
soon replace the hideous and dilapi- 
dated setting of this work and get rid 
of those railway-signal flare fireflies! 





Doris Doe Appoints Holdam 
As Personal Representative 
Doris Doe, contralto of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, formerly 
with the National Concert and Artists 
Corporation, has appointed as her per- 
sonal representative, Louise Holdam 
o 200 West 57th Street, New York 
ity. 


RECITALS 


(Continued from page 35) 
Miss Day has still some distance 
go, but she has good natural equi; 
ment which seems to have been wel! 
taken care of. A certain monotor 
in tone quality and interpretation d 
tracted from the general effect. T! 
program began with Bach’s Shee 
May Safely Graze and included piece; 
by Gaines, Handel, Strauss, Schi 
mann, Hahn, Bachelet, also Musetta 
Waltz from La Bohéme and works i: 
English by Zerbe, Warren, Watts, 
Cadman and others. Miss Day is 
promising. With wider experience and 
intelligent coaching, she may easily 
become an excellent recitalist. Arpad 
Sandor played the accompaniments. 
H 





James Mitchell, Baritone (Debut) 


In his New York debut at the 
Carnegie Chamber. Music Hall on 
Feb. 28, James Mitchell, baritone, dis 
played vocal endowments of admir- 
able quality. While Mr. Mitchell’s tal- 
ent is by no means mature, his tones 
were pleasing in their warmth, re- 
sonance and power, especially in the 
middle register. With further culti- 
vation his upper notes should become 
more full-bodied, his delivery more 
one of ease without the occasional 
evidences of strain noticeable in cer- 
tain numbers. The singer made his 
best impression in Massenet’s Vision 
Fugitive, and was loudly acclaimed by 
a friendly audience. His Brahms and 
Schumann Lieder were also well han- 
died. A group of French, English 
and Italian songs completed the pro- 
gram. Edward Hart provided tasteful 
piano accompaniment. L. 
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Scene from the Marriage of Figaro given by the Baldwin-Wallace Opera Work- 

shop in Berea, Ohio, on Feb. 9. Left to right are William Boros as Don Basilio, 

Warren Rudy as Count Almaviva, Mary Ann Mosher as Cherubino, and Norma 
Trole as Susanna 


Berea, Onto.—The Baldwin-Wal- 
lace Conservatory of Music, Albert 
Riemenschneider, Director, gave Mo- 
zart’s The Marriage of Figaro on 
Feb. 9, in the Berea’ High School 
auditorium. This was the second of 
two performances, the first having 
been the preceding evening at Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio. The opera was under 
the direction of Leonard Treash, head 
of the voice department of the con- 
servatory, who also directs the Opera 
Workshop. The costumes and sets 
were designed by Mr. Treash and 
made in the Opera Workshop. The 
colloquial English. translation was by 
Sylvan Levin. The performance was 
conducted by George Poinar, head 
of the violin department of the con- 
servatory and conductor of the sym- 
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phony orchestra. 

Mr. Treash sang the title role, the 
remainder of the cast being students. 
The part of Susanna was sung by 
Norma Toole. Warren Rudy and Ar- 
lene Ferver were Count and Count- 
ess Almaviva, and Mary Ann Mosher, 
Cherubino. Others heard were Jean 
Churchill, Harold Stephanz, William 
Boros, Glenville D. Thomas, Shirley 
Ann Bromley, and Harold Stinch- 
comb. 





Program Arranged for 
South Carolina Festival 


The 12th annual music festival in 
Columbia S. C. with the Southern 
Symphony under the direction of Carl 
Bamberger will include in its program 
Ernest Bacon’s Ford’s Theatre Suite, 
Paul Hindemith’s Matthis der Maler, 
the Firebird Suite by Igor Stravinsky 
and a concert performance of Die 
Fledermaus by Johann Strauss with 
Ralph Herbert, Margarete Piazza, 
Graziella Rivera, Thomas Hayward 
and Carlos Alexander in the main 
parts. Other soloists with the orches- 
tra will be Dorothy Kirsten, Alex- 
ander Kipnis, John McCrae, Rudolph 
Serkin and Gerald Warburg. 


Peabody Conservatory 
To Have Summer School 


BALtTImorE. — The Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music will hold a sum- 
mer course beginning June 24 and 
continuing for six weeks to Aug. 3. 
Frederick R. Huber will manage the 
course and the faculty will consist of 
members of the conservatory staff, as 
well as guest teachers on specialized 
subjects. A course in group piano 
demonstration will be given by Joyze 
Sutherland ; a class in operatic train- 
ing will be taught by Ernest J. M. 
Lert, formerly stage director of the 
Metropolitan Opera and later of the 
Cleveland Stadium Grand Opera 
Company. 








Norman Joliffe Pupils 
Sing in Many Productions 


Pupils of Norman Joliffe, teacher of 
singing, have been heard recently in 
a variety of musical fields. Norma 
Terris sang a leading role in Show 
Boat with the Detroit Opera Com- 
pany. Morton Davenport, besides 
making concert and radio appearances, 
has sung with the Trenton and Hud- 
son Opera Companies. Bob Travis 
recently returned from a six-months’ 
USO tour of the Pacific with Mexican 
Hayride. William Utley is now sing- 
ing with the Rosalinda company in 
the Pacific. Elizabeth Kaboolian re- 


cently gave a Town Hall recital. The 
Millus, 


Maple Leaf Singers, Kitty 





Sonya Tepekian, Vera Wilson, Mr. 
Davenport and Walter Scott have been 
making radio appearances under Mr. 
Joliffe’s conductorship. 





Choir Music Contest Announced 


A contest for the composition of an 
anthem suitable for performance by 
the average church choir has been an- 
nounced by the Chapel Choir Conduc- 
tors’ Guild, Columbus, Ohio. On pub- 
lication the winning anthem will be 
sung at the next choir festival spon- 
sored by the Guild and presented an- 
nually at Capital University, Colum- 
bus. Complete contest rules may be 
had by writing to Mrs. Boyd Henry, 
545 E. Allen St., Secretary of the 
Chapel Choir Conductors’ Guild, Lan- 
caster, Ohio. 





Fritz Mahler to Teach 
At Juilliard Summer School 


Fritz Mahler has been engaged for 
the eighth consecutive season for the 
summer session of the Juilliard School 
of Music. Mr. Mahler’s course in ad- 
vance conducting will extend from 
Bach to Copland, William Schuman 
and Shostakovich. His opera course 
for singers and conductors will be 
specifically devoted to the study of 
Mozart’s operas. Mr. Mahler will 
again be musical director of the opera 
worshop, with Désiré Defrére as stage 
director. The repertoire will include 
Ii Trovatore, Madame Butterfly, Faust 
and Don Pasquale. Excerpts from 
these works will be performed with 
orchestra at the end of the summer 
session, 





Music Teachers League 
Holds Monthly Meeting 


The Associated Music Teachers 
League, Rose Raymond, president, 
held its regular monthly meeting in 
the Steinway Concert Hall on the 
morning of Feb. 28, with Miss Ray- 
mond presiding. Eleanor White, direc- 
tor of the Turtle Bay Music School 
spoke on A Community Music School 
and Ray Lev, pianist, contributed a 
group of solos. 





Fourteenth Bach Festival 
To Be Given in Berea 


Berea, Ounto—The annual four- 
teenth Bach Festival at the Baldwin- 
Wallace Conservatory of Music, will 
take place on April 26,827 and 28. The 
choral works to be performed this 
year will include again the Magnificat 
in D, the first half of the Mass in B 
Minor, Cantata No. 8, and Cantata 
No. 56. George Poinar and Albert 
Riemenschneider will be the conduc- 
tors. Soloists engaged include Harold 
Haugh, and Blair McClosky. Richard 
Ellsasser, organist, a Baldwin-Wallace 
graduate, will give an organ recital 
as part of the festival program. Ralph 
Kirkpatrick, harpsichordist, and Alex- 
ander Schneider, violinist, will give a 
Bach program. 





Assistant Managing Director 
Named for National Music League 


At the January meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the National 
Music League, Alfred A. Rossin was 
appointed Assistant Managing Direc- 
tor. Mr. Rossin has just returned 
from the Army, where he was with 
the Combat Engineers of the 104th 
Division in Germany. Before enlisting 
in the Army, he was graduated from 
Yale University and received his 
managerial experience with the Sta- 
dium Concerts. 





Oraterio Program Presented 
In New York by John Harms 


John Harms, New York organist 
and choral conductor, presented a pro- 
gram of oratorio works for the 
American Guild of Organists on Jan. 





28. Mr. Harms, a Fellow in the 
Guild, conducted his chorus of 100 
voices in a program which included 
the Fauré Requiem, Brahms’ Alto 
Rhapsody, Bloch’s Psalm 137 and 
Liszt's Psalm 13. The soloists were 
Iona Harms, Claramae Turner, Wil- 
liam Hain, John Baker, Gertrude 
Hopkins, Eugenie Limberg Dengel 
and William Strickland. The sank 
program was given Jan. 27. At this 
performance the soloists were Mar- 
garet Daum, William Hain, Winifred 
Heidt, James Pease and William 
Strickland. Both programs were at 
the West End Presbyterian Church, 





David Sarser Leaves Service 
After Thirty-eight Months Duty 

Former Private First Class David 
Sarser, violinist, was separated from 
the Army Air Forces Feb. 7 at 
Greensboro, North Carolina. During 
his 38 months of active duty he was 
assigned to Special Services play- 
ing concerts in AAF bases and AAF 
convalescent hospitals and was a 
member of the cast of the Air Forces 
production Winged Victory. 

In Oct., 1942, a week before enter- 
ing the service, Mr. Sarser made his 
debut as a violinist in Town Hall, 
New York, as that year’s winner of 
the Walter W. Naumberg Musical 
Foundation Prize. 


Josef Wagner Heard in Recitals 

Josef Wagner, composer-pianist, re- 
cently made recital appearances in 
Montreal, Winnipeg, St. Paul, Minn., 
and Glens Falls, N. Y. He was sched- 
uled for appearances in compositions 
of his own and others, over station 
WNYC on Feb. 19, and for a recital 
in the Town Hall on March 6. 
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Desider Kovaczs as Porgy and Claire 

Cordy as Bess (with blue make-up) and 

(right) Catfish Row. Gershwin's opera 

was given a highly stylized production at 
its premiere last summer. 
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SCENES FROM PORGY AND BESS IN ZURICH 


Second San Antonio Opera Festival Held 


Capacity Audiences Hear Carmen, 
Tosea and Traviata with Stevens, 
Greco, Albanese and Others in 
Leading Roles 


By GENEviEVE M. TUCKER 


SAN ANTONIO 
HE second annual Grand Opera Festival, 
held Feb. 19 to 24, closed in a blaze of glory 
for all participants and a $15,500 credit for its 
sponsor, the San Antonio Symphony Society. 
For the first time in local experience, San An- 
tonio has known the exhilaration of S.R.O. for 
the state-wide response was highly gratifying. 
Bus loads arrived from all surrounding towns 
with a large representation from Monterey, 
Mexico. At the closing performance of Carmen 
Sunday afternoon hundreds were turned away. 
Carmen was also used to open the festival with 
an attendance that taxed the capacity of the 
Municipal Auditorium. 

Risé Stevens gave an original and extremely 
satisfying version of Carmen. Frances Yeend 
achieved success as Micaela. Other roles were 
capably sung by Frederick Jagel, Walter Cassel, 
Walter Olitzki, Wilfred Engelmann, and Co- 
stante Sorvino. 

The solo dancers were Joseph Levinoff and 
Vida Brown with a corps de ballet of local dan- 
cers trained by Mr. Levinoff. The chorus of 
100 local singers was again under the competent 
direction of David Griffin. The scenery for all 
operas, which was designed by Emile and Mar- 
cel Robin, was at all times entirely adequate and 
frequently breath-taking. 


Staging Is Impressive 


All heads were bared to Anthony L. Stiva- 
nello whose skill in stage direction was respon- 
sible for pictorial effects seldom brought for- 
ward, making the performances memorable for 
all time. Noteworthy was the spectacular and 
colorful arrival of Escamillo and Carmen at 
the entrance of the amphitheater. Preceded by a 
cortege of faultless saddle horses and riders that 
passed on to the bull-fighting arena, the torea- 
dor and Carmen followed closely in a white car- 
riage drawn by two snow white handsomely 
matched horses. Escamillo’s graceful descent 
to spread his scarlet cape for Carmen’s alight- 
ing was a master stroke. 

Max Reiter, popular conductor of the sym- 
phony orchestra, again revealed his aptitude for 
conducting opera. His qualifications were put 
to severe test in many exigencies of the festival 
performances with complete triumph. 

The impressive success of the Tosca perform- 
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ance was ascribable to this surety on the part of 
the conductor as well as the genius of Norina 
Greco who was assigned the role on short notice 
and through unavoidable delay arrived too late 
for complete rehearsal. The audience was sin- 
gle-minded in its expression of ardor for the 
charming newcomer in whom is invested vocal 
and personal beauty, rare dramatic power and 
stirring interpretative gifts. Her ovation was 
record-breaking. 

As Mario Cavaradossi, Raoul Jobin gave a 
never-to-be-forgotten performance. Georges 
Czaplicki, as Scarpia, fulfilled the manifold re- 
quirements of the role with distinction. Walter 
Olitzki as the sacristan; Wilfred Engelman in 
the double role of Angelotti and Sciarrone; Co- 
stante Sorvino as Spoletta and Helen Olheim in 
the Shepherd’s song were advantageously cast 
units in a compelling whole. The scene ‘n the 
Church of St. Andrea was movingly beautiful 
both in pictorial realization and the musical 
results accomplished by the chorus. The uni- 
form evenness and polish of the entire perform- 
ance elevated it to a high plane. 

Traviata introduced new singers in Licia Al- 
banese as Violetta and Bruno Landi as Alfredo. 
The approval aroused by Miss Albanese was at 
all times evident. Landi’s singing of his role 
suffered from aloofness. Lawrence Tibbett, as 
the elder Germont, showed little ease in the part, 
vocally or dramatically. Helen Olheim as 
Flora and Jean Parrilli as Annina were efficient. 
The role of the Viscount was taken by Costante 
Sorvino; the Baron, Wilfred Engelman; the 
doctor, Walter Olitzki and the Marquis, Craig 
Timberlake. The solo dancers, Mr. Levinoff 
and Miss Brown, and the local ballet displayed 
further skill and the local chorus increased the 
colorful fascination of the performance. 

Estimating the increased growth of enthu- 
siasm over last year’s opera season it is inevi- 
table that plans are already being discussed for 
next year’s festival. With 20,000 local hearers 
and a 1,300 visiting audience clamoring for 
more, San Antonio’s part in spreading the pleas- 
ure and comprehension of grand opera seems 
assured. 





Stadium Plans 


(Continued from page 3) 


who has been associated with the Stadium since 
1935. 

Last year some 300,000 people attended the 
concerts and Mrs. Guggenheimer believes that 
this figure will be topped this coming season. 
Among the audience were thousands of young 
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people and service men and women. Plans to 
take care of returning veterans and to make 
provision for the wounded stationed in hospitals 
have been completed. 

For the first time, subscriptions will be sold 
this season, the purchase of a $60 book of tick- 
ets entitling the purchaser to a seat in the re- 
served section for each of the 40 concerts. Other 
privileges include entry through a special gate, 
the use of a comfortable armchair and attend- 
ance at two rehearsals. The season tickets are 
transferable and may be used by any member 
of a family in turn. Announcement of this inno- 
vation was made by Mrs. George H. Shaw, 
Mrs. David Bandler and the Countess Mercati, 
co-chairmen of a special subscription committee. 

Mrs. Guggenheimer also announces that 
Mayor William O’Dwyer has consented to be 
an Honorary Chairman of the Stadium Con- 
certs. Fiorello H. La Guardia, who, during his 
long tenure as Mayor, was one of the Stadium’s 
most enthusiastic supporters, will continue as 
Honorary Chairman along with Sam A. Lewi- 
sohn. 

General prices remain the same, 30 cents, 60 
cents and $1.20; with seats in the reserved field 
section $1.80. The price of reserved tables has, 
however, been raised; tables seating eight will 
be $19.20. In other words, each ticket is $2.40 
instead of $1.80. All prices include 20 per cent 
Federal Tax. 

The season’s budget is estimated at $260,000. 
It is calculated that the difference between the 
cost of production and possible receipts is $100,- 
000, a sum which is made up by public-spirited 
and music-minded citizens of New York. Per- 
sons interested in helping Stadium Concerts 
may send checks to Mrs. Guggenheimer at Sta- 
dium Concerts, Inc., 20 West 57th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. 





Pittsburgh Symphony 


To Tour in Mexico 
PITTSBURGH 
T the invitation of the Daniel Musical As- 
sociation, the Pittsburgh Symphony will 
give six concerts in Mexico next season, play- 
ing in Mexico City and Monterey in February, 
according to Edward Specter, manager. Fritz 
Reiner will conduct all of the concerts. The 
orchestra has recently been on tour in Ohio and 
New York and local audiences had to be con- 
tent with a Children’s Concert and a Pop Con- 
cert with Reed Kennedy as soloist and Mor- 
ton Gould as conductor. Previously Vladimir 
Bakaleinikoff conducted an all-Russian pro- 
gram with Alexander Kipnis as soloist in Boris 


Godunoff excerpts. 
i FL. 
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GET-TOGETHER 


The Greek and Russian senses of humor find common ground 
as Dimitri Mitropoulos (left) lunches with Fabien Sevitzky 
SNOWBIRD in Indianapolis 


Licia Albanese draws a bead in target practice at Huntington, L. |. 


THE WINNER 


Pin-Up Girl: Mona Paulee with some of the 80 stage hands who chose her as their 
Most Popular Star and Favorite Singer, the first time such an award was made in 
Metropolitan Opera history 


AFTER INITIATION 


Patricia Travers is made an honorary member of Sigma 
Alpha lota, national music fraternity, by Alpha Chi chapter 
members after her recital at Oklahoma College for Women 


SHOPTALK 


Vera a and - ; 

Michael Field (left) 

visit the factory of AFTER REHEARSAL ONE WAY TRAFFIC? 

the Fisher Governor The Salzedo Concert Ensemble be- 

Company in Mar- Robert and Gaby Casadesus pause lieves in signs: (left to right) Mimi 

shalltown, la., where on the steps of the Sociedad Allen, Carlos Salzedo, Mary Hill 

they recently gave Pro Arte Musical in Havana where Doolittle and Ruth Freeman at 
a recital they appeared in recital Chicoutimi, Province of Quebec 
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